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CHAP. XXlI. 



TJte Reigns of Com tontine — Conatantiuey Condon* 
tiusy and Conatana — Julian and Joviaru 

THE Roman empire, which had long ^^ jj 
been in a lingering state of decline, 311/ 
and found its disorder either hastened or 
retarded by the virtues and abilities of its princes^ 
without the hope or the possibility of a radical, 
cure, on the death of Constantius and Galeriusi 
was about to undergo some of the most impor« 
tant revolutions which its eventful history affords 4 
At this period Constantine> afterwards sur-, 
named the Great, seems to have possessed a pre- 
ponderance of power ; but the government in 
fact was divided between him and three others.: 
Maxentius, who tyrannized in Rome» a cruel and, 
bigoted polytheist; Licinius, who was adopted 
by Galerius, and commanded in the e^t; and; 
Maximin, who had formerly been declared Ca^fajT; 
with Severus, and who also governed a few of- 
tbe provinces in the same quarter* 

' I|.0ME*— III. B 



3 SOME. 

Of these in general, it is unnecessaiy to sa.f 
much ; but the effects w^^ich the conduct and cha- 
racter of Constantine had on the Roman world, 
require that his history should be briefly described. 

Hdena^ the daughter of anjnn-keeper^ was bi» 
mptberi eund ti|^ idaoe j^t his bidh, IffalsMi, in 
Dacia. He was about eighteen years of age^ 
when his &ther, Constantius, was advanced to 
the rank of Cesar2.i^4 ^^ that occasion his mo* 
ther was divorced, and himself reduced to a state 
of humiliation. Instead of following the for- 
tune of his fathei> he jpemained.in the service of 
Dioclesian, and afteV signalling his valour both 
in Egypt and Africa, rose to the station of a tiv 
bune of ' the first order. His figure was tall and 
majestick ; he was dexterous in all his exercises, 
and more susceptible of the chai*ms of ambition, 
than of pleasure. The favour of the soldiees 
had already pointed him out as .worthy of the 
Tank of'Casar, which exerting the jealousy of 
Galerins, his father recaBed him to his presence, 
and on his death named him his successor, as has 
already been mentioned, though he had ax chil- 
dren by his empress Theodora, to whom it is, 
htrwever, but justice to own, that Constantine ever 
beh&ved with iraternalttflRKction. 
' When- his father died, he was about thirty- 
1*wo years old, and consequently' in the full vi- 
gour' both of body and mind. His administration 
in QaiuU whiehprovince had &ilen to his share, was 
marked with (teumge and equity, while Maxen- 
tkis' was acting the tyrant at Rome» Fired by 
fhnbition, or impelled by humanity, Constantine 
nesdlved-to march intoltaiy agamst that general, 
and to drive him from the capital. It was upon 
this occasion that he fonned a resolution which 



.jpfiMttc^A'Kl^g^ revDlatiori in tb^ pofttkkt; ftft 
ircB as the morals^ of mankind; and g«ve aiwif 
turn to the c6iincds of the. wise, and the ftmUIti 
ctf the ambkidus. One evening, as we are Mil 
1^ Eaaehrasy the armjr being atp^n itbinaiJch ti^ 
srards Rome, C^stantme wa« taken up- with iai> 
i^ocis oonsideralkMiB upon tfid fate 6f »jlbtttntiff 
things,, and the dangers of: hfs af^yraciciifng. .^gxf- 
{leditkn ; ahd snisible of his^owA itKapboft)< fsi 
hiKceeed without divine asai^tafice, hfftttp\6ytd 
|y» meditations upon the dpuiwns that were then 
chieflf agkiited atnong metnkiad, dnd sent lipr hfi 
ejaculations to Heayen toiilapih^ hini-with^^vfi^ 
<k>m Id choose the path 'to pursue; tt waA^thwr, 
AS the sun wasrtteditiing, that ttiere stiddenlj^ «^ 
peared a patlc^ of Uglit^^m the k»a«eti^^ la^tht 
figure cf a; croi^ with this indc^ptiony-^QYTa 
in^Aji IH tta» overcame'^ So.crsqtraibrdfiiat^ff ten «fl> 
l^arance did hcit £^l to create aattmishment^th 
& the etnpenit* arid his)wikole army? whb sacrr it 
with very different 6pti6k8; ^ Those who ?A ere at- 
tached topaganbhi, prompted by their ilnspUeS} 
fmmonhoed it (0 be a most iiilanipickH^ omeh^ 
fxxtendmg the most tinfortdnate rTents*:/ l^vit 
msde a I Jdiiiferent -. impression on t^e eiiipeior^s 
inind; Hviib, as the accbont goes, was fdrtfter 
encouraged by. Visions the same nights . He 
tiierelbFe^ oa the day foliowii^^ caused a royal 
standa^i to be made, resanblihg^that wiiich ht 
had w&ea in ther heavens^ andxomananded it t6 
be carried before him in the wani^ as an ensigh 
ef victoty andceie^alprotecdon. After this^ h^ . 
coivmlted With several of the ipa^cipal teachers 
df Christianity, and made a pubHck aTOwal of 
that religion. . j 

*i -Ccnstantoxe iiaving ttyis attadied fans sddyia* 



to lus iDferesft,' iviio were mostlj^ of the chrisda^ 
persuasioD) advanced with ninety thousand footy 
aiddr .^ht thousand horse^ almost to the rerjr 
(g^s of Rome. Maxendusr who had long aban« 
doned himself to ease and debaucheiyy now be* 
1^ to make preparation for defence: he first 
put in practice all the superatitious rites which 
paganism prescribed ; and next consulted the si^ 
byline boc^, from whence he was informed, that 
on that great day the enemy of Rome should 
perish* Th)s prediction^ which was equivocal^ 
lie a{^tied toXolistantine ; and therefore leaving 
$Si things, in the best posture, he. confidently ad^ 
(Vanoed from the city, with an army of a hun« 
dred and' seventy thousand foot, and eighteen 
th^UAlind horse* . The.'engagement Was, for som^ 
trmsp-fierce arid.bloodyy but victory' declared on 
4||»rmd^.Df.Mi^ opponent; «ind ^^entius himr- 
j^ 5) ; self was drowned in his fiiight, by thf 
: 313/ b^eaking down of a' bridge,- as he at» 

- tempted tO'tross the Tybcr. 
t Constantine now entering the city, disclaimed 
^e iN^bes which the senate and people were 
lieady to^ offer; and humbly ascribed his success 
tb a superior power. He even caused the cross^ 
iwliich he was said to have seen in the heavensi 
to be placed at the right of all his statues widi 
bn inscription, implying^ ^ That imder the in^ 
4* Alienee of that victorious cross, ' Constantine 
-<^had delivered the city from the yoke of ty* 
^rannical power, taid had restored the x senate 
^ and people of Rome to their eincient autho* 
♦* rity.** He afterwards ordained that no crime* 
nal. should, for the future, suffer death by the 
cross, which had formerly been the usual way 
of puittsinikg>sUives con^fct^d'of tapital offences* 



^E£cU were spoa liUr issuedf dedai?^ 4b«t thf 

Chn&tians should be eais^dotatt their grievaa^qes^ 
.amd received into places .of.tr^st and authority^ 
Thus the religion of Cl^mty w|uch Jm4 stood thf 
ordeal of tea pei:seci^U<)^^.>^'^ *^^9 al;once ^ 
prevail ovi^ th|e whole, ^oiifaii einpi^ ; fuid 9^ 
that ^normoHS fabri^)^ had beefi built and conduct^ 
ed upon pa|ga,n principles^ it§^ strength and cohe- 
rence werel^st, when tHq9e priQ;9ipks were thun 
atonc^^^byert^4f^ .. } 

. In this state, ipatters^^cpntinued for some timei> 
Constai^ine 9ontributing with all l\is might to tb^ 
interest of religion, and the revival of learning, 
which had Jong ^n upon the decline^ and w;&s 
fdn^st^becpine who^y extinct. But in the mids^ 
«f these honourable, assiduities, the peace of the 
empire was again distg^bed ^y the ppeparsitionf 
of Maxiniin^ who governed in the east \ . and 
^who) desirQua pf a full ptuticipation of ,powei> 
marched, against Licinius, . with a :veiy ^ numeroiuii 
^rmy* In {x>q8equ^iicQ of t^s atep^ i^fter znapy 
partial cMiflicts, a: genem) er^i^agement ^ensjiej^ 
IQ which. Maximin ^ufier^d a total,de£^.^ ; J^af)]f 
Cifhis troops, w^rc^ cvit.to pifc^s, ^ thiCM»e> wl)o 
furyivedi a^b^it^ tp ^ cpii(^roxv Ma^a|i^ 
fiowfivep* I»ayk»g ics^aped U»e. g«^er^. carnage, 
lnnoe.Tnoire put; Umftelf Ja|;^ the. head .of .i^thfn* 
iMrmy^ resolving \Q,<iX9 ibe ii9r;tune of the fiel4l 
but his 4ea]th prev^iied. tk^ .d^'gn. As. h^ dl^ 
% a-versf extraovdiof^ry >iQ4 ^ nia^nessi; tl^ 
Chrlstiau^) of wbom.h^ was the decjm:ed 9De$x9^, 
•did mt Mi fD ascribe his .^d t9^a. jiidgmegf 
from bcaiv^; but thi^ i^jtbje ag^ ip which ^iaise 
i^gpoaenUi.^lNl.false.mirsicl^^ make ttp the balk 
of unimtructiyci hl^iy* _ — - 

. Cem!i»ja^^»^ and Upiolas thtii^ j^mmi^ u% 

B2 ' 



aispoted posiessors* and partners in the eni|j{n^ 
ftH things promuied a peaceable • continuance of 
ainit3r and power*' Hqwerer, it was soon foand> 
that the same ambition which aimed after a part, 
^ould be consent with nothing less thui the 
whole* 'Pagan ifriters ascribe the rupture be* 
twcen these two potentates to Constontine; while 
the Christians, on the other hand, iotpute it 
wholly to Licinius.. Both, periiaps, might have 
concurred; for Licinius is convicted of having 
persecuted Christianity, which was so highly^ fa- 
voured by his rival ; a^ Constantino is known 
to have been the first to begin the preparation! 
for^n open rupture. Both sides exerted all their 
influence and power ; and, ait the head of very 
formidable 'anriies, came to an engagement near 
Cybalis, in Pannonlia. - Constantine, previous to 
the battle, in the 'miidst of his christian bishops, 
begged the ieissistance of Heattcn ; while Licinius, 
wHh equalzeal, called upon the pagan priests to 
ihtertede wkh the gods in hi» favour. The suc- 
cess was on the side of truth ; Constantine, after 
in' obstinate resistance, became victorious ; took 
the enemy ^8 camp ; and, after some time, com* 
pelied Licinius to sue for a trace, which was^ 
ac^ded to» But this was of T)6:|ong duration ; 
foi* soon after, the war br^iddng dtit afresh, and 
the rivals coming once moro ttfa general engage* 
ment, it proved decisive. Lidnius was entirely 
defeated^ and pursued by Coii€(tantine into Nico« 
media, where he surrendered hiiifiseif to the vic^ 
tor; liaving first obtained aiv Oath that bis life 
^ j^ should be spared^ arid that'ho shciuld be 
* 32a. perfoitled to spend the remainder of hia 
days in retirement. This oath, how^er^ 
Oonstantine ahortty alter broke ;- fol^'^itherlear* 



4ii^ iifodes^nif or findinffhifli'Miual^ engigtd 
m fi^sh oonspfiiuGisa, he comsiMided binv to be 
put to deaths together with Martian hisgenenly 
who some time before had been created Cssar* : 

{ Constantine being now left without a rival to 

^ divide his power^ or any person from whose claims 

he could have the least apprehensions, resolved 

^ lo establish Christianity oa a sc4id Ixisis. He 

[ oommahded that in all the provinces of the em- 

ph% the orders of the bishops should be exactly 
obeyed f a privilege of wVich, in succeed- 
ing times, they made but a very indifferent 

I use* He assembled also a genersd council of 

.these iikthersat Nice, in order to* repress ^ j^^ 
the heresies that had already cnept into ^^. * 
the churchy particularly that of Anus. 
To this i^ace repaired about three hundreds and 

I eighteen bishops, besides a nniltitude of presbys 

' ters and deacons, together with the emperor him- 

self; who all, except about sei-enteen, concurred 
in condemning the tenets of Arius ; and this hen> 
siarch, widi his associates^ was banished into a 
remote part of the empire* 

But though he had thus restored universal 
tranquillity to the empire, he was notable to 
avoid calainities of a more domestick nature. As 
the pre}u(^Lced historians of this period are e«fe- 

'f^ imly at variance with each other, it is not cftsf 

to say whiU were the motives which induced htm 
to put his wife Fausta aiid.his son Crispus to 
-dsslxhm The most plausible account is, that Fftust^ 
the empress, who was a wcanan (^ great beauty, 
buli of extravagant desires, had long, tliough se-^ 
- «retlyv indulged a'critilinjd passioD kff Crispus, 
Constantine's son by a former wife* She had 
txwijsf&ry mrtto inspire this youth wUha owilual 



^Same^and fittfiag her tmxre distaat eibtte ioi* 
teffefstiml) had even the confidence to make hinl 
an open con&ission of heriove* This produced 
an explanation, M'hich was fatal to both* Cris* 
pus received her advances with detestation i and 
^shey.to be revenged) accused him tothe emperot* 
Constantiney fired at once with jealousy a[nd rage, 
ordered him to die without 4n hearing ; ncnr did 
his innocence appearj^till it was too laibe for fo» 
di^ss) the only reparation, therefore, that re« 
-mained) was the putting Fausta, the widked ii>> 
. strumentof his £brmer cruelty, to death ; which 
was accordingly executed upon her, together 
with some others,, who had been accomplices in 
her falsehood and treachery. ... * 

But the private misfortuiies of a few were not 
to be weighed against evils of a mote .general 
-nature, which the Roman empire shortly afbr 
experienced. These arose in a great degree from 
A measure «which this emperor conceived and exe- 
cuted, of transferring the seat of the empire front 
•Rome to Byzantium, or Constantinople, as it 
was afterwards called. Whatever might have 
laeen the jreasona which hiduced him ti) this un« 
Snaking; whether It was. because he resented 
«ame. affronts lie had received at Rome^ or that 
•he supposed Constantinople the most centrical 
veatcf empire, esperieoce has shown that they 
were all weak sHoA delusive. The eminre had 
46ngbe£>re beerv vergiiig to ruin ; but this, in m 

rft measure, gave precipitation to its down>- 
After this it nsier resumed any share cif 
4ts former lustre ; bat, like a tender exotick, Ian* 
jgiHshingbf degree^, atkngth sunk into ^nihix 
lation* . . 
The ideas of Copstantinei however^ ,weiBe:na4 



and worthy of an ambitious mind. He desi^gwd 
4o build a city, which at once might be the ca- 
pital and metropolis of the world ; and for this 
Jpurppse he made choice of a fiituation at Chal« 
«edonj in Asia Minor ; but we are told, that m 
laying out the ground-plan, an eagle caught u^ 
the line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a 
tiity which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Sosphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex^ 
pedient to fix the seat of empire ; and, indeed) 
iiature seemed to have formed it ^vith all th^ 
conveniences and all the beauties that can be 
conferred on situation*' It was situated on a 
plain that rose gemly from the water s it com^ 
•tiiahded that strait which unites the IMediterra*' 
■Bean with tlie Euxine sea, and was furnished 
with all the advantages which the most indulge 
ent climate could bestow. This city, therefore^ 
he Jbeautified with the most magnificent edifices t 
he divided it into fourteen Regions f biiilt a ^ jj 
capital, an amphitheatre, many thurches, 330. *. 
imd other publidk works ; and having thus u. c. ' 
•tendered it equal to the magnificence of t07(i,\ 
hi^ idea, he dedicated' it ki a very solemn 
tnsdmer, to the God of martyrs ; ahd> in abotrt 
-fW3& years- after, tepaired- thither with hit whol4 
court*. ^ 

' 'The immediate sensadon at Rome, and inde^ 
of the v^hde empire, on this important change^ 
was less than might have been expected* For twd 
'br three years there was no disturbance of artf 
^consequence in the state ; but) at lehgth^f th^ 
• - 1 . • . . '• I 

.' * Fyem. thU p«rbd, to the destnictidn of the v/tiktttk 
•empife, the bhtories of Romo and Comtantinople arO'Of 



to wm^ 

Goths findipg .t^at tbe. Romans had- iirith4ra.wg 
fUl their garrisoQs al^ng the Paauhe, reDewe4 
their, inroadsi and ravagied the country vfitJk 
linheard-of cruelty.; Constantine) however^ sooa 
repressed their incursioi^Si and so 8traitene4 
them, th^t near a hundred thousand. of theif 
dumber perished by qold and hunger* Thes^ 
and some other insurrections, fc^ing' happily supr 
pressed, the governn^ent pf the empire w«$ ap(> 
portioned as follows : Constantine the empemr'f 
eldest son, commanded in Gaul aaul the wester^ 
provinces ; Con^tantius^ , his. second, governed 
(Africa and lUyricum ^ and . Constans, th<^ 
youngest, ruled in Italy. Dalmatius^ the .emr 
peror's brother,, was. sent to de&nd ^on^ - par^ 
that bordered upon the jGroths ; and ^nnihs^ 
Jianus^ hi> nephew, had the chai^ge of Caf^i^ 
docia «|d Armenia Minor. Tl>^ .division af 
the empire still further contributed to its dorwiv 
hi; for the united strength of the state beia^ 
n6 longer brought to repress invasions, the bar^ 
bairiahsrfought with superior mmbers, and tbpug^ 
often defeated, prevailed at last. Constantinc^ 
however^ did not )ive |to.:feel the calafnitufs m* 
suiting fryvoA his .in^^^* ^^^ latter part CjJT 
Jris «:eign ,waa peaceful and splendid; funbs^9^ 
dors from the remotest Indies came to s^cknowr 
ledge his authority ; the Persians^ who were ready 
f^ fresh .inroads, upon finding him- prepared*;^ 
pppose^ t^eni, sent.^mnbly to desire his fricn^- 
f hip and forgiveness. H^ was now above atxtj 
ftfiv^ of age, fmd had reigned above, thirty, whe^L 
he found his health begin to decline. To ob^- 
viate the effects of his disoitler, which was an 
intermitjiting fever, he made use of the- warm 
baths of Constantinople ; but receiving no beoqf- 



wamnfi it 

ftl Iroin them, i4 tH^tnioi^, fbi* chaise- of Hr^ 
16 He}enop(^is, a duf which he had built to the 
memory of his mother. His disoi^der however 
hicreasin^, he tried to divert the hmgonr of 
fllness, by removing to Nicomedia ; Where findi 
ing ' himself withotit hopes of recovery, he caused 
himself to be bapftized ; and, having soon after 
received the sacrament, he expired,- after a me- 
inorc^le and s^tiite reign of almost thirty-two 
y'ears* - ■■♦.■• 

■ The character of Constantine is represented to 
ns vtr m:h very different lights, that k is impos- 
siMe to- appreciate ft with certainty r the chris-' 
tihii iit^ritcrs of that period adorning it wkh every 
stndn of panegyrtck ; the heathens, on the con- 
trary, Foadihg it with all the'vrrillence of invect 
tive. Trtith prohfably lies between both ; for it 
teems to be composed of a mixture of virtues and" 
vices, of piety and trredulityj of courage and cru- 
sty, of justice and ambition. He established a 
religion that continues to be the blessing of man- 
kind, but pursued a scheme of politicks that has- 
tened the decadency of the empire. 

Ccm^tantine left three sons by the enjpress 
Faustai naitied Constanthie, Cdnstantiira, and 
Constans, ^ho had been successively invested 
wfth the purple, and plslced in sittlatbhs of great 
pow^r and trust. He had likewise conferred the 
title of Casar 6n Ms nephiews, Balmatius and 
Aimlbaliahus, and assigned each his peculiar in* 
hetttance. 

• Immediately on his death, however, the mi-* 
ni^rs and generals, abbut the comt of Constan- 
tinople, engaged in secret consultations to ex- 
chide the nephews of the deceased ertperor ttoxa 
€kt succession' he liad intended for them^ a^ 
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procured a- dectamtiim fi^om the soldiersy ^«l 
the sons of Constantine aloiie should pcu-tic^ttt 
in th^ empire. 

. Constantiusy to whom his father had recom*' 
mended the care of his obsequiesr as being on the 
spc^> having taken possession of the palace, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of Dalmatius 
and Annibalianus, entered into a sokmn contract^ 
with them, which immediately after he sought 
a specious pi^text for breaking. From the h^ds 
of the bishop of Nicomedia, he ■ received a ficti- 
tious scroll, in which the late empero^ expressed 
bis suspicions, that he had been poisoned by his 
brothers, and conjured his sons to revenge his 
death. This charge, false as it undoubtedly w^s, 
precluded the hope of defence^ and even the faring 
of legal proceeding. The soldiers immediately 
massacred the two uncles of Constant! us and se- 
ven of his nephews, with other more distant con* 
nexions ; and of this numerous family, Gallua 
and Julian alone were saved from the hajuds of 
the assassins* 

A new division of the provinces followed this 
l^ood^ tragedy. Constantine, the eldest of the 
G«sars, by way of pre-eminence obtained the 
possession of the new capital ; Thrace and the 
eastern provinces fell to the lot. of Constantius. ; 
and Constans was acknowledged sovereign by 
Italy, Africa, and the western Illyripum. Thesi^ 
three princely according to their seniority, wene 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen years of agen 
when they assumed the reins of government, and 
W'Cre complimented by the senate with the titte 
of Augustus. . 

At the decease of Constantine the Great, the 
^f^ne of Peri^a was filled by Sapoo to whom 



V^% v«S7 enemkar ascribe the virtaes of a states- 
^lan^ and the courage and conduct of a general* 
He was animated by a desire of avenging the 
disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the 
hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Chosroes, the soa of Tiridates, king 
of Armenia, being in alliance with the Romans^ 
obtained the sceptre of his father, through the 
influence of that government, after some years 
of civil dissention ; but consented to purchace 
the friendship of Sapor, by the cession of a pro- 
vince, and an ignominious tribute* 

Sapor, indeecl, %vas a formidable rivals as well 
as a troublesome neighbour to Constanlius, dur* 
ing his whole reign. The armies of Rome and 
Persia encountered each other in nine bloody bAU, 
ties, in .which victory generally, declared for the 
latter. In the battle of Singara, the Ro- j^ p 
man legions, by an effort of tumultuous 348. • 
valour, forced^ and possessed themselves 
of the Persian camp ; but while they w«ere engag- 
ed in plunder, tlie vigilant Sapor advanced, un- 
der cover of the night, upon the conquerors ; and 
reversing the fortune of the day, compelled his 
foes to a ixielancholy retreat. 

At last, while Sapor was besieging Nisibis, fof 
ihe third time, and had almost forced it to sur- 
render, he received* intelligence that the eastern 
provinces of Persia were ravaged by the Mas- 
nagetsc. In consequence of this, he concluded a 
truce with Constantius, who was likewise called 
off to attend to, other affairs; and Uierefore a 
{Miclfication being equally, desirable to botli^ the 
terms were easily adjusted. 

Constantine, the eldest soa of the late tmpe* 
ror, had early complained of being deirauded im 
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his just share of the spoils which came hy the 
murder of Dalmatius and Annibalianus« From 
ConstanS) in particular, he exacted the cession 
of the African provinces, and as this was not rea- 
dily granted, he broke into the dominions of his 
brother with a tumultuary force, and laid waste 
the country round Aquileia. 

Gonstans, who then resided in Dacia, being 
informed of these proceedings, detached a select 
body of lUyrian troops, and prepared to follow 
with the remainder of his forces. The contest, 
however, was soon terminated by the conduct of 
his lieutenants, who, making a feint of flying, 
drew Constantine into an ambuscade, where he 
was slain with his attendants. His provinces 
readily transferred their allegiance to the ccm* 
queror, who refusing to admit his elder brother, 
Constantius, to a participation, maintained the 
undisputed possession of by far the greater part 
of the Roman empire. 

^ jj Ten years afterwards, Constans was ta- 
tso.' kci^ off by Magnentius, an amtMtious ge* 
neral of barbarian extraction, who had 
been corrupted by the assistance of Marcellinus. 
At a splendid entertainment, given by the latter 
tit Autun, to the nobles of Gaul, Magnentius en- 
tered the apartment, invested with the diadem 
and purple ; and the guests being surprised into 
an instant approbation of his treason, before morn- 
ing, Magnentius was master of the troops and 
treasures of the city of Autun. Constans, who 
was then hunting in a neighbouring forest, on 
hearing this unexpected event, attempted to fly 
into Spain; but being overtaken by a party of 
Hght-home, was instantly put to death* 
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' G&iil and Italy ifrnmediaCely stibmittedto Mag<^ 
-ftentius; while Iliyricutn, comprehending the 
/martial countries from the Danube to the eKtrc>- 
mity of Greece, obeyed the government of Vc- 
•tranio, a veteran of experience ahd reputation* 
This genera], listening to the ambitious counsels 
of Con Stan tina, the widow of Annibalianus, ns^ 
turned the diadem also, and contracted an alli- 
ance with Magnentius. 

On the first news of these revolutionai7 move- 
ments, Constantius turned his whole attention to 
this quarter ; and in order to divide his enemies, 
professed his readiness to acknowledge Vetranio 
-as hSs partner in the empire ; but rejected all idea 
tf treating ii^ith Magnentrtis, the murderer of his 
l>rother, and whose death he was determined to 
Tevcnge. 

( V^ranio accordingly having witlidrawn from 
-lits recent alliance with Magnentius, advanced to 
'^rdica with a v^y numerous army, in order t6 
tiaVe an interview with Constan^us, and to regu* 
late their joint operations against the usurper. 
' The two armies having assembled in a large 
plain, near the last-mentioned city, Constantius 
toid Vetranio, their commanders, were called 
upon to eiq>lain the situation of publick affaii^. ' 
- The precedency of rank and speech was al* 
-lowed to Constantius, who acquitted himself 
^iUi so much ability, that the officers on both 
sides saluted him as their lawful sovereign; 
hrhilethe troops caught the enthusiadm of loyalty, 
UBHid the plains of Sardica resounded with, <' Lodg 
*Kve the son of Constantine t" Vetranio, asto- 
•iiisbed and confounded at the tbr^ersation df 
'his troops, prostrated himself at the feet of th^ 
emperor, whom he had met as an equal i and 
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being vaised from the ground by CoDstantfun^ 
fmd assured of favour and pi*otcction, quietly re»- 
tired to the enjoyment of ease and affluence in a 
private station. 

The contest with Magnentius had a more for- 
midable aspect, and presented all the horrors of 
civil war ; to prevent which, Constantius offered 
to cede all the provinces beyond the Alps. This 
tender was insultingly rejected ; and Magnentius 
deigned only to promise the emperor pardon^ on 
condition that he instantly abdicated the throne. - 

It was evident now that force of aims must 
decide the important contest. Magnebtius wail 
besieging Mursa, when the appi-oach of Con- 
stantius warned him to preparer for battle* The 
son of Constantine having animated his soldteri 
with an harangue, retired to a neighbouring 
church, and committed to his generals and to 
God the conduct of this decisive day. With va-> 
.rious turns of fortune, the engagement was 
maintained till night, and ended with the defeat 
of the usurper, who, after performing prodi- 
gies of valour, was obliged to seek safety by 
flight. 

The approach of winter prevented any further 
operations of consequence ; but scarcely had 
Magnentius fixed his residence at Aquileia, be- 
fore Rome and Italy, owning their lawful sove- 
reign, obliged him to retire with the remains of 
his army into the province of Gaul. 

It was now the turn of Magnentius to sue in 
vain ; for Constantine was inexorable to all his 
entreaties. Finding, therefore, his situation des^ 
perate, he fell upon his own sword to escape be- 
ing delivered up to the emperor. His brother 
.Qecentius foUowedthe same example rand. th« 
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psiXk^ tfaa^Uity was Go&irmed by ej^cuting 
tb^ most guilty of the partisans of Magnentius. 

The whx^e Koman empire was once moc^ 
juiited under the sway of Constantius ; but the 
tnunphft <^ his arms seemed only to establish 
'^e influence of the eunuchs, who alternately 
g^vc^ned the emperor by his fears, his indolence, 
fsafi. his vanity* Of these slaves, the most dis- 
/binguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who 
ruled the monarch and the palace Mdth absolute 
sway^ 2Xhd by his artful suggestions persuaded 
|iis master to add a new crime to the long list of 
4innatural murders which had taken place in 
the £unilj of Constantine, by the condemnation 
.of GallMs, his only surviving cousin^ except 
Julian. 

GaUus had been ifivested with the purple in the 
twenty-fiilh year of his age, and afterwards msur- 
fied to the princess Constantina* He then fixed 
his residence atAntioch, and from tlience ad* 
ministered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
prefecture. But though he behaved with frater- 
jial afiPection to Julian, his general conduct w^ 
tyrannical and disgusting ; and having at last in- 
sulted Constantius in the persons of two of his 
minbters, whom he put to death with savage cm^ 
^Ity, he was ordered to appear before the empe- 
iFor. While .he reluctantly complied, he was ar« 
rested ; and being stripped of the ensigns of his 
<lignity, suffered in prison at Pola in Istria, like 
the vilest malefactor* 

His brother Julian, who now, exclusive of 
the emperor, alone survived of the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Chlorus, was involved 
in the dl^gi^^ce of Gallus ; but after some months' 
confinj^ment, in the court of MilaU;; .his life w|a 
C 2 
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presented by the generous interference of tli^l 
empress Eusebia, and Athens assigned as the 
place of his honourable exile. This city was 
litghly agreeable to a prince of Julian's taste« 
From his early youth he had evinced a propeiv* 
sity to the learning, manners, and religion' of 
•the Greeks ; and in the schools of Athens he 
established that pre-p6ssession in favour of ht^ 
talents, which was soon diffused over the Romasi 
world. 

Constantius finding himself unequal to iht 
sole government of such a mighty empii-e^ 
surrounded by barbarous nations, adopting the 
advice of Eusebia, in opposition to that of th(R 
eunuchs, soon recalled Julian, whom he mar^. 
ried to his sister Helena, and appointed him a^ 
Csesar, to reign over the countries beyond thft 
Alps. 

Though the ministers of Constantius had not 
been able to ward off this blow against their 
influehce,^ and retain Julian in a state of inacti* 
vity, they determined, by the most insidious 
manceuvres, to render his political existence dis- 
agreeable to him. They removed from about 
his person all his confidential friends ; and, un- 
der pretence of showing him respect, placed 
guards over him, rather to observe his motions 
than to defend him from danger. His letters 
were opened in their presence ; and so vigilant 
was their jealousy, that he found it necessary 
to forbid his friends corresponding with him or 
vi^ting him, lest they should incur suspicion, or 
himself he exposed to risk. 

On his quitting the court of Milah for Gau!, 
wheie the empire was menaced by the barba- 
^ans) he waj» surrowded with Qb8^rver8r> spies^ 



ttid opponefeitt) yi9ko9i -sHriy it was to conti^ 
UfS actions, and cuvb his power. Yer amidst 
these obstacles and intiigues, his first campaign 
was fortunate, and his success determined the 
emperor to increase his authcnity ; but in order 
U> lessen the merit of this favour, an officer waft 
placed over Julian, with the most nu)rtifying 
contempt, as he had been accessary to the 
destrucUon of his own brother Gallus. 

Had not Julian Assessed a great share 6t 
piradence and address, as well as the sincere af«- 
fection of his troops, it would have been impose 
aible for him at once to contend with so many- 
secret machinations of pretended friends, and 
the continual irmptions of open enemies, who 
sometimes attacked him on^ all sides. Whilst 
the Cassar scarcely passed a day without a con- 
flict, Constantius led a life of indolence at Milan, 
during many months. Having, however, re«- 
aolved to return into the east, he indulged his 
pride and curiosity by paying a visit to the an- 
cient capital, before he set out from Italy. Ac- 
cordingly, he entered Rome at the head of a 
triumphal procession ; was lodged in the palace 
of Augustus, presided in the senate, and har- 
rangued the people. On seeing the temple of 
Jupiter, the pujblick baths, the amphitheatre, the 
tomb of Adrian, the theatre of Pompey, the 
forum of Trajan, and other splendid edifices, he 
exclaimed, " Fame, which exaggerates all other 
*' things, Mis short of the truth in her account 
" of Rome." He would not enter the senate- 
house, however, till tho altar of victory and 
other remains of pagan: superstition were re- 
moved: and by several sanguinary edicts, h^ 
e&dea;«Mure.d . to root out idolatiy and divine- 



tion, which would have becaft.iQftiie tSt^xMfL 
check/eS* by exposing them to nuerited ridiciiiie 
and contempt. 

. After spending thirtjr days la Homei hh der , 
porture was hastened by the intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the IHyrian (nx^vlnces;, 
but, to perpetuate the memory of tibis yiaH> bo 
ordered the larjgeat of the Egyptian obelnka 
which Constantme had designed to dteconUe htt 
new city, to be transported from thie banks of 
the Nile, and erected in the great circus of the 
old metropolis. 

Julian continued to reap fresh laureb, all of 
which he referred to the emperor, who on hU 
part accepted, without scruple, the appropna* 
tion and the glory. In fact he carried this so 
far, that in the account he published of the imf 
portant victory gained by his cousin at Stras- 
Burgh, he attributed the whole honour to faim* 
sdf, without even naming the conqueror. Yet 
it must not be denied, that Constantius had some 
jdtle to military reputation of his own : ibr he 
^^ ^^ had i)ersonaily fought the Quadi and Bar- 
259.' matians, both warlike nations, aiul had 
obliged them to sue for peace. But 
though brave when engaged in war, be loved 
peace and did every tiling in his power to inain* 
tain it, particularly with the Persians, against 
whom he did not commence his march till dnven 
to extremity. 

This unavoidable war brought the intrigues 
against Julian to a crisis. The m£^nitude of 
Sapor's preparations, and perhaps the emperor'$ 
jealousy of the Caesar, induced him to require a 
trjsinforcement of his chosen troops. This order, 
which waa peremptory, reachipg .Julian at a 



irioment of difficulty and danger, when tlic Pict« 
and Scots were ravaging Britain, gave him the 
most sensible uneasiness ; to aggravate which, he 
had every reason to apprehend that, should hig 
fi>rces he diminished, the Germans, whom fear 
only kept in awe, Would soon re-enter Gaul. 
• in this critical situation he determined to sa- 
crifice his feelings to his duty, and to show the 
promptitude of his obedience to the imperial 
'will ; sending therefore for Decentius, who 
was charged with the emperor's commission, he 
professed his acquiescence, but hinted, that the 
ttTX>ps required had enlisted on condition of not 
being compelled to pass the Alps, and that thcr^ 
might be clanger in violating the engagement. 

Events verified the prediction : no sooner wat 
Decentius ready to depart with the troops he 
had selected, than the murmurs of discontent 
spread from tent to tent. The soldiers at last 
found words, and openly complained that they 
were sent to the extremity of the world, and 
obliged to leave their wives, their children, and 
their friends, a prey to the barbarians. To re- 
move this cause of opposition, Jultan permitted 
them to take their families with them, and of- 
fered them conveyances at the publick expense. 
-^He earned his lattention to the discharge 
of his duty still further ; and as he kn«vr 
the attachment of his soldiers, he advised De- 
centius not to lead them through Paris, the 
place' of his residence, lest they shouldbe tempted 
•to some^act of violence on the prospect of leav- 
ing him. ' The commander, however, did not 
< think it reasonable to refuse tiie indulgence which 
•they ardently begged, pf being permitted to bid 
-tlteir general fareWel. Julian received them 



with kindness; and from his tribanal, gratefbll^ 
cammemorated their past exploits, and concluded) 
with recommending a prompt and cheerful obe^ 
dience to the commands of Constantius. 

The soldiers heard the latter part of his^ieech 
in gloomy silence ; and after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The officers were 
entertained by the Caesar ; aod when they retired 
from the feast, mutually lamented the severity 
of their fate, which tore them from a general 
they loved, and from a country which contained 
all they hekl dear. The common soldiers on 
this occasion had Hkewise been indulged with 
wine: their spirits were elevated to a sufficient 
pitch of daring or sofFering ; and conspiracy, 
the only expedient which could prevent the 
dreaded separation, was proposed, as it has be^fi 
ji^aagined, by some warm partisans of Jufiad) 
«id -approved by the whole aimy* 
• The ferment increased; smd at the hour ef 
midnight, the impatient mi^titude encompassed 
the palace of Csaar, and pronounced the irre- 
yocable words, '< Julian Augustus." 
. The prince strenuously rejected the proffered 
honour, and by securing the doom, endeavourcKl 
to seclude his person from their tumultuary at- 
tachment ; but no sooi^r had the dawn appeared, 
than the soldiers forcibly entered the palace, alfd 
with a re&pect&l violence, seissed the person of 
Julian, placed him in his tribunal, and mad* 
the air ring with the saluUtions of Augus»tub«} 

Till the third hour of the day JuHan rematD* 
ed inflexible to their pmyers, their reprbachee^i 
imd their menaces* He entreated them not to 
aully the fame of so many victories by the ctitAe 
9S rebelUoni and undertook t».procwe the<6fll^ 



pemr% psodoo for what ttef had done, and 

e?€jv the revocation of the order which had oc- 
casiteed their revolt. The only answer they 
made, was. " that if he wished to live, he must 
** consent to reign ;" and then elevating him on 
iu shield, they placed a military collar on his 
head, by way of a diadem ; while Julian bc- 
traj^d every symptom of chagrin and grief at 
the investiture he had received, though it is pro- 
bable that a great part of it was affected. 

Having accepted the dignity of Augustus, he 
was determined to support it : but yet wished 
by every method of conciliation with Constan- 
tius, to save his country from the horrors of a 
civil war. For this purpose, he penned^ in his 
ewn name and that of the army, a very respect- 
ful epistle, acknowledging the supremacy of 
Constan tius, and the irregularity of his own elec- 
ticMi, and conceding every thing, except the sove- 
reignty of the provinces beyond the Alps with 
aU their appendant royalties, which he claimed 
in full right. 

Preparations for war accompanied the neg«>- 
ciations for peace. As soon as the season of the 
year penxiitted, Julian took the field against the 
Attuarii, a tribe of the Franks who had ravaged 
the frontiers of the empire, and penetrating into 
their country, conquered them with great k)s^> 
and fixed his winter quarters at Vienna. 

When the ambassadors of Julian, who had 
-expeflenced many delays in their journey to the 
east, were introduced to the presence of Con- 
«tantius, they found him in great citation, and 
violently ineeiised agsunst their master. The 
death of Helena had dissolved the domestick con^ 
'fiejooabetwee^f them^ and the empress £usebiii| 
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the constant patrotuess of Julian, was^ Itkewiae 
no more. The emperor, was therefore left to 
follow the impulses of his own passions, afiie&e 
artful suggestions of his ministers. He inform* 
ed Julian, that the only conditions, on which 
either he or his adhei^nts could hope for pardon^ 
was to renounce the i^nk of Augustus, and to 
acknowledge himself a dependant on tlie supreme 
head of the empire. 

Irritated at receiving such humiliating terms, 
Julian now resolved boldly to commit his life 
and fortune to the chance of a civil war* The 
haughty, epistle of Constantius was read before 
ti military audience: and the faint proposal of 
Julian to resign the purple, if he could obtaja 
the consent of his electors, was drowned ip the 
repeated acclamations. The assembly was dis* 
missed; and a message being returned to Con* 
stantius full of contempt, hatred, and resent- 
jnent, Julian publicly . declared that he commit- 
ted his safety to the immortal gods, and thus 
renounced the/eligion as well as the friendship 
of the son of Constantine. . 

The circumstances of the emperor of Gaul rer 
quired vigorous and immediate exertions. He 
c|iscovered that the barbariaiis had been invited 
to invade his provinces, and he had also thf 
forces of Constantius to contend with. Where*- 
A. D. ^^^ assembliftg his army in the vicinity 
' 361. pf Basil, he speedily detached ten thou* 
sand men under Nevitta, through Rhaiia 
and Noricum; an. equal number, led by Joviuj 
land Jovinus, were ordered to follow tlie course 
of the highways through the Alps and ih^ 
jjprthern^ confines of Italy, and l)oth detacjjr 
^ents to join their sovereigi9^unc}erjhpj "walls g^ 
Sirmium. 
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' Meanwhile Jidsan, with three tfiousand vo- 
lunteers, plunged into the recesses of the Mar* 
cian forest, and emerging between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, seized a fleet of light vessels ; and com* 
mitting hindself and his followers to the rapid 
stream of the Danube^ in eleven dajrs landed 
within a few miles of Sirmium* 

His two generals having carried aU before 
them, soon effected a junction ^th their master 
at the appointed rendezvous, from whence 
Julian dispatched an ap<dog7 for his conduct 
to the principal cities of the empire, trusting to 
his arguments as well as his arms. With the 
duplicity of a hypocrite, rather than the ef- 
frontery of u daring apostate, he took care to 
word his manifestoes according to the prevailing 
teligion of the people he addressed. He like- 
wise assisted at christian service, and pagan sa* 
crifices, in order to conciliate opposite interests ; 
«nd by his policy united with his prowess^ had 
made considerBble progress towards establishing 
kimaelf, not only a partner but para* ^ j^ 
mount in the empire, when he was in- 991/ 
&rmed of the almost sudden death of 
Constantius* 

That prince having ^sengaged himself from 
^e Persists by a hasty peace, had advanced 
predptotely against his rival, when a fever, oc- 
casioned by the Imitation of his mind, or the h* 
tigues of his journey, obiiged him to halt at 
Mopsucrene> a little town about twelve miles 
beyond Tarsus ; where, after a short illness, 
Constantius* breathed his lafit, in the fbrty-^fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reig^^ 
.fa person he was diminutive, but capable of 
«aertion when occanon requk^ 1 lie w» tein^ 
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perale, but Extremely uxorious ; and, tn a wbrdi 
-inherited the defects without the abilities of his 
&ther. In retigion he Mras rather a sectary 
than a Christian* 

The euntichs who surrounded the court of 
Constantinople, made a feeble attempt to pro- 
long their power, by electing another emperor 
suited to their own taste ; but their intrigues 
were rejected by the army, and two officers of 
rank ^ere dispatched to assure Julian, that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn at his conb- 
mand. 

' That prince, impatient to visit his new cs- 
pital, and the place of his birth) hastened Ms 
march ; and v^hen he reached Het«idea, dl 
<^onsJtftntinople poured out to meet and behoM 
the bera who had vanquished the baibarians 
4>{ Germanyy and traversed in successful career 
the whole continent of Europe, it was in tbt 
^ j3 thirty^^second year of liis i^, that he aie^ 
361. quired the undistud>ed possession of the 
Roman world V and from the moment of 
tiis^Mcending the throne, he seems to have given 
himself up wholly to the duties of his station. 
He neither suffered his body nor his mind to bt 
i*elaxed by seiisual indulgences : a hasty dinne^ 
Isucceeded a morning spent in business ; his 8Up> 
per was still more light, and, after a short in^ 
tervsd of restj he was av^ened by the entrance 
of fi^esh secretaries who had dept the preceding 
day. He alike disdained the amusements of the 
thea^ and the circus ; and wi'apped himself up 
in pagan philosophy, with which his mind had 
been early imbu^* Though of low stature and 
unpleasing aspect, he was well made, active, 
t^d unconuBODly expert m all his exercises. Hia 
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litemory was exccHent, and he p o wertfed much 
penetration and presence of mind* 

One of the first and most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian^ was the r^brmation oJP 
the impertsd court, in which he acted wkh in- 
discriminating seveittf, making no betie'volent 
exceptions for the age, services, or poverty of 
the clomesif cks of the late emperor's femily ; tmc, 
by a single edict, reduced the palace to adeseit* 

Having oorreeted the abuses^ he n^ct sei about 
punishing . the crimes of his predecessor's reign. 
A court of tnquiry^ was instituted for tiiis pur- 
pose, whkli, in its ferocious zeal, sometimes in* 
eluded the innocent in the sentence Of the guilty i 
but the oondemnaidoii and death. of £u«ebit^ 
who had long abutei the fitvour of Constaotius^ 
was generally regarded as an act of justice. 

'Julian discatded alsQ the whofe army of spies* 
and ki&rmers which Conslantiaa hadt kq>t in 
payi esteeminirit unwortli^ of him to indulge 
suspicion, or to be always on the watch fer 
erime* He seemed to possess a lovepf free- 
dom ; -and thoii^h his apostacy has tamiahe^the^^ 
lustre of his ciuiracter, he was not wholly desti- 
tute of Uberatity, even to those who opposed hii^ 
fitvourite prejudices* An anecdote of . JuUan, 
which con&rms this opinion of him» is worthy 
erf being recorded. 

A &ther had disinherited his son in conse- 
quence of his havings renounced Christiioiity for 
paganism* Julian orilered them both into his 
presence, when he thus addres^ the father :> 
^ I think nothing more imreasonable than the 
^use of force where religion is c<mcemed« 
^ Allow your son to follow one different from 
M yours, as I do you to profess one. differei:it 
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*i fiioiDfi mine ; though I could easily oblige yon 
" to renounce it." " What,'* replied the father* 
'^ can you ^>eak in favour of a wretch detested 
*' by Heajireny who has preferred falsehood to 
<' truths and abjured the faith of the true God» 
^< to bend the iinee before an idol ?" To this the 
. emperor answered, " Invectives are here ill 
^ placed ;" and then addressing himself to the 
spn, ^^ Since your father is deaf to yx>ur entrea** 
^vties, and pays no regard to my recommen- 
** dation, I will take care of you." 

However, though Julian w^ not an intolerent 
bigot S he showed a glaring partiality for the ad* 
berents and the ccmverts to polytheism. Though 
he overlooked the merit of christian constancyt 
1)e nobly rewarded those Gentiles who had pre* 
fbri'ed their gods to the &vour of his immediate 
predecessors ; nor was he indifferent to the claitns 
of. the Christians who became proselytes to the. 
ancient religkni of the state* The natural tenif* 
per of the soldiery: made his conquests over 
their religious tenets easy ; and the weight. of ai| 
army in the scale of despotism? rendered the 
pious seduction of importance* The legions of 
Qaul devoted themselves to the faith .as well ar 
the fortunes of Julian, and assisted witli ferveni; 
devotion and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices 
which were repeatedly offered of whole heca<* 
tombs of oxen. 

The restoration of .the ancient temple of Je-» 
rusalem, attracted the ambitious mind of the 
emperor ; w^iD, in his enmity to Christianity^ 

. • .His cruel treatment of Athanasius, a name which will 
«ver be associated with orthodoxy, reflects disgiace on 
the philosophical charactcr«ef Julian. 
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flattered himself, that the compktioii of the un- 
dertaking would be, at least, to furnish a sptii 
cious argument against the faith of prophccf,' 
and the truth of revelation* To accomplish his 
design, he employed one of his ablest generally 
named Alypius ; and ordered the gOTernor t>f 
Palestine to lend his most strenuous support iu 
restoring the work of Solomon to its pristine 
beauty. 

The Jews too, in hopes of obtaining a per« 
manent settlement in the country that was still 
dear to them, flocked together from every part 
of the empire, and contributed both their for- 
tune and their labour, to accelerate the wished* 
for event ; but neither the power of a gre^ 
monarch, the resources of an empire, nor the 
enthusiasm of a whole people, could effectuate 
the puipose* Contemporary writers record the 
preter-naturai obstacles which continually in* 
temipted, and at last put an end to the worici 
and Ammianus Marcellinus in particular asserts,' 
*^ That horrible balls of fii^ breaking out from^ 
^ the foundations, with frequent and reiterated 
^ attacks, rendered the place, from time to 
^ tim'e, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
^workmen ;, and the victorious element con-* 
^ tinning in. this manner obstinately and resor 
** lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a dis- 
^ stance, the undertaking was entirely aban-> 
« doned.'.' 

Julian having settled theintemal policy of the 
empire, and being possessed of the full powers 
Imth of body and mind, was desirous to signalize 
his reign by some splendid military achievements^ 
Sapor presented an object worthy of his arms^ 
|ipd therefore he determined to chastis»e thia^ 
D2. 
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iiaughty Persian, who had so long braved the 
power and majesty of Rome. 

Accordingly, a considerable army iras levied 
•^ J) and the generals appointed, with which 
562. Julian set out from Constantinople 5 afttl 
tntlrching through Asia Minor, reached 
Andoch, a city with whose effeminate amuse- 
ments and licentious manners the emperor Was 
soon disgusted, as the inhabitants were with the 
atosterity of his behaviour. The Syrian Greeks 
even ventured to turn hts person and pursuits 
into ridicule, and the streets resounded with 
songs and libels against the stoical apostate* 
Julian, however, with great good humour, in 
return composed an ironical confession of hi* 
own faults, and a severe invective against thfe 
effeminate manners of Antioch ; a performance 
which still remains, at once a monument of the 
wit, resentment, humanity, and indiscretion, of 
the emperor. 

At this town, as well as others which he passed 
through in the Persian expedition, Julian prac- 
tised a variety of superstitious rites to propitiate 
the gods, and to discover tjie issue of the war. 
For this latter purpose, it is said, that he barter 
rously sacrificed young maidens, hi order to con- 
sult their psdpitating entrails ; a crime so detest- 
able, that it is diflicutt to believe the fact« It is 
certain, however, that he made offerings, and 
burnt incense to the sun, moon, and all the 
planets; to the olympian and to the infernal 
gods. 

But, while he thus sought support frbm sUpeN 
natural means, he seems to have neglected those 
Which were ctovious and ready for forwarding* 
Ills arms. With an ill-judged haughtinesss Iv^ 
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rejettftd th^ oflbr made hy tbe SarAceiw, to 
match in conjunction wkh him against the Per* 
*t«ii8. ^ The Roimn9,*' said he, ^ ought to 
^fiiiccour their allies ; but ef their asMstanor 
^ thef do not stand in need :*' and when they 
asked n gmttfication which his predecetscyrs had 
paid them, he added, ^ that a imilike prinor 
^ had iron and not gold tb bestow.** On tbii 
the offended Saracens immediately joined the 
enemy, to Whom they pmowd highly serviceable^ 

Theexpressions he nsedto Arsaces, king of Ar* 
menia, who was a Christian, are stittroore ^ikamvt^ 
Finding that he had neglected his orders to jmn 
his generals and begm the war, he coficluded a 
threatening lifter to tliat prince, in the subsequeM 
blasphemous terms : ^^^ And the God ^hom yoa 
^ addre shall not be Mt to juxAect yea finom 
** the effects of my indignation/' If we com* 
pa^ the wisdom of the measures whick Jutian 
pursued in formter wars with his improvidener 
tad rashness m this, it will be difficult to asaiga 
a cause for the contrast* No sooner wa&he within 
in the Persian territories, than he caused the 
bridge which, divided the two states to be broken 
down, in onler to convinde his soldiers, that 
their safety depended solely on their oouragei 
tead thatd^th or victory awaited the«K 
« Afte^ varioiSKt skirmishes, sieges, and tcMlsome 
marches, f rdt|ueiitly made in opposition to the opi<^ 
nibn of his best officers, he tumped from the 
banks of the Tigris, where bis fleet could supply 
provision^; and with a singular infatuation caused 
tiie ^ips to be burnt, letit they should fell into 
^bt hands of his enemies during his absence. 

Truadng to the guides of the country, wh%, 
ted profi^sed tocoiidiict kim by $l ahoitand caif 
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route) he set out with his amif ; but the firef 
which was to consume the fleet, had scaroel^ 
begun to blaze^ before the guides were discovered 
to be traitors tx> his cause. In vain did the Ro*- 
mans now attempt to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion^ the whole fleet was destroyed in spite of 
their exertions. Julian hastened, as the only al- 
ternative, to meet the enemy ;> who, on their 
part, advanced, but were beatem They fled| 
and the imperial army pursumg them, sooii 
found themselves in a mined and desert country, 
koffi which it was impossible to draw subsistencet 
Still, however, they pressed on, hoping to: ar- 
rive in more fertile regions ; but the further thef 
advtmced the more melancholy was their pros-^ 
pect; whMe the Persians incessantly harassed 
their march, and thousands perished by drought. 
In this dilemma, the mind of Julian was agi- 
tated to. auch a degree, that, like Brutus in the 
fields of Phyif^iy he fancied that spectres ap- 
peared before him. A fiery meteor, whieh 9ho^ 
athwart the sky and vanishcxl from his sight, con<» 
vinced him that he had seen the menacing coun- 
tenance of the god of war. The Tuscan aus* 
pices warned him to abstain from action ; but 
superstition giving way to reason> or rather the 
necessity of the case, the emperor pursued his 
march through a mountainous countiT^ the hills 
of which had been secretly occupied by the Per-^ 
uans. An alarm that his rear was suddenly at- 
tacked, brought back the astonished emperor. 
Without his cuirass, and defended only by a 
shield which he had snatched from a soldier, -he 
hastened with a suflicient detachment to repel the 
enemy. A siinilar danger recalled him to the 
front f and' at the same instant the centre claimt^ 



«d his presence and asaistance* The Peraiana 
fled^ and Julian, eager in the pursuit, was ex« 
posed to a shower of missile weapons. A jave* 
Itn, after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced 
the ribs, and stuck with its point in his liver.' 
He fell senseless from his horse, and was borne 
to hb tent. As the blood flowed copiously from 
the ^K^mnd, it is said that he caug^ht some of it 
1^ his hand, and sprinkling it toward the sun, 
exdaimed, << O Galilean, thou hast conquered V* 
If this act really took place, it seems to imply » 
meditated defiance of Heaven : and that it waa 
his resolution to extirpate the christian religion^ 
hi^ he relumed victorious ; a design which has 
certainly been ascribed to this apostate by con^ 
tehiporary writers. 

. After the first dressing of his wouftd, Julian 
was ansiious to retutn to the cotnbat, but he vat 
tt»o much exhausted to allow this. On the second 
^itBsingf it Wfts declared mortal. He resigned 
llknself with courage to his fate ; convinced, t0. 
use M% own expression at this awfiil moment, 
*^ that he ^ho is attached to Kfe, when k is ne* 
^ oessary to die, lii as weak as he who would' 
^ die, when it is necessary to live." He declined 
Baming any successor. ^* I shall cautiously re- 
^ fniin," said he, " from any wonl that may 
« tend to influence your suflrages in the election 
<* of an emperor : my choice might be impruT 
^ dent ; and if it should not be ratified by the 
• cpnsent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
>* person whom I should recommend. — I shall 
^ only, ifiereforej as a good citizen, express my 
^^ hopies, that the Romans may be blessed with 
*' the government pf a virtuous sovereign.*' 
' His wound, from the exertion h^ mad^ to 
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spe«k, begfan to bleed afresh: he called t6t a 
A. D. ^i^^ug^^ o^ ^^14 vrater ; suod soon afiter 

363. expired, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a short reign of one year and 
eight months, from the death of Consiantius. 

The character of Julian has been pourtrayed 
in very different cdours. By infidels it has ever 
been e^^alted to the highest pitch of perfection i 
while the christian writers have thrown a darik' 
shade even over those idrtues which h^ reaUf 
seems to have possessed* In fact) he appears td^ 
have been a compound of good and ixid qua? 
littes; but it was probably Ibrtufiate for the 
world that the latter had not time to develope 
their fuU malignity. 

The death of Julian, in whom the race of 
Coostantiui Chlorus became extinct, left the 
empire without a master and without an heir*- 
The situation of a famished af my, encompassed 
1^ a host of barbarians, shortened the momenta 
of grief and deliberation ^ and after the remaina 
of the emperor were decently embalmed, in 
order to be interred at Tarsus, the various of-- 
ficers of the army MFere summoned to assist in 9e 
military senate* The merits of Sallust were 
unanimously allowed i but the venerable pra&fectf 
alleging his infirmities, strenuously declined 
the purple. While they debated, a few voice» 
saluted Jovian, then in no higher rank, than firsts 
domesdck, with the titles of emperor and Au« 
gustus : the acclamation was repeated by the 
guards ; and the new prince, astom^ed at his 
£>rtune, was invested with the imperial oma-N 
ments, and received the oath of fidelity fromt 
Che generals. 

, The first order of the new empetor, yfU> ha4 



supported witk credk the character of a Oiristiaft 
mi a loldier^ was to prosecute the intended 
inarch ( hut the news of the death of Julian 
tuwing revived the confidence of Sapor, he threw 
the near guard into disorder, and with difikulty 
they reached the city of Dunu The Tigris was 
atili,on thetr left) and after several ineffectual 
efforts, the army was compelled to relinquish its 
deslgaof passing that ra|iid stream* Their dis* 
tress was hourly augmented by the pressure of 
Cunkie, and the increasing numbers of the ene* 
my ; when the sound of peace, though concluded 
on the most- disgraceful terms, once more in-> 
spired hope into the dejected Romans* The 
cession of five provinces and of some« important 
cities, purchased the deliverance of the emperor 
and his army, from the forlorn situation to which 
they had been reduced. 

: The &ith of Jovian was announced to the 
pec^^ by his display uig the banners of the cross 
mthe hes^ of his kgions, in thdr &tiguing re* 
tum towards Constantinople. The edicts of Ju- 
lian were abolished ^ and the attachment of the 
emperor to the orthodox belief was declared by 
the reverence he expressed lor the virtues of the 
great AthanasiuSk This persecuted prelate waa 
again seated on the archiepiscopal Uirone ; and 
every part of the emperor's conduct showed his 
religion untinctured with bigotry ; and his be- 
nevolence of intention, which alike regarded all 
his si]^jects, whatever principles they professed^ 
Impadent to occiqiy the palace of Ccxistan* 
tinople, Jovian had rapidly advanced as far as 
Dadsstana, a town lying between Ancyra and 
Nice ; while his wife with an imperial train was 
kasteoing Xo meet him. She brought with her^ 
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their in^t waa Veromaaas ; wA the m&akttkt of 
embracing her. husband seemed M hand, when# 
iike a stroke of tliuQder) it . was announced to 
her that he was no more. Having indulged 
Yather freely at supper, he retired to rest ; and 
next morning was. found dead in his bed. Vaf- 
rious causes are assigned for his fiudden exit; 
the quantity of wine, — the quality of the mush- 
jooms he had eaten)«»the vapour of charceal)<-"»> 
the smell of fresh lime, — ^haye all been insisted 
on ; but little inquiry was made at the time* 
iroxa whence it may be inferi^d that SQ^ie on^ 
was interested in the concealment. H^ icorpit 
was carried to Constantinople; luid the pomp 
prepared for his entrance was changed jLo the sof 
lenmides of his ^neral, after reigoipg ^^m^wh^ 
less than twelye months* 
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T/te Reigna of Valentiman and Falcns^ Gratian^ 
f Valentiman the Second^ and Theodosiua. 

T7y)R ten days after the death of Jovian, the 
1? Roman world remained without a master. 
At last, after several candidates had been pro- 
posed and rejected, the suffrages of the electors 
Were imited in favour of Valentinian, the son of 
Gratian. His father, from an obscure atuation» 
had risen to the highest commands of Africa 
and Britain ; and the son had on every occasion, 
displayed a manly spirit, and a vigorous mind* 
In his person he was tall, in his countenance 
dignified; and his general habits, which all 
^rung from virtue, had acquired him the es« 
teem and respect of the anny. He professed 
the christian faith, and was now in the forty- 
liiird year of his age. 

Valentinian being thus raised to the 
purple with universal acclamation, was ^^' 
next called upon, with some degree of pe- 
remptory rudeness, to appoint a coUes^ue. His' 
intrepid looks amid the armed multitude, and 
his words, bespoke a sense of his own dignity* 
** The cliotce of an associate," he observed, 
^ requires deliberation ; that shall be ftiy care ; 
" let your conduct be dutiful and consistent. 
** Retire to your quarters ; refresh your mindi 
** and bodies ; and expect the customary dona* 
^ tion on the Accession of an emperor." Soon 

• ilOKE.— 'Xlli . E 
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after Valentinian, having consulted the assembly 
of the chiefs, bestowed the title of Augustus on 
his brother A^aletisr ; and occasioned the final se- 
paration of the Western and Eastern empire, by 
assigning his collfeague the prasfecture of the East, 
with the capital of Constantinople, whilfc he re- 
tained Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, and fixed his 
court at Milan. 

. ^t this juncture, the barbarians Were pres^f 
on the frontiers of the Roman empire in 'an 
quaiters, and gradually pushing their inroads :t6 
the very centre. The Germans attacked Gaul 
and Rhactia ; the Sarmatians and Quadi over-ran 
Pannonia; the Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Atta* 
cottis, invaded Britain; the Asturians, Spaii>i> 
and the Moors, Africa. 

\ It required all the bravery and conduct of Va^- 
kntinian, and all the skill of his generals, to 
tnak^ head against so many powerful nation^*, 
Jfovian, however, was considered as the scoui^e 
of the Germans, as Theodosius was of the Picts,, 
The son of the latter was equally renowned ia 
arms ; and these commanders were no less disi- 
tinguished for the vigour with which they carried 
on wkr, than for the good faith with which they 
observed treaties when once made. Some of. 
the other generals of Valentinian were, perhap»i 
more politick though less sincere. Considering 
that they had only barbarians to deal withi they 
thought it no disgrace to take advantage of them 
in the interpretation of treaties, or to sacrifice- 
truth and justice to the preservation of the in-* 
tpgnty of the empire. 

A German monarch was vpiy pearly trapanned* 
tjy the emperor hii;nself, and. only escape^ t^^ 
»uare that was' laid for i>im by a pr^ipitate flight. 



JTte Saxons, less f^nunate^ ftfiter beatiiig^ imc of 
Valentinian^s generals, \rere afterwai-ds siirround-i 
ed, and unsuspectingly cut in pieces* This de^ 
testable treacherf would have left a stigma on 
the character of the roost barbarous nations, anci 
ill acccMtled with the generous spirit. and high 
sense of honour that ever distinguished the Ro-' 
man people; 

At this period, indeed, corrupGon had risen to 
Its hetgh^ and truth and honesty shrunk abash- 
ed* Valen^nian was severe in punishing those 
ministers that abused his confidence, yet no one 
was evjei* more fnequendy deceived. At last he 
knew not whom to trust, in such a degenerate 
state of manners* Complaints of the most se* 
rious nature having been preferred against Ro- 
manus, the governor of Africa, and a person 
of great influence at cottrt, Valentinian detef- 
mined to probe the buiuness* Accordingly, he 
deputed Palladius as commissionep, on account 
of his character for probity; yet the goveraop 
found. means^Jby intrigue to destroy the indc^ 
pendence of his censor's report, and to keep himit 
fr6m publishing the irregularities which he had 
discovered* With consummate art, he engaged 
Ihe Qffii:ers to whom. Palladius distributed thetr 
pay' to make him presents, under colour of the 
respect which they owed to a man who was in 
such high favour with the emperor* The comn 
missioner accepted the money, and then pro* 
seeded to examine every thing with attention, 
and found the province, to be in a deplorable 
condition, as it had been described by the accuM 
^rs of RomaQtts» . , 

Palladius having informed himself of the trutk 
fif affairs, repndaphed the goveroor ^ith Jiis con^ 
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duct in the- a^dmini^tration of theproviAc^) uSiS 
avbwed his resolution to make a report to th^ 
emperor according to the trujli. " You are at 
^ liberty so to do/' said the insolent Rotnanus ; 
^ but neither shal] I conceal firom our common 
** master your facility in receiving presents, and 
*• the use you make of the trust which he re- 
/ poses in you." The conscience of PalladiuB 
was touched) and dreading the indignant justice 
of the emperor, entered into an accommodation 
with the governor, and promised a favourable 
report. The unfortunate Africans, in consequencei 
were sacrificed ; and the complainants, by alter- 
nately employing promises and threats, were ca< 
jolcd into a retraction of what they had alleged 
against Romanus, without foreseeing the dan** 
ger to which they exposed themselves. Vakn-f 
timan being thua deceived by the &Ise repneM» 
icntj^tionfif of Palladius, which werfc further cor* 
joborated by the accusers recalling their diargesi 
wdered the suj^posed defamera of hir governor 
to lose their tongues, and even some of them Id 
mafStr death. 

. But though craft and avarice characterized th0 
ministers of Valentinian in general, there were 
•ome splendid instances of a contrary conduct 
amotig them. The sincerity of Iphicles may? 
well conti*ast with the duplicity of Palladius, which 
has just been mentioned. This man being dele- 
gated by the Epirots, to thank the emperor fotf 
the upright government of Probus, who preside^ 
over their province ; and Valentinian, suspectingf 
that these thanks were the result of entreaty, or 
extorted by threats, said to Iphides, « Are you 
<* really and truly charged by your countrymea 
<« to give me thanks ?" The reply, though oon-^ 



tonant to trutfi, would havQ do&e honour t9 tU 

dexterity of a modem jesuk : ^' They uodoiib|i« 
f< edly gave me in^'charge to come aad eapipea* 
*'. their gratitude to you ; but when I received th« 
f* commission, their eyes were "fiJled with teara.*' 
. ValentiniaO) though often duped* took the moat 
sedulous pains to discover the traih,.and with ibi« 
iselenting .se><erity punished every demiation in 
^hers from their duty. His wife Severa, who 
had unjustly acquired an estate, he first obliged 
to restore it, and then refnidiated her for the f»x\U 
He exhibited many examples of torture, and even 
buttling alive un&ithful officers; and yet the pu-* 
nishments he inflicted seldom <q>eratedas a. warn* 
ifig on others.; . 

Indeed he was so much the slave of self-con** 
ceit, and entertained sucli a high idea of his sa* 
gacity and. talents, that it was probably con-t 
sidered«s meritorious .to deceive him. No oaia 
dared advise for fear of offending him :. he was 
easily provoked s and his anger, when once cx:% 
<?ited, was little, short of madness* When his 
ministers, however, saw. him giying way to his 
passion, they took care to pretend having just re« 
ceiyed intelligence that some province was me« 
t^ae^d by the barbarians, on which he became 
perfectly tractable: and throughout Us. whokt 
seigu indeed he was fully employed in repress- 
]|ig the incursions of -the numerous enemies that 
^vironed his division of the empire*, and in 

flving energy to the feeble councils of. Valens* 
Ihe Quadi were the last objects of his enmity. 

: • The five great' theatres of the war were Germany, 
Britain, Africa, th« Danube, and the East, in'all which 
Valentinian took an -active part, either persons^/ or by.' 
I^s generals.- > ^ ■: - .. . ' 
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Xbeae httvia^^ioirdked'hinl bqmnd aH suifr^^iaaev 
or Ibrgiveneas, he reviled their ambatfladors who 
ted. come to sue for mercy, in language at once 
|^!Os»aDd intemperate ; but while he was straining 
his voice, and the violence of his gestures express^ 
ed the agitation of his soul, he burst a blood-ves* 
tcl» and fell speechless into the arp^s of his attend^ 
. antSi He died at the i^ of fifty-five, 

^75* after having reigned twelve yem^ ; and 
Mt his throne to his son Gratkn, whotn 
he had invested with the purple from his earliest 
youth* The stem temper of Valentinian gene-> 
rally rendered him insensible to the dictates of 
humanity : he considered ctem&EKy as a vfeakr^ 
nessy and severity as a virtue. Yet he w«as noli 
widiout bright parts in his chalatter. la an age 
of religious contention, hi^ wise and moderate ad* 
ministradon contributed to soften the mtanners, 
aad abate the prejudices of reUg^ous factions. 

But to: return to Valens. In the second year 
of this, prince's reign, a competitor ait>se, in the 
person of > Prqcopius, a kinsman of Julian. A 
rumour prevailed, that he had been invested 
with the imperial purple by the Apostate, before 
the ahar of the Mo(Mi at Carrh« ; and certain it 
was, he had some pretensions, either natural of 
delegated, to the etDpire. On the election of 
Jovkn he was removed to a distance, by^ being 
appointed to conduct the coVpse of Julian to 
'^rsus, and to superintend the celebration of his 
Q4)sequte8. When the ceremony was concluded, 
Procopius withdrew himself from the eyes of the 
publick, aud all endeavours to discover his reti^eat 
proved ineffectual* In fact, he had concealed 
himself with a friend in the vicinity of Constan-^ 
tinople, WhiQh h^ occasionally entered in disguise 
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Blinds^ ttt regard <o. the reigniiig {Masce*: 

Flndto^. after scnme time, that tbe chttSBefeer 
of Valens was ^deapitedr 4«d feimiclf abeent ai 
S^ria) busied ^lath his preparations tigaini^ Uie 
Goths ;. ProGOpiuS) clathed ill a pttv{>le. veaty 9^ 
peared) as if he Jiad risen irom the.dMd» in lie 
midst of Xkxistantiaoiiksi The aoldiecs received 
yiai'witk ahouUi of jof and vowsicf ^eUtf) (he 
ntidcqntents flcicJted to his standard ; the magis«> 
teatea^ere. seised ;)the.pn8DniMind anenaisibrok* 
opea;. iand, in the spaeeof a Am liours,.IhmG» 
pius became master of tlie imperial oilf* Ttoe 
GoiiiicJk princes- gladly > contmatedtan niHanm 
writh hirti ; and seireral cilies and pnwinces ekhcr 
Toluntarily acknowle^ed :tiie domiaion of the 
iiaurper9<» submitted to the force: t»f his an&Bi 
The cottnt»nance>and snppoct of Faustina^ widoar 
of the.«mpei»r Con9taatinBf added digait|r toJas 
daims; and the princess Constantia^acav^^&i^ 
fear»cldy being shown to the army> they una*» 
.nimously swore that they woold protect .the 
xeyal infant with the last drop of their>hlood» 

Valens wasjKt Cssarea when, he first feocMred 
intelligence of this rehelMon. Despairing^^ hia 
fcrtune «in account ^f .>lhe extamal -foesriie had at 
the .same tiane to combat^ • he praposed ^4)*g^ 
dito with the usiHrper,. and abdicate ithe ptirpte* 
From Jthis .d^ign he was dissuaded by hia mi* 
Bisters* The ,pmiett JSallust^ :«dio. had been dia* 
placedtt was again. restored lo his authority ; aiid 
the affections of the! people being in some m^i> 
aiUEeuCfinciltated by . thistappointment, the addiera 
of Brocopius. began to desert his standaid> aa 
lApidly as they had joined it« In twb sticoeasiae 
er^gementi at Tl^»tirarand Nacosja,. the hiniN 



ffAAti t>riu1l«ii was betmyed by; his tfoapi^ saai 
after waadtert ag:' some tiipe among the woods, h« 
was taken up, and carried ^boond to the emperor, 
who caused him ;«o^deiea{»tated; > 

Hibd: Vakos only exeried htimdf to defend 
the power wkb wfcich he was l^Uimatdy in* 
vested against all <^^ooents^ he might have ap4 - 
Iwared respectable, if 4i6( praise-wonhy ; but 
his cycml absurdity in attempting to letter tha 
consciences of men, and tormenting his subjects 
for tlieir o^nions, deseives our execration. A 
M«kms Aiian hsmselfy he invetemtely persecuted 
^kt orthodox r 'Against whom he thought dis« 
gtace^ exclusion from offices, and spoliatio&sof 
pi^^rty, siiid even exile, insufficient; but also 
employed tatirtures and death. Eighty eccle^ 
naaticks deputed by the clerg3rof Omstantinople^ 
t» complain of having an Arian bishop placed. 
over them by the-eH^rop, were -OKtered to be 
p<st to 4eath« . Tiie pt^fect, however, fearing lest 
such an execution should exdte commotions^ put 
dusmim board a vessel, which being carried to a 
sufficient distance ^t>mthe:^ore by the m^inistera 
of his vengeance^ was cmelly^ set on ^re, and . 
aonsuim^d .; the assassins escaping in a^boal:;.^ 

. With all the sop^stitious. prejudices of a lktl<tf 
«KkMl, ■ the attentioRi of Valens > was . equally di*> 
rected to divines, to sorcerers and astrologersi 
dicliverersof oisacles, fortune-tellers, and the de* 
ceivefs^Ad deceived of ei^ry kind. Every book 
contoioing circles oriines, figures of animalsf.or 
delineations of the human body, was held to be 
the lybominable collections o£ a dlabolical.sctence) 
and an mstrument of scHxseny, deserving to b^ 
committed to. the flames. These, were sought 
.for with t|ie most v«»atifiuf industi^ and jffcp* 



icTiprijgi' di^ence > mi the i|K>9t ^nertd retiro* 
ifMiiA aS domestick fife were ransacked for Iheir 
dfscpveiyj Unhappy w^te tho»e in wKoae poe** 
session such manuscripts were foutfdt wbioh 
t^ou|^h there only by chance^ bixMight on the pot^ 
^eMot*:the same punishment, as if they bad been 
tppiied to forbidden aKs. Examples exist of 
this notorious injustice, and even of the iniquit|r 
of ioquisitoi's, who multiplied the number of the 
g|]^ilty, by concealing interdicted books in places 
from whence they might e^ily be drawn^ to ob* 
tain the stipulated reward. 
. 'I^deedi every thmg which appeared' to bear 
aoyrelatipn <to magick was reputed a eriaie ; anA 
it wfisr 1^. diSicult metter for raialieioQs ingeniutf 
19 torture the meat innocent actions and appear* 
^nee* intp suspKiQn. of guik. Ftotua, thepMi^ 
e0n9^1 of Asiifcj e^certed his alulities in 8ttoh.diS4 
^ofverieB. He/putthe. philooofter Cterknuis'^to 
di^tb) snei^ly; i^ faaviag, m % iettec to hk-wife; 
n!Sde use of ai tenar empk>y£d in sovcery^ 4$ 
lN>tliaiif by oertidn words, cunec^the pro^ofMnl'f 
dtiighter of a fever, and was rewarded by behw 
eeftdenmed to disath as an mferoal ftgen^ A 
yoang mm having touched the marble of a tatir 
with the fingers of bodihk haikla, and theii ap^r 
plied thetn snocessivcly. to his chesty pronoandng 
the- four vowelsy as a eharm against a complaint 
i« .his BtogftMKth^ wits inimediately executed as n 
taoceier and tnagidst^ /-'Sucht wtart the barbae 
Kklesr exercised' by thi mihiaters of the superslii 
tite»'yaienii ; but as it 'tits been judiciously db^ 
(erved^ ^< if the emperor' looked upon magick a9 
^>ia vain science, he ought not tohave been alarm- 
^ ed at It :' but if on the contmryV he had any 
<' Jhi^ in it, he eught to have allowed it $ siitoe 



4S rome; 

" the ex«c«^oft^ wliat is foretold depeiidcd iM 
* apon himi*' This reflection peculiarly applies 
taa prediction relative to himself, T^e cm-' 
perop, on being informed that some person having 
consumed an oracle to know who was to be his 
successor, and was told that his name began 
iprith Throd^ ot^dered all the bearers of thosfr fetal^ 
tetters to be massacred. The persecution fell 
heaviest on the pagan philosophers, who had ex« 
tremelf increased under Julian the apostate, and 
who Constituted a kind of religiows society inf 
which polytheism was professed. 

The rigorotts statutes he passed on other mat* 
ters of morals and police, and the still greatci^ 
•eventy with which they were carried into exe* 
eutfon, excited a general detestation agdnst 
Vi^fts ; and the last time he left Constatitinoptef 
its inhabitants swore he shouldneverrfe-enter that- 
city and find the^ thex'e. ** May Valens be 
♦*;lnimt ^Irte l^ Beeatne a contmoft impi^eeatioii' 
i%ainst him ; and th& curse ^ved propbetick* ' 
• During the whole reign of Valens, he bad 
eaririedt^ war with the Goths ; atld these pebpteyk 
^ough. repeatedly beaten and admitted to term>a^ 
wcr6 too iiumerous^ to be quiet, and had txw 
many enemies not to pant for revenged Havingf 
been expelled from their possessions along the 
mouths of the Boiysthenes and Niester, and 
impelled forwards by the Hims, a barbarous 'na<4 
ttofi from the norths-west o£ Asia, they presented 
tiieoMlves on the banks of tlie Danube, to. tiia 
number of two hundred thousand men, earnestly^ 
^tpeiiting t^e Romans, to grant them xi passage/ 
and receive them, into the empire. Valens im-* 
imidently gave them settlements in Thrace ;* 
jiot sopn afier' being irritated with bad usagei 



tlief tdoK up. A»ns under tbeii* king Fritigern^' 
^d<},. being joioedr by the Huns and. Akn») oncti 
^ipre pi'epai'ed to take the field* 
., Paring these disjtractiqns in the ^^ty the em4 
peror Gratiao, who had ipognted the throne oC 
^ff Weston the dc^^thof his father, and had. bis 
infant bi^>ther ValenXtfiian. associated with hiim 
sras engaged in a ^seijous and bloody cnmtest 
Ifdth the Alemanni. The intelligence that Gxa/t 
^an intended to lead his forces to the assiatanee 
pf his uncle Vakna, pointed out to the turbulent 
Alen^anni the moment of successful invasion* 
They passed the Khipe on th^ ice, amounting tOt 
is^y thousand ifien ; ^and the youthful empejror, 
ha(^ing (;pll^9ted hi^ forces, marched against them^t 
accompanied biy the expierienced Nanienus^ and 
fdellobaiides, who united ia his person the^ chOf 
peters of .count of the dprnesticks and klng.o^ 
^e Franks, Iq , the plains of Alsa^e^ the welk 
^*acti^d evolutions of the^ Romans triumphed; 
over the valour of the Alemanni, five thousand 
gf, whom,, 8^r the d^ath of their king, ^ ^ 
tejftped-in^o the woods and mountains* ^7. .. 
I^l^eejiiperor pursued the enemy into their 4 

own xiogntry, and compelled them to sue foi^ 
peace* * pratian, thoygh then only i4neteen,y«awi 
^s^ge, gave such ^i^nnest of poqrage and 4?oih 
|vcti|{.^hat;;)>e inspired his subjepta with Uie firia 
t|0|pes.of a long and auspicious reign. . . » 
While Gratian was. thus, receiving the homago? 
«nd applause of his subjects, Valens^ as we have, 
^ready s^en, was detested by his peQple,.andi 
iuriT>und^4.by enemies. At last he was urged kf, 
fhe cta^ours . of the n^ulititude to march againsM« 
^p l^rba^ians whpni;)^^ h^ incautiously ad? 
^tq^-)f^tp;.his 4ominiQnsi* The turbulence of 



the cidzens^tonspired wkh the'rsfohtDesy t>f VtL* 
kns to hasten the downM of the Roman empire. 
Some of the generals of the ehiperor ha^ng ob^ 
tained partial victories over the Gotha> and 
abundance of spml, Valens now ^ermined to 
•hare in die gioiy of their victories, and Avith a 
wunerous army advanced to Adriafiople. 

The imperial camp was pitched under <the 
wi^s of that city, and a council ' assenibled to 
decide the fate of the empemr and the emp^« 
The obsequious eloquence of those prevailed^ 
wha represented every doubt of victory as mi- 
vbtthy the majesty of the Roman monarch ; 
and thMigh certain intdilgefice was brought that 
Gratian was advancing by hasty marches, at the 
taul' of' his victorious legioils, to insure, by his 
j«tfictioii, the success of the Gothick war, the evil 
genius of ValenS) reinforced by the insidious 
aihrice of his lieutenants, pursued him; and he 
noshed with a blkid hnpetoo^ty on death and 
destrucdon. ■ 

.leaving his baggage and military treasure 
under, a strofig gusurd, the emperor marched 
from Adrianople to attack the Goths, ^ho were 
encamped about twelve miles distant. By some 
mistake, the right wing arrived in sight of the 
enfemya considerable time before the left; and 
the tscddieis of the latter, in endeavouring to 
quicken their pace, were thrown into unavoid^ 
M& catiiasAOiu The treachery of Fridgem, one 
of the emperor's lieutenants, forwarded the sue- 
oeSB of his countrymen the Goths ; and in a short 
time the Imperial cavalry fled before the Gothick 
squadrons, while the R<Mnan infantry, abandoned 
^ J) and sun^nded on every side, wa's broken 
^8, ' and o«t to pieces. Valens, wounded an4 
deserted by his guards, is said to have 



httxi ^statytA from the fidd of baetk by a fetr 
faithfiil adherents to a neighbouring cottage^ 
Which, while thcj endeavoured to dress his wounds 
was set on fire by the enemy, and in it was colli- 
flumed the empekt)r of the East. A boy, who 
escaped iixM a ^rindow, alone survived to inform 
the barbarians of the tnestimabie prize they had 
lost by their rash conflagration. 

In this unfortunate battle, besides the empc- 
itorj two generals, two great officers of the palace^ 
thift^-five tribunes, and two thirds of the Romaii 
am)y, perished* The remainder was only saved 
liy the approach of the night, and the calm cou^ 
rige of Victor and Richomer, amidst the gene- 
nd constertiation. 

' The pride of the Goths was elated by their 
^4ctor}'', but their avarice was disappointed by 
tihe obstinate resistance (^ Adrianople, in which' 
the greatest part of the imperial wealth had beci» 
secured. At lengthy raising the siege, they 
poured into the suburbs of Constantinople; 
«nd while they gaxed with admiration on the 
imperial capital of the East, a party of Saracens/ 
in the Roman pay, rushing from one of the gates, 
put them to the rout* The Goths retiring* pos* 
^ssed themselves of the narrow pass of Succi ' 
in the defiles of Mount Hsemus, whence they 
gradually s^iread themselves as &r as the confines 
of Italy and tlie Adriatick sea. 

On the first reception of these barbarians into' 
the empire, their sons had been distributed* 
through the cities of the east. Those youths ■ 
evincing a tlisposition, on the death of Valens,to 
deliver themselves from bondage, became the 
victims oJF an indiscriminate slaughter in every 
.place where' they resided; and by this cruel po- 

R0M£.*«-*4iI. F 



5t ftOMB. 

Hcf the eastern emptre was deUvened tvom their 

machinations* 

By the death oi ValenS) Cratian, exclusive of 
bis share of the west, found himself |K)ssessed of 
the whole easteivi emjMre.^ a burthen which his 
modesty taught him he was unable to bear, un» 
Assisted and alone* Indeed, fnom the descrlp*- 
tion given us of the miserable state of the empire 
at this time, by contemporary authors, it is evi- 
dent that a youth of twenty, anda child of tea 
years of age, must be incompetent to manage 
80 mighty a machine, compoeed of such jarring 
'and discordant elements. ^' The whole.country," 
si^ they, ^' from Constantinof^e to the ItaUaii 
Alps is wet with Roman blood* Scythia^ Thraoe, 
Macedonia, Dardanta, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia, 
Epiri, . Dalmada, Pannonia, and Gaul, swarm - 
with Goths; Sarmatiaffis, Quadi, Huns, Vandals^ 
franks, Germans, and Marcomans* Nothing 
has escaped their rqpacit^ ; all raiiks and .ages 
:. have suf&red from their fury. How. . many emi- 
nent persons of &itlieir sex, how many consecrated 
virgins, have undergone the most dreadful hard- 
ships as the preludes only of a hard captivity I 
Bidnops have been massacred witli their clergy ; 
t:hurches destroyed^ and the most beautifulxoun* 
tnes covered with ashes." 

To aggravate those ^calamities, the Romaic 
army, on the defeat of Valens, had in one day 
lost its bravest o£Bcers, and best4ried soldiers \ 
while the- enemy bad g^ned additional cpj^* 
dence> and were inspired with fresh vigour to 
dare and to endure* Gmtian, lK>W£ver, having., 
gathered the wrecks of the forces to.^ether, 
united them with his own untouched legions, and 
thus^ opposed a barrier agadnst the &rther pjro* 
gress of the barbarians. 



soiree #4 

^ Bmail his vtfktar atid-ali hidftcimty woukl 
probaibl^ have been in vain, had he roI tieen 
Assisted by Theodosias, afterwards called The 
iGreat, whom he prtvsdied on to biicorae /^j^^' 
Ills associate in the honours* and toils of S79. 
-empire*.^ It seetn» indeed that Gratlan 
-la this choice' was willing to atone^ tti the persoa 
of the son, for the injustice sufi&red by The<^ 
•dositts, ihe father, three years before. This ti^ 
lustrious general, after imving subdued Biitainv 
mnd by his \iaoriou& arms reslot*ed peace t» 
.AMaij penshed on a scalEeld at Carthage, a 
.^ctimto his eimous calunmiatot^, who, under 
*fiilae accusatioDfty had practised on the iiiexpe^ 
jMence of the young «mperor, and extorted a wct^ 
.^nce of coodtmnation liom hi«i agauist^oD* 6f 
liM best friends*. Th^odosius, the younger, ater 
•Uafiither^a catastropfatt, rotivedto Spain, wtievt. 
4ie lived in obscurity/at the time Gratian aun»» 
anoned him to sharethe throne of the East. It 
'9fppe9n^ thatibe was ireUictaiiUy dfawfi ftook th^ 
jtrtoqaik'scdnet oi ptivate life ; but haring ood^ 
•aatiunedthe reinaof emptfe, he matrag^d ^vtttL 
with energy and decision. Gratian fcamff 
;ptoccd them ia such able hands, i*eiumefl to- 
'4rards the west, satisfied '.with his^ original g<K 
vcmment, bi^t sent his brother Valentiman th 
Miiaii, under the guidance of his motfa«!r 
Jaistiaa. ....'. 

. Under these emperorsr religion was <ihenshed^ 
•aod its . mitikteTS obtained a very po¥rer^i iii- 
>fiuence in the state. Unfortiaiately, however, 
vfbr the peace of mankind,' imd the eredit of 
Christianity, both the * princes said the ecde- 
aiasttfiks were divided in their opinions. At . the 
. 4»utt otGcatian the Cathotiaka prevaitod; atthat 



pf VuloaticiiSii) a yMmi Anatibm i tod wn'iMt 

f»aif the (kpartcoent of Tbeodosius, the opjios* 
.teg«sects wei*e DumenQaa : but the ondxKioxy of 
the eraperor during his reign^ absot^)^ the 
whole of thein« Indeed, to kim ^icMig» th* 
glory .of subduing the arian heve^« aod abo^ 
)4ahii^ the worship of idol^ in the Roman vorkU 
The prtbo4ox faith of Theodoskis was confirmed 
l)y.an argument adapted to the meanest capar 
f\iy. He bad conferred the tiUe of Augustus «n 
iis ^de»t ij&QUy Arcadius ; and the two princea 
jd^ere .£«fi^ on a tlirone tQ receive the homage of 
4i)«iir subjects. AmphiloehiuS) hiabopof Jceniuori 
#P4^acbed Xhoodoaijus vgitb veremao^ i>i]t:£«> 
Jl/mmi bib .aoo iwith ianuiiaci^' The indignant 
i||LQP%jpQbt gptvf^ of^dors . tliM the rostick pvelala 
4^^1dbej|iHan(lyjdttiienfrpoihisfa«aenDe; faufc 
lifrUte tbe .gua<(lawere^hi9i9tiuig :hijn cmtttfaexiflab* 
j(9ip$i&;pQlemick €ixcl£un)^> ^Siidi is. the AfdtA^ 
^ m^aAi O.-e^iptrpr 2 wbaph theicingiaf hea»(mliaft 
P.PWm^^ ^^« JanpiQiia 2Bdn.«dho:«fiEbrt'lii 
r1< iW^Fsli^p &e.£atherf bat fefiifte le adbnowftedge 
;^^^ ^ual i»^«^y «f his diyifie Hon Y' ThM« 
4w^iis itmnediately embracod the bishop, and 
i^viqg 1^ jBL w9kmn ediot pioolaiiiied his omn 
.Jfuthy branded <all i3$h<» disaoDted kosa it >wtl^ 
(ihejiyppeUatiofi cif herotioka* Acauncil at Ccm- 
iM9^r)i^A<>|4€i;cai^^ the theological systeoi of 
Nice, and the edicts of the emperor denounced 
fl^ mneri^ p^sUi|»9 againat «U gsinsaycn : but 
tJ^efie peoal edi^ w^re seldom ^eolbrced < The»> 
^IpuHS >fra» too much a Cbiiatian to eflftbme hit 
J^^nda iiii <;he blood of his subjecta, on accouiTt 4C 
iheir rejigiousipiiaciples. 

Before we nesume the oami^ve cf eivii and 
piUt^ry jSYei^ ixi^mm pKQ^^rto obserjRSi Ihat 



4MieboieCs, Ifae fbrnrunoers of. the iiKiiik% wfaoik 
4ive»«iicliincSioiis vaified^ nxseitiiii^ to the lttii»' 
4ii which feh^ tivanl.^ 

^ TiMte aachoraito,^ paMtiE»9 with «ii earnest dt- 
•aiK to atlam peiiMtioiH retirtd into |rtaeca m- 
-note from Uie dangaaom templatlam and oi»- 
'^fUfiliaBs oi cities, and tiraa ptvaod tliat itiof 
. thought thoir. virtue vas vidiieroMe. .Btae 
-atttdiaus to avoid evil* thaoti Jto^ do^, goAd, thMr 
^confined themaebiea^ to isolated re^wMh 4Bid aa- 
/lowcd themaelves no^imefcoone with thdr MMk 
, aatR' hayoad what the atrictcat wee fiy raqiii>l|. 
>Ths cafnam &tib^ lliefaaia m ^^Egypl raeaiMt 
manir-of^thaso ;^ 0tlieB»:isod on afola^lcaardiearj^ 
Kir; imted.in coimmniitas, ^tMmumgUi^ «adfi 
other lo virtue^ hy the ibiioe of ^^ac^pvaeid mh 
:mtspW'i vad 4i9od «ada»^a ofiaanumrgovenior of: 
4heir oim electioa** 

* Of thia bkttor deacBltPtion^^acevi to have heen 
«tiiMe «hotlodi;a leditae Itli&jli' the viciidtf of 
£6naiaiitinB|^. AftUoch) attd other large cttiea^' 
.Sofiarated hy* ^mii^xy^ aaehiaiDn from aodatf, 
4he diuties.s^hieh called thom^to the |Mirticipatioi| 
.of i the. holy my atenes -of; religion m {mhlick, fa^ 
op A CDninianical&oirbet^veen them and the pe«^ 
•file. From^ their exemphi27?lt&, itv was natural 
Ho euppoBeA thsy ahooki^ belaokiad up to.hf the 
«fdgar with a«a and veneration; and to give 
jeam^nqr^tQ uky ofuman^vit waanecesaary to g^ 
4Hrer!thfr.ehtQ&. of. these aeduseai who thua>b«<» 
icame: formidabieinatmaieDtSy either for^Mr agatTial 
4he.gQ3iremattntr ^^ 

' Whilst the bishops and.^ter'auherdiaaae mU 
Instemof reUgiont used persuasion and exhortsi» 
lioaAgau)8tidokKtry>theeQip»»ra.aadgoQKrBioQi > 



itk tikit aAiils^tfMMdflote t)m ieVeier 91101 of ptsh 
UntiQO. Ja sM pka^m Ibe m» io£ BecrlSee htm 
ifaydden^ t^ fsomccritted yrn|Mitji^ amaft conAi* 
eated, ami the hopes of ^eJ'jiglMW iiritt.c«t» 
•gniA^dib^ the demottiwo of :H» iCMi|>bi> dokmy 
tS athkli wore, the moat he»ittifuianl apleadid 
«Kmiiiiie]ila of Gt^aiafi niio>iiiktttnpe# £i0reie.^ft> 
IM^eaproacaibed tiie ivorsiktp of aofr iiiaaifaate 
idol^ and «kc nn^eatir iof Jufater/vas ckffaded 
^ a ifaKeree ois the senate of Borne.. If t'tae 
i>itwct «fitheg«l8 were poeaeiitt^ k vaasirif 
if .im)n otf faiikmt^ ; aiid tli« patvfihafiiaiia it 
t pi fkMHB became the .canasieiMt «f the Aomaii 
Jaiias. Sftuch ^ isevohniot ittdeed teok fiaoa. ill 
JKfigitii%- lli^ lit a.&wy^aa».jaft^r the deftii lif 
Thtoci^diii floi. a «eitig» 0f Polf tWam waa 
aiiifaie to fiiecya of -the tegishitor. 
;- ■ '^he cariy fimurjof Gaatiaar was cqcial |».. Ikot 
c^ the most celebrated princes^ ficloKe he had 
liniahed kia twarnkth^scar^ he had endeared faiin- 
aelf bjr hia amidWe ^lispaaitiODy alfehle maaaaaa^ 
tffMnagc;, and •^oadtiet'y hoth a». hia aQidier% hia 
.^riend% and hia people* The taKceadhi^ yttfo^ 
^wnPfWf «f his neigii uiidermiiied) in some do^ 
fSpasj that rej^tationt the iMaia itf widch liaii 
•hecf) laid with ao^mseh cace* While lie acted bf 
the adviee of the laithifil £oiinsallom af his b- 
4h«*f he ir*» a patlatn ibr princes ; . hut whw 
4tae or acctdent had remeved those, he hecanie 
the dupe of kfuable) but moa^ pliant, -minbtcra) 
•niio flattered hia errors^ er even created theas^ 
/jFiie ipiard of his person leas intaasted la. Ifac 
Alani, and he participated in the rude and inde- 
•corous aouisements of these bapbariaas ; iv^ile 
.4ihe c&sgraceful spec|ade filled the kgioas wllih 
yricf 4aS4 mdignatiap* 



The mmitiat't^mmmkklkMkk m«h i}mMm} 
thft fiie Di Gmiitm^ Ikbiield adraitiinmivi 
A it«live-.Q£ S fw an i' thit conmrfHuuv the iieOow- 
«aidioiv and iltt^vii af TlMatfosiiM, vhoae* ito- 
vntioa ^ei ted nyidpfi- »iiih>cnvf jmid Moipad* 
f«t»|» . Ttoi jemu»><0£ idfl' life had lengi faad 
iMt.iB Bn[ba»$ tnieoiaeiMf^ Jbnthe KM.flnft* 
ided .& dtttii^irteff of oneof Hhc piineqMi fitiwiM 
m IJ^nnnuiifmshiM.. Hmm.ni.thiB nwqr tie, itte 
Midkfs ia .oaacart with the (uuirmciaisy wkh . n 
inattditttry iMife «BaBiine«Bi voice, peecfaeniei 
)iiBEi.e»pecer. iHe^eoierce hiomlf tfiat^hemk 
eMBfeyed to aiaaawHie ino^Bnal patfAm^^m 
Aeumtmmta^ Aafeiip hfMl. aiaialed his. aJlegiaBBC, 
he extended his aMMon/ bejnad the limita 4f 
iiiiitiia and fMiideti^ ranlaed toantHipale.the 
4ifist|[fui of Crmtei s . lie invaded, dni^.^wlik % 
^awecfill fleet and army^ dnodf ooaayaud of 
dintBOB'^l and the teidiem of Gtatiaa kistsad^f 
^ftpommif Jua maaoh^ reteif c d ' hte arkh jofAd 
jMtlasMUtions. ^Siieh disg^ had ^e e mpewa 
girett) ta his icgieiiaiy aeldicrat JdH^ys^standaid 
iaaa ahnoat ttBtvetsabs^ deaeried} md the ua^ 
tu^py Gns^ien fled toaRsuda Ijymim with a icMb 
Mmn of 'three hundred horse. . He vd^t stM 
iiare «paebcd in Bnfidy the domiaieiie of hie tesfi- 
eher, had he aotheen deeewed % the porid&sitk 
^featestalionft of die fsofvamop. oi the- pnmoemt 
aifao delayed Ids. pragnU'^the geiieral<of the 
^agtAf €£ Mtatuam canpe^op $ when die eompeesr 
«f the West #aa deiaireead into hia haaflts, and 
iBstantty pwd to death, aiier a >rsig»* of eigit 

• •this is the l!rst recorded invasion of the Continent 
kf the iMMivts of thH Island. How mwy firtsl «net have 
iJJfisOflaGesimst 



tfetn^ imtkm tmentefMk^jmmiM iii»4i«c> Willji 
lum pestsbed MelkteoGUs, kmg of tiic^RAks^ . > 
' The rapid v8ao(:e8siQQ o£» •vemli ren^eittct it 
^ottpoMobk Sor TbeodkMtw to .pfwent «hcr.Giitasi' 
•l»4^ cf hi».boiidMtor;.aail'he ted vctme^ 
^me toxon^nt b» mewrtBcs^for revenging tte 
4»«th 0f :Gi»tiai% fadbre aA awab»Mador aciircd 
.^mn Mmnmam Xa..jiiitify his comkioly mdto^ 
«fibr teraift o€^ acDBOHnodation* The condilions 
firopaaed wcm m theiugh tone of aa. Independcat : 
49d9eieign9 and not of, an naiirper. Maximot 
.iK^'OUt onl]^thci.akeft»ttve of pence or .war | 
jiad deelandy.tfaal if hia fri^dabipand hiaclaimt 
,veve rejected, he was prepased; to diapvke ift 
jbat^ titt: eaBp».«£ the waMft; 

The voice, of honour .andof :^;fatitade caHed 
jftoid Oft Theoiloaio& to retort defiance, hot Ida 
aitualioii suggested .' mtklcr, cowiaela* The av 
aatetn of Gratian possessed the most warliko 
piofiniQes of idie esi|iifei . The east was e3c»» 
hausted by the^Gothick war ; and the baiharanb 
of ihe nokh menased the- veay exiateiiattf of;tfa^ 
Roman nam^* These coasideratioas indiaiad^ 
Theodoaius' to accept th&j^iaace.of the tyrant ; 
.hut he stipuhited .that, Maximoa^ sfaooki contend 
.himself with the countries beyond the Alps, and 
4iat Val^itiniaii, the brother of Gratiaa^ shotild 
he secured in the . sovereignty of Italy, Afm% 
and. the western lilyrtcum. Tins prince who - 
waa entirely under the.^idaaceof his mothet 
Justina, a zealcHisArtui and a fiivourer ofthat: 
heresy^' aoon .^foind himself embroiled with htS' 
catholick subjects, particularly with Ambrose^ 
archbishop of. Milan* ; Mas^imus, pot. ignorant 
of the religious squabbles which agitated hia 
leouity secretly meditated a desifn cf.. turning^ 



Ifaem to Ubi^o«m.af36inKKtri^ ^ vi^tMBg telgr 
tp his otber.ibiiuQiQnS) in yialatkm of the tretitf 
be had junttConchiriefU 

That ke might occupy >irithout reaifUuioe thir 
jNiMies 'Of Ihe Aips^be pinesaod Dominusy the 
ambiV»8ador of Vakiit^iaiit to aopept a coaatr 
durable body of tmops for .^ aarvice of a Paa* 
noaian wan Thh dangcroua oi&r was incauf 
tiCKialy acceded to ; and -the siparich of the au3(H 
Uades'Avas^dira^ted by^ the ambasaador in parson* 
The artfcd MiunnMi% however>.foaoiwed ailefttHir 
ip the i:#ar f 9fii the afipears^noe of his cavalry 
Jirsit anopunced his hostUe mtentions to ihe aovar 
iiriga.of JUaly* . 

Justina And her aon f^ei ^eir oily hopes «9 
-fiigbitfand 4«ftehed Acpiiil«ia>ln safety ; -but dreads 
ii^ the e^ntof a-sieget .sha rasolped lo Ihiow 
h«ipfstf 4X1 the poipeoful pfotectm of TheocMii^ 
4o(oi^gJiy : e£abs4?kiiiig. wkh Vate rtiwn » «h# 
jy^^ 1^ T;hessaj(mic;». Mepnwhile 4m» fUhjlBM 
iof Val^i^^ipian roadiljr siib9Htl^Uo4he««arper#iiil 
Maxunus for a short tisae was luidisput^d natef 
rf4l»e,Weal.^ 

, ThrodoMf^ jrerfiwBd M^ sNKiKwitft wiidiiaSaaf 
^tk^mt^ conoemt isiid iiiptsAfc •piiepasstk»i)s wiefiv 
jtnsde ior ^hecJwe .4be >9U»dWfl^ amhMm jfi 
M»^mu99 yihQ%e ^t^ in^^ided in tjhe «b«R| 
fpase of twomonthSf Jh^^ steady laloiir x. d. 
^;theQaii^aiMi O^muuHN in tb^ paycf ^iag. '< 
ikp «N^per, waf»isc9»laRivted by-th« dej^- 
4f^iis evokiiiOjM of Umb eavairy ^ the Goths* tht 
^¥i¥^ aij^d tlifi Al»m. Th^ tyssoa himseif t^ 
j^f^red des^ute of inilit^ury «^iU ^^nd personal 
5C(Hii!^$ ; bis lofceSf ^nd^r the co»diact< of bift 
:Ua9li\er M2^ircdllii«i% woi?e .d^ieatc4 in n shavi^ 
mAki jWb tl^..h^s i>f )])^ ^i«( ai^ TkwNT 
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Iddbius |)tlsh^ fon^rd witil fluch clHigence mi6 
the caftipaign patt of* Italf, that Maximus had 
scarcely time to shut the gates of Aquileia 
^inst the victor, 

• The disaffection of that garrison hastened the 
tlownfal of the usurper, who, disrobed of the 
impei4al' ornaments, was conducted t» the camp 
of Theodosilis, and* abandoned to the- vengednce 
of the soldiers, who instant^ beheaded him^ 
His son Vktor whom he had created Ccsar^ 
tmderwent the same fate> and his brother Mar- 
•cHintts had fallen in battle. To his wife aikt 
^daughters, Theodosrus showed the greatest cle* 
menc^) aiid assigned them an honourable atld 
tedepend^it fortune* No search was made after 
the adhewiks of , M^tximus ; and the emperor oC 
the East having annexed to the states of Vaten-^ 
•^tftan those prdvinees which had been rescued 
from the usurper^ after spending^ the winter at 
Mlaih^miide his tripmpbal. ctilry into Roih4 
next q>ring) and th^n proceeded to Constah^ 
thiople. , . - 

No sooner was he nithdrawn, than the asph^ 
Hig mjinislers of the humane but timid Valen- 
tbtiflBn began Uf dQmk>e«r over their master* H^ 
WHS now, in aigreattrmeasttre) directed by AH>on- 
f^astes, a Frank, whom the- soldiers had raised* 
without the consent of riie empterair, to the rsiidt 
of general. This man had fought with> seal and 
success- in the cause of Valentinilin, duriog thi 
i>ev<^ of Maximus ; but his arrogance increashil^ 
ivhh his services, and the ^cility of his mestlr^^ 
disposittony he at tast became insupportable* 
4Stili) howeveis the -youthful emperor had not 
the courage to pronounce a dismissal to his inao* 
-Ifiit- servant ^ but bc/thrtw him 9^f*f^ cont»iiH 



kig.luV Aicluu^ and taden to rritk«. Tbe 
hau^^ty Arbogastes, hfving read it, r^>lied» 
^ My.autbopttf does not depend on tlie smile or 
^^theirown of a monarch/' and contemptuoaslf' 
tore the mandate* The indignant prince war 
With difficulty restrained* from drawing hia 
aword; and a few days after this quarrel^ Va- 
lentinian was found strahgkd in his apar^ A. D. 
ment. . The crime of Arbogastos was re^ 391. 
)»eseQted to Uie world as the voluntary > 
efFect of the emperor's despair; his body was 
conducted to Mikn, and his funeral oration pro* 
n^uiiced by Ambrose, whom he had often op- 
]^08ed. Thus fell Valentanian the second, in the 
twentieth year of his age ; alike regretted Unr the ' 
good he had done, as &r ^kat which ¥n» hoped 
from him in liitureii 

; The artiiil Frank did «at think pn^r to as- 
sume the purple htmself^ but invested with it 
£ugeiiiu8^ who had originally been a leather of 
l^mmar, afterwards of rhetOrickr^ and at last 
had made his way to honour »id distinctioii by:> 
t^s r^jutation for eloquence* . This man Arbo- 
gaates had k>ng favoured, and now ^made htm. 
the to(4 ef his ambition, ki promoting Imn to a; 
dangerous tbrone, which he knew he could noffe:' 
Iiope to fill h^mseli By the directions of hiSf 
patron, the new emperor sent aiiibassadors to 
Theodosius, who- amused .them with expressions t 
of friendship, till ^e bad time to prepare for 
f^ar* Two yeara were thus spent on iK>th ndcs' 
In holding out the palm of peace, but at the same' 
time exertii^ their mutual power to support 
their .respective claims by force of arms. £uge» 
nius, in order to sU^oglhen. his party, took the 
I^agans jmder, his pi^tec|jo$i; «nd umkr his/ 



«ttftfilces<|ilifthelrafft ii^tde its k«t aChtHigle; ^fbB 
senate of Rome having supplkated him t6 re* 
More the revenues tx> the t^nple^ and to sanctioir 
their sacrifices^ he politically granted their de^ 
xnmds ; and when Theodosius marched against^ 
kith, the Christlims, menaced with disgrace an# 
persecution, pat up their united prayers for his 
Safety, and success* Their vows and predictionil 
were ably supported by the diligence of the iniv 
perial generals, Stilicho and Thomanns^ and^ th« 
dHiferent bands of Iberians, Arabs, and Gothsy 
among the latter of whom was' tlie^ renowned 
Alarick^ Who acqnired the first khowiedge- 
of the art of war, under the standard of TheQ« 
dosius. 

. Arbogastes,. whoruIlM the western enrpire in* 
the name of Eugenius, attempt^ not to defendL 
the extent of a wide and Tulnerable frontier; 
but fixed his statical on the confines of Itaiy«« 
Theodosius beheld with astonishment the campf 
of the Gauls and Germems,. which occupied th^ 
country extending to Aquileia and the banks^ of 
the river Frigidus. . Undisihayed,: however j l^ 
numerous obstacles^ he began the attack^ and; 
^aced in the front his barbainan allies, ten thou^ 
sand of whom perished in the field, without mak** 
SBig. any impression on the caihp of the enemy* 
Theo^sius, under cover of the night redred to ther 
adjacent hills, filled with the utmost disquietude ; 
and the vigilant Arbogastes detached a line of 
troops to surround him. The next dawn disc6« 
vered' to Theodosius his danger and at the same- 
instant dispelled his apprehensions* A friendly 
message from the leader of this detachment, ex'" 
pressed their inclination to desert the standai^d of 
the uauiper* 
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moB renewed his attack: on the camp of his nnd $ 
md a violent tempest^ which suddenly: rose from 
tiie east, cbivingt the dust in tlie faces of the eucik 
myy. seconded the efiEbcts of the pious emperoib 
The superstition of the Gauls- magnified the teiv 
TOrs of the storm ; and thef yielded without shamt 
to the ihvtsible powers of Heaven. The head 
of Eugenius was separated from his body, as 
\xe pix>strated himself iit the feet of Theodosius; 
and Arbogastes, by ft vdhmtary death, escape 
ed the mortification of yielding.toUie conqueror* 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the Roman 
irorld acknowledged the sole authority of Theo» 
dosius, who made a lenient use of his victory^ 
md: instead of persecuting his pagan subj^^ts 
who had embraced the cause of the late usurper^ 
he endeavoured to open their eyes> and to with* 
draw them from their error. But though mer- 
ciful to their persons^ he destroyed) with the 
most determined zeal, every monument erected 
to false gods, whom he pursued into Egypti 
their cradle, — into Greece, their emiHre,««-^id 
Rome> that universal temple where th«y were 
<dl assembled. And to show the superiority of 
the Christian religion over Paganism, his own 
example taught humility and forgiveness of in« 
juries f though political necessity, on some occa* 
sions, obliged him to use or permit a rigoulf 
contrary to his natural disposition for clemency. 

The inhabitants of Antioch having shown the 
grossest insult to the imperial family, after ex- 
periencing niany marks of the favour of Theo* 
dqsius, were sentenced to extirpation in a mo^ 
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ment of wrath ; but the bishop of Flavianinterccd- 

ing in their behalf, they obtained a free pardon, 
and the only suffered were those who had been 
executed by the command of the governor, who 
took upon him to revenge his master's cause. 

The massacre at Thessalonica, however, re- 
flects little credit on the memory of the emperor 
of the East. The citizens having killed their 
governor, for refusing to release a charioteer 
who had attempted to violate a woman of quality, 
Theodosius was urged to send his soldiers against 
the place* What orders they received are un* 
known ; but they entered the town sword in 
hand, and surrounding the people assembled at 
the Circensian games, slew upwards of seven 
thousand of them, without distinction of age^ 
sex, or condition, and without discriminating the 
innocent from the guilty- 

. St. Ambrose, then bishop of Milan, having 
heard of this horrible execution, sent a monitory 
epistle to the emperor, And exhorted him to ex-? 
piate his fault by sincere repentance* When 
Theodosius next visited Milan, he was proceed- 
ing as usual to the cathedral to assist in the cele* 
bration of the divine mysteries, but was repelled 
by the pontiff, who declared him excluded from 
the communion, till, by a publick penance, he had 
expiated so publick a crime. The emperor sub- 
mitted, and returning to his palace in tears, per- 
formed with humility the offices prescribed by the 
canons of the church, 

Theodosius died soon after at Milan of a 
dropsy, in the fiftieth year of his age, after a 
prosperous^ and, on the whole, a glorious reign 
of sixteen years, leaving to his son, Arcadius, 
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the throne of Constantinople, and to Honorius 
the sceptre of the West. They had both, for 
some time, obtained the title of Augustus; 
though the former was only eighteen, and the 
latter no more than eleven, at their father's 
death* 
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CHAP. XXIV. 



The Reigm of Arcadius and Hononu^--^ Theodo9iu% 
II, and Valentinian III* 

A. D. T? UFINUS was appointed guardian ~ 
395. ' ±Sl. or mimsterto Arcadius, and StiHcho 
to Honorius« If these two persons were 
not rivals under Theodosius, they soon became 
BO through mutual jealousy of power under ht» 
sons, who, out of respect to their &ther's memo* 
TY and virtues, were acknowledged by the unat 
nimous consent of mankind, emperors of the East 
and West. Ru&nus, by birth a Gascon, and 
whose character is stained with the imputation of 
£very crime, had risen by the favour of Theodo- 
■ius to the praefecture of the East. He possess- 
ed diligence and capacity ; but pride, malice, and 
covetousness, tarnished all his valuable quali-* 
Ues. Stilicho, on the other hand, was of Van« 
dal origin ; and his strength and stature admira- 
bly fitted him for the profession of arms, in which 
he had attained a high rank, by his prudence 
and valour. A partner in the glory of Theodo- 
sius, which his conduct had oflen exalted, the 
dying monarch had recommended to him, with 
Ius last breath, the care of his sons, and of the 
repubiick. The person and court of Honorius, 
at Milan, readily acknowledged the ascendant of 
Stilicho ; but he soon showed a desire of thai 
superiority in the government t>f the East alsoi 



wtiich^ he averred, had been destined Sir' him bf 
Theodosiusy during the minority of his sons. 

In order to delbnd himself against these pre- 
tensions, Rufinus projected marrying his daugh- 
ter to his imperial pupil) confinced that the 
fether-in-law of the emperor would hare no com- 
petition to fear, and even stood a chance of 
4)eing associated with his son-in-law in the putv 
pie. While he indulged • these illusory hoj^es^ 
Lucian, count of the East, having, incurred the 
resentment of the emperor, by his disobedience 
lo an unjust order, Areadius committed his pu- 
nishment to the revengeful Rufinus, the former 
patron of the accused, who, with a malignant joy^ 
fuidertook a rapid journey from Constantinopte 
to Antioch, of eight hundred miles, to see the 
waageiticey whfeh he had prompted, executed 
to the unhappy offender. Without goin^ through 
any of the customary forms of justice, Luciarl 
was condemned by his inexorable persecutor to 
suffer death by torture ; and no sooner had Ru- 
#nns perpetrated the inhuman act, than he rest 
Iximed with sh»ilar speed to €k>nsta'ntinople, in 
order to hasten the nuptials of his daughter, 
whom he intended to bestow on the emperor of 
the East. 

• But whiie the prsefect was satiisiting his revenge 
at Antioch, a conspiracy of the subordinate mi- 
nisters, directed by Eutropius, the great cham^ 
berlain,^ undermined his influence in the palaott 
Areadius fell no partialattachment to the daugh- 
ter 6f Ruiinus, but listened with eager atK^ntiOA 
to the description, and gazed with rapture on 
the picture of Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, 
a genera! of the Franks, in the service of Home, 
mhOf after the death of her father, had been 
G.2- 



tinople* T|ie ^^asi^sQr t^ so i^^ul^y xsfimef4- 
t4 ibis re^l (lee^asi $|^ tjbp i|>j^>i^g<^ fo^oesii^on 
4et i»t( fM» if io ^^iQUjse tbe 4ftugl>ter f^ .Ri^iim^i 

£ii4i>3j4«4<e/»td^ i( ^li^ppctdvaii ^t imat9 aftdt|»t 
INiDeipid ^wii)cb ^nt^mg, iaye^d h^r wit^ t^ 
im^egUi IPpb^Sj and «o&dMQteji l^er itp the ps^cf^ 
^md finas 'of iM'cadiiis. 

. Tb^'^oEfiecy hj^ success of jtl^U coo^iiticy fiso* 
fd an Htdelible ridtci^ cai the cbacacter ^ $hf 
Jiunifiter, whp vas wounded to this very qo|!& bj 
•fke fmstrttion of his plsm > t>u|; while h» wat 
j&^vjerting his wealth to the sufipart of hia d^d|i|r 
ing influence at the court ef Con«ta^tiiK>ple} hA 
ji^e «)arined by the approach of s^ vevf fergoic^ 
Me rival in the person of StilichO} mast^ivg^Qefaji 
0f the empire of the Wjest^ •wh^ had wfMiertaiLfs^ 
to lead back the esKstem troops ths^ l^ad bees ^m? 
I^o^ed in the cml war against E^^ius. 

In ordt^ ti» -fiupplant this dreaded chtfsf, and ^ 
ami^ hm^eX neeesaary ioihp en^perpr, ^|[nii% 
Jpf underhand practices, stirred up th« Goths $^ 
V^dals to invade hi9 dominions^ and horrible 
•were the excesses oommitted by these baifo9irianj»» 
under their leader Alarick. They passed 9ver ifi« 
$» Qreece) which they rfivaged without opposW 
tlon ; and though 8tilicho offered to turn the fon* 
DCS which he Gommanded against thefn^ ArQsdiue^ 
m consequence of the insidyous advice of Ru&nuiSt 
iorbade him to advance ; and desired that th<^ 
^XK)ps of the East, which he had united tp bis 
0wn, might be sent back* Tbe prompt obedi* 
jence of the general of the West evinced his loyal* 
ly to tile world, but that his revenge might n€$ 
Aleep, lie gave the charge c^^h^ borrowed }i^pfm 
to his intimate Inend Cainas^ a Goth* 



jipom 8.ufiiiuft» 1^ ftDf UiQtljr disi^tcbed tim« Hi« 
flUim^ kf4^ WW fiiteiidj»i»e4 to the brutal biff 
4( tib^ pPlHil^c^ I btti his wife ond dfiiighier wm» 
{>rotecCed by a religious sanctuary^ ni permit- 
^ afterwards to ^)end tbek Ityes in a peaoeful 
tn^tiiwi^ait at JU»ru8$i)«iaf 

S)^t tbQugb Stilicibp |^i^tit£Led hm revM^e by 
X^ aounler of hisriFidf his AmUtion was cfisap- 
jMiioM. The empenwr Araadius iMseferred Ibc 
ftj^sfdcpions art^ of the eunuch EutropiuSf <to Jte 
4^ro fi^ius of a fowigyt warrior- The ehanas 
j^ £Md9xia» aiKi the swprd of GiainaA» who had 
Imm^ pripvailed on to accept the stal^oii of masieiv 
90net'ai pf %hp E^tst* till they wej^e- dividetl by 
jftaiousy) su^porled the. authority of £ut«opiu6i 
9nd> itt a .momeat whea unioii was most necnt* 
4iry» the subjects of Arcadius aud Hoooriut 
iwer!^ iostirucied by Ihetr fespeotive nuisteiV; 4» 
tifiw i^nc^ other iu a hostile ti|Bht« 

The peoples who hsd rejoiced at the deaths 
BufiQ»5> soon Amnd that th^ hedLgainod oetUag 
t^ the cbai»ge« Euficopkia wa^ stoioed with aU 
lie ^vl»:eA of his predececnor ia office) withoufc 
pomemnis ^X ^ ^^ $«g^ng queUtiesp The 
vld euuMcb w^» i9uel» di^illidf ii^i?ateful» and 
immq^vliy jHiepicioas* Hedistnieted all ivrhoas 
he did not pecsAnaUy likei and partiouhurly thosf 
wbf> had b^u hie benefeotoni* Stilicho» atitt ani^ 
HAted with ft desire of mgulating the affairs «kf 
the Ej^t, and pi?ew)tjng their ^nal ruin whioh 
he ibreaaw would involve tbe West) had 8etuni<» 
jd to Gmm» m «fVo^ ibe devait»tion»o£ Ah^ 



iifik^in 43m&fMtrfi EvApopiwh as jcii^km^ of hi« 
fir^ponderaace as Ru&nus had been, sent him an 
imperial mandate to forbear this officious atten- 
l^€m and to retire; and that he might not offend 
by bfldves, he procured a decree to dtelare the 
"piinisterof Honoriusa traitor to theeti^re^ and 
caused all his property in the East to be eonfi#- 
catedand sold. 

' The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of Arcadiusy left htm to 
his uiMrorthf favourites, «hd prepared to assist 
the majesty of the western empire by the punish* 
ment of Ckildo the Moor. This man having 
been invested with the command oiAivka^ bf 
Theodosius, had for twelve years Qscerciaed hh 
tyranny over Uiose unhappy provinces, and gm^ 
tkially usurped the admiiHstration of justice and 
of the finances, without account^ and without 
control* Apprised of the designs of Stilicho. 
against- him, he addressed his homage to the 
feeble Arcadius, and the ministers of Constant' 
linople took upon them to urge their ineffectual 
claim ; while the general of the West, despising 
their interference, thought pit>per to oppose 
Mascezel, a younger brother of the tyrant of 
Africa, aiKi a zealous Christian, to the power of 
that usurper. Mascezel, who had been obliged 
to fly lor his life to the court c^ Milan, and 
whose iimoceBt children had been- nvurdered by 
their inhuman uncle, eagerly accepted the com- 
mission that was given lum, in order to have an 
opportunity of revenging, private as well as putv^ 
lick wrongs, and landhig m Africa with a body 
of veteran troops, c^itamed almost a bloodless^ 
victory. Geldo, deserted by his troops, attempt^ 
ed to escape into the £ast'$ but being seized and 



^OfAmif ^ftmitd bf m ^sdxadxaf >deafth the tor- 
tores wiikb he had reaaoo lo expect from Jm6 kik 
iteiiMd Qfid ^etftdous brathar, Muoecel, rhow- 
^vciTv did fiot kng^ tuenre ImA viotory : the opart 
of MiAxm had^recetTed him ait hitoietum with af- 
fected apptoCMe but aecKt jealouay ; and soon 
Mter in paamog through m titier^ he was forclUf 
di3niounted fiom his horBe, and dDowncMU 

Tkm fogr of Milan 'for the rcc^mryoi Afiricat 
pas suGoeeded Iby the marriage of Maria^ die 
daughter of Stiitchoi to her ootisia Hionontt% 
9i4m> W9B then onfy fourteen years of age* The 
consiimiiia^on .of the iio>«il nupdala were^ howu 
eniBff) fdday^d by tiie »ingidily or Ifflpotenoe of 
liie amperar ; -and Mane died a vngin after 
being ^ten ^ara a m£eu it was aeen dieoevered 
thai Honoriua-'waft without AaleBto and wiltout 
paaaaoas* Amused with feeding poultry and 
aimiiar avocaKion% he was cenfeent'to ahnnber 
Ihnrag^ iife4 »*^9 ^during an eventitd mgn of 
twenty-eight years, it is scarcely necessaiy to 
meii6on ius nameu Bat the valoinr aadabitities 
of ithe an^stevigeaarai!) !fer a long time compen^ 
aatod ite ibhe incapadty 'and is^otoice.'Of ^ 
wanaeohy and riipdied .the inxaskm of theiia»» 
Innmsy twho now middplied .their attadss in all 
qoavteBBu 

> The Gaih%^ ptxibaAdy invited by tJie treachery 
of BiifiattSy mider thp convict of ahe o-cnowjoed 
AiaiifiB, ^ad spread their devastations tothe veiy 
walls of Conetankiaople. That celebtated leader 
ittd 8«>lioited the oommand jof «tiie Roman apRnes i 
bHt hcing Kjected, :he tvaversed the pia^ns of 
HiBBsaty 4Md Maoedoaia, dekiiged the fields <t 
Bhorjs and ficeotia with Ids snynads of bar* 
baiiiai|s« aadaliipaeeee aiMcee^r^ iieit dhe 4ms 
rorof his arms. 



T9 KOKBi 

The last hope of the people was ifOfT pfotel 

on Stilicbo, who advanced to chastise the in- 

A. D. ^^^^ ^^ Greece* The mountainoas 

397.' country of Arcadia, was long the theatre 
of a doubtful contest between the two 
l^erals ; but the skill of the Romans previedl^ 
ed ; and the Goth» were at last surrounded by a 
strong iine of circumvallation. Stilicho, con- 
fident of victory^ had retired from the scene of 
action, to enjoy the theatrical games of the 
Creeks, where he received the mortifying in- 
telligence, that Alarick, by equal resohition and 
address, had escaped with his forces into the do« 
minions of the emperor of the East, and con* 
eluded a treaty with his ministers, by which he 
wasrecogniiedmaBter-generalof lUyricum. 

Stilicho immediately withdrew, and the fidal 
enemy oi Rome^ by virtue of his office^ obtain- 
ed the power and watched for the occasion of 
enriching his soldiers with the accumulated spoils 
of Rome. 

Reinforcing his army with fresh hordes of bar- 
barians, Alarick penetrated into Italy, and ap- 
proached the palace of Milan before the en^ 
peror. was sensible of his danger. Stilicho euf* 
deavoured to animate the resolution of Mono** 
rius to hold out ; and ascending the Alps in the 
midst of. winter, summoned to the defence of 
Italy the most remote troops of the West^-even 
the legion which had been placed to guard the 
wall of Britain, was hastily recalled. 
. During the absence of Stilicho, the Goths 
advanced with such impetuosity, that Honocras 
was obliged to fly, and at last took shelter wiUi- 
in the fortification of Asta, a (own <^ Ligurta. 
Alarick instantly, formed the siege of that place i 
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thd it IS prciNdble would have sooii forced th>» 
emperor of the West to- the .disgrace of a capi^ 
tulation, had not the return of his master-gene* 
ral) with numerous forces, saved him* Stilichb 
cut his way through the Gothick camp under the 
walls of Asta; in consequence of which, the 
chiefs of the Gothick nation were inclined to re- 
treat ; but the intrepid Alarick declared he was rc- 
aoWed to find in Italy, either a kingdom or a 
grave. 

The Goths afterwards pitching their camp in the 
vicinity of PoUentiai were surprised by the vigi- 
lance of Stilicho, while they were celebrating the 
festival of Easter* Several thousands ^ jy . 
were slain, and among the captives was 403. 
the wife of Alarick, who was compelled to 
implore ibe clemency of the victor. 

In thisljattle Alarick lost the greatest part of 
his iwfantry, but he escaped with his cavalry en- 
tire and unbroken ; and pressed towards the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the diligence 
of StiHcho, who, "respecting the despair of his 
enemy, purchased the reti*eat of the barbarians. 
Alarick, however, with a characteristick want of 
faith, attempting to occupy the city of Verona, 
Ibunrd his intentions betrayed, and afler suffering 
anott^r signal defeat, escaped only by the fleet- 
ness of his horse. 

The provinces being now delivered from the 
invasion of Alarick, Honorius celebrated his vic- 
tories in the imperial city ; and on this occasion, 
for the last time, the inhuman combats of gla- 
diators polluted the amphitheatre of Rome. But 
MUMlst the acolamiitions of triumph, the em« 
peror c^ "the West was not insensible of future 
(iioig^r fshm tbe ^efencdess sittiiftien of his pa-^ 



liice at MifauBit «idtheKfoi«r topmnde i^tidpsi 
the Irorat, be fixed onthe strong fortresa of Kji» 
yeima for the ixnperial residence. His example 
was followed bf his feeble successors ; and till thft 
middle of the eigbth century^ this was coasiderecl 
as the capital of Italy* 

The retreat of Alaiick did not long secure peaios^ 
to the distracted empire. Radagaisus soon enters 
ed Italy with a formidable body of Huns, but waa 
taken prisoner, and put to dea(!h by Stilicho. Is* 
fuirian robbers ravaged the East, and the Alans 
ente^ Gaul. Palestine was ravaged by cloodt 
of locusts; Asia desolated by earthquakes ; an4 
Constantine) a common soldier, being raised bf 
his comrades ta the throne of Britaini extended 
his empire beyond the aeas. 

During these disturbances and disasters, Ajk^ 
dius, the emperor of the East, departed this life 
in the thirty-first year of his age, leaving hi$ 
throne to a son named Theodosiua» who was stiU 
an infant* The reign of Arcadius had been txuv 
bulent throughout* Gainas, who, as has beoi 
already mentioned, had taken off RufinuS} at ku4 
aupplanted Eutropius his own patron^ and eve^ 
attempted torender himself mdependent, by seia^ 
isig on Constantinople. Repulsed, however, by 
(he inhabitants, he carried fire and swcHxi imo 
Thrace; but bemg attacked by FravituSi who 
routed his army, perished in battle. 

This combination of various circumstanced 
would appear to have been propitious to Stilicho i 
be was fatber^-in-law to Honoi'ius ; married to hia 
aunt, ^ great minister and an able general ; witb 
a son alt^ady arrived at an age to second him in 
apy enterprise. The usuiif>er Constantine had 
invaded Gauly and carried hiscoa^ests even inlo> 



iSfiain ; Alarick «tin menaced Itarfjr ; and the g^- 
i^ei^mdnt of the East had devolved on a child* 
These united considerati<ms pointed out the pro* 
priety of raising such a man as Stilicho to be^ 
^ associate in the empire; but though Ho« 
tortus had (Hlen experienced hts services, whlclf 
]lad more than or^ce saved him from captivity 
tnd death, he fot^ot to reward them. The ge- 
neral 6f the West, on the other hand, had o& 
D^^ded the legionary soldiers, by the partiality 
he showed to barbarian recruits, and his enemies 
taking hold of this plea, endeavoured to per> 
suade the weak Honortus that his father-in-law 
keld a coh^spondence with Alarick from in* 
terested or atnbitious motives. Every engine 
was played off to render Stilicho *an object of 
suspicion to the emperor, as he kmg had been 
sm object of fear to the courtiers ; and, at last) 
^ order was extorted frotA the ungrateful Ho- 
florius for his exe(^ution. The ministers of blood 
pursued the unfortunate general, who, after re- 
l>ressing the ineffectual zeal of his followers, 
sfobtnitted his neck to the sword with manly 
i^ignattion. His friends and relations ^ -^ 
'Were involved in his fate; the flight of 408. 
his son Eucherius was intercepted, and ' 

ke was sdOn after slain ^MiA his daughter Ther* 
mantta, who' had succmred her sister Maria, as 
another virgifi empreds, was divorced. Among 
the adherents of Stilicho wasClaudian, who has 
immoitalised the martial deeds of his patron^/ 
and who, by suppliant condescention, e^aped 
tlie danger that menaced him. 

Though the foreign auxiiianes, who had«been 
uttached to the person of Stilibho, lamented hi* 

aoic£« »iii. H 



fi^9 yet tlie 4eaire of i«¥ei%e Ibr his dealh 

was checked by an appreh^asion for their wvfe» 
and childreD, who wece detained as hostagea inr 
^ strong cities of Italy. The abflfurd and ex«- 
iecrable cruelty of Olympiusy Wiho succeeded th^i. 
martial Stilicboy involved in one pr^miaciAoua 
alaughter these pledges for the fiddity ofr ttm 
bart)arians in the imperial pay ; who now caeanq^ 
to avenge, ^y implacable hostiBty, this, baaa; 
loplatioa of the laws of honour and hiimfu)il;y«. 
To Akuick they cast a look of hope, and, like 
a wise politician, he received their proffered $9f^ 
vices, and then submitted to Ho^oiius the alt^i^ 
native of peace, or the payment of a sdpul«bl^ 
sum* That he might hasten the deUberationi: 
to which this proposal gave rise, he laid sie^ 

j^ ]3 to Rome, which he reduced to the meat 

^/ dreadful extremity. His inquest beir^ 

acceded to, he retired. But tK^ne delay. 

H^ng place in regard to the payment of four 

thousand poimds of gold, he returned agaia 

and invested the ancient mistress of the wqcU* - 

, During th^ long period of six hundred and 
nkiete^en years the seat of empire had never be» 
fore been violated by the preface of a fpr^^^ 
enemy* The populajtion at this time migl^ 
amount to twelve husidGed thousand men ; -but 
the nobles were totally sunk in luxury ^d ef* 
femin^y, and the populace, vile and wre|Ghe4i 
had been continually recruit^ by the manu- 
i^i8§ion of slaves, or the influx of foreigners* In 
^ch a, state of universal degenera<;y,,the Roi- 
mans were rather disposed to i^^ociate than to 
fight; and thek^fore received as -emperor ' At- 
tiahisy the prefect of the city, who was obtruded 



«A thetti bf iHaiiek* Wkh tlib sovsraign of jy* 
^wn creatioiiy the king oi the Goths entefcd intv 
Ik ti«atf9 8Dd once iDore raised the siege* 
' Atts^m, thus elevated to si^reme power, and 
ftiuHtig Alarick wkhdrawn, no longer oonstdered 
fctnself ^ the creature of another's wHl, hut 
changing hii sentiments with ; his concHtioiH 
presumed to impose terms on Honorinsy wkh 
which ^at feeble prince was on the point of 
complying, whetk his nephew Theodosius, ai^ 
med opportimdy to his aaststance. Arcadiiis 
ind assigned the guanManshii^ oi his son to An> 
titenius, a great stateamani and a person of 
Kttegritf ; «id by his stiggeBtiQiis, reinfiirced 
with the succours, he had .received^ Honmos 
tecalled the olEer wiiich he had made to Attahis 
of being associated in the empire, and which the 
upstart had haughtily rejected. Attahis indeed 
was so intoxicated with hisf slippery grandeur^ 
tiiat he eren presumed to quarrel with his pRi4 
taotor, who soon deposed him irom his. powef^ 
but reliised tadeilver hi^m up to Hoaortoa* 
* i Hating more than once fitted the sweets of 
s^actbn, Alarick rose in his demands, in pro^ 
portion to the tonceiMioos that were made tn 
Ann. Rtmie was ^lU the prize in dilute, said 
to rescue it from pillage bribes, which et% 
whetted barbarick ayarice, and not arras, wett 
fesorted to- Honorius was dilatory in InlfiDing 
his promises^ and Aforick was active to enfbreo 
tiwm. While these were parleying, famine had 
tnade the most dreadful ravages in Rome. Wav 
had prevented the cultivation of the lands ;■ asid- 
the ports being blocked up, the icitisens were re* 
duced to indescribable distress* Human ileah 
w«is pu^idy sold : and mothers, shocking to xer 



late! are said to have ^rolitoged life by de- 
vouring their own oilspring. ' Those Tmsenee^ 
however, great and complicttted'ag ttey apcpearv 
w«e only a prelude to the siege, or rather to 
those horrors which quickly ensued* The citizeniH 
reduced to this dr^idful state, would' have been 
incapable of a long defence ; but . conspiracy: 
shortened the siege, and forbught on the crisis. The 
Salarian gate was opened at midnight in a iho- 
•ment of de^>air, and the imperial ctty wa» 
abandoned to the Uccaittous fury of the tnbes of 
A. D. Germany and Scythia. " All the riclie* 
410. " of tEe world," said Alarick to his soldiei^ 
on entering the gate, "are here con.^ 
^ centered : to you I abandonthcm ; but I coai^ 
^ mand you ta spHl the blood of none hut the 
^ armed, and to spare such as take refuge in the 
•* churehes.'^ • ? 

The pillage lasted^ according to the most au« 
thentick accounts, six days. TheGoths fired the 
town in various places, and many of the mosts 
splendid edifices were levelled with the ground. l€ 
is not possible to compute the numbers that were 
massacred, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Alarick, nor the multitudes that were reduced 
from an honotn^ble station and affluent fortuiicf 
to the miserable comlition of captives and ex^ 
lies. Rome, the proud and magnificeht capital 
of the universe, which, for eleven hundred and 
sixty •three ycaw, had stretched the arms of her 
i)ower from one end of the earth to another, ami 
had become rich by the spoils of vanquished 
nations, now fell a prey to a barbarian, who had 
not a foot of land he could call his own. The 
^e she had inflicted, she now suffered; ani} 
felt, in. her turn, the calamities which she had 



t^iisi^ fff 

Wlllad ta miBf other iMid0M and eMct totn- 

After Alarick had gkitted his army with the 
Ipeila of Rome) he evaciialed that citf ; and 
takiDg wkh him' his captives and his wealth into 
Campania^ he increased both by the plundopof 
iAspiiha, Lucaniti) and Calalma. With an ar«- 
4i»ir wlHch could neither be quelled by ad» 
m^tmtYi nor satiated by auoeess^ he had scarcely 
leached- the ^Etremity of Italy, when his desires 
were attracted by the inviting pcospect of ^cily^ 
and he thence extended his hopes to Africa* 
AUt his designs, however, were prevented by a 
pv^aatttre death,' which, after a short ilhiessy 
fixed the fetal term of his conquests* 

The fierocious character of the baffaarians was 
displayed in the funeral of this hero. By the 
labour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
eourse of the Busentius, a small river that 
washes the walls^ of Consentia : the royal se^ 
pulchre, adorned with the spoils and trophies of 
fiome, was constructed in the vacant bed; and 
the stream being sufiei-ed to return to its natural 
ehanoel, the secret spot was conciealed by thb 
inhumaii massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed in* the woik* The Cioths inair 
aaediately rsdsed to the sovereignty the valiant 
Adolphus, brother-in4aw ,to their deceased mo« 
aareh. 

After contemplating Rome in flames and 
floating in blood, its treasures spoiled, and its 
surviving inhabitants dragged into captivity, or 
aeekii^ liberty in exile, let us take a rapid view 
of the whole empire, and observe in what manner 
this V9st colossus was destroyed^ aad itS' meni«r 
hem divid/Dd* 



It has l>een previcmslf mmndmntdy tint Con* 
stantine, a common soldier, being invested <wkk 
the purple in Britain, had extended his empire 
over the Gauls. Hia son Constans, who had 
been brought up in a monaatery, was created 
Cssar, and, after bringing Spain under his. fa<- 
' tber's subjection, he was raised by him to the 
dignity of Augustus. At the time when lio- 
norius was hard pressed by Alarick, their uaiu^* 
pation was acknowledged, and Constantine en* 
tered Italy under pretence of assistmg the em* 
peror, but in fact to appropriate some .portion 
of the general wreck. In this project he was 
seconded by the treachery of Altabucius, one 
of the generals of Monorius, which being dis- 
covered, and its author punished, C^standne 
was obliged to retreat. The defence of Vienna 
he committed to his son Conslans, who had been 
driven out of Spain by Geroncius the Spanish 
leader, and soon after lost his head, wlule the 
father was blockaded in Aries.. 

Honorius during the «ege, sent an abk ge- 
neral named Constantius, against him, who se- 
duced his troops, and forced Geroncius htmseif 
to fly into Spain, where he was soon after as- 
aassinated. Maximus, a shadow .of an euipercu*^ 
who had been raised to that dignity by the late 
ilsurper, was taken by Constantius, who spat^d 
Ids life. The same general obliged Aries to 
surrender to the arms of Honorius. The prin- 
cipal article of the capitulation was, that the 
lives of Constantine and his brother Julian should 
be spared: they afterwards entered into holy 
ofcderst^that they might avoid being the objects 
of Mupe suspicion ; but even this prudent Jbu- 
.mility did not save them; for^ in violation of 



Utt fiikh o£te«tie% Hdoorius cMiMid tfteia to be 

» This was the age of usurpers^ and no sooner 
^ras ottc^qudied, than another rose to suppl}r his 
-place, and sometimes aevend appeared upon the 
stage at once. Jovinusy descended from- an ho- 
-Bourable femily among the Gauls, under the 
protection of Aclolphus, the successor of Alarick, 
..and some other princes among the barbarians^ 
caused himself lo be proclaimed emperor, and 
josociated with him his brothep Sebastian. His 
career was soon terminated by his imprudent 
offence to his principal patron, who put Se- 
•bastian to death, and sold Jovinus to the em- 
peror lor a certain quantity of wheat, of which 
this army stood in need. Heraciianus, another 
.usurper, assumed the purple in Africa, and after 
.Yenturing to brave Honorius in Italy, was driven 
back to his. first station, where his soldiers, eager 
to obtain the price set upon his head, soon after 
dispatched him. 

Adolphus, who had acted a principal part in 
all these revolutions, had for some time taken 
:upon him the character of a Roman genera], 
.ftnd his attachment to the cause of Honorius was 
now secured by the ascendant which a Roman 
.princess had obtained over his heart. Placidia, 
ihe daughter of the great Theodo^ius, and of 
Xvalla, his second wife, was about twenty years 
of age, and resided in Rome when that city fell 
under the amis of Alarick* The barbarians de- 
.tained the sister of Honorius, but their treat- 
ment of her was decent and respectful ; while 
her youth, elegant manners, and suavity of dis- 
position, made an indelible impression on the 



overtures of marriage to the court of HoiiQtiu%- 
but met with a diadunful repulse. PJacidiat 
however, yielded' herself without rductaoce to 
her lover> who was young and valiant; and thetf 
nuptials were .consummated at Naiiionne* The 
provincials rejoiced in an alliance which teat- 
pered, hy the mild influence of lovey .the fierce 

, spirit of their Gothick lord« AttahiSf who had 
■o long been the sport of fortune, assisted at th* 
ceremony, and led the chorus of the hymeMsl 
aong, which it seems was of his own composing 4 < 

• and was once more invested with the puiple by 

. the bridegroom, who wished to intimidate his 

.brother-in-laW) and foico him to a durable treaty 
of peace* After experiencing other vicisaitudes, 
Attidus waa at length confined in the Lipaii 
islands, where he l&il a life of ti^anquillity. Hia 
right hand was cut off to prevent his writing!, 

^bttt on vthfX account is not ascertained : h& was 
a man better calculated for pleasure than bU'- 

(Kiness, and appears to have escaped so many- 
dangers by his known native want of ambition. . 
His patron Adolphus, after having restortd 

.Gaul to the obedience of Honorius, turned his 
arms against the barbarians of. Spain, but £e\l by 
adomestick treason in the palace of BarceJoo% 
j^jy wh^Sengeiick was seated on the Gothick 
415. throne. The first act of the new. neiga 
was to murder the six children of Adol- 
phus by a former marriage ;• and the daughter 

-of TheodosLus was compelled to walk more than 
twelve miles before the horse of a barbarian, the 

assassin of her husband. Placidia, however, soon 

liadiierxeveng^: the tyrant was taken off on tl^ 



il 

te?enth^t!la)^(«f .kia p w u fatioo; tfndWdiiL €K» 
tallied the sceptney by the free cbotoe of bis 
€«iiiick foHowen. 

! Tiie widow of Adolphus .was sooo after 
obliged b^. HoQorieus to resign her person to his 
general Constandus ; and from this forced maN 
rtage a son was bom named Valenttnian. Con* 
stantiusr was associated in the empire ; but en* 
joyedihis honour only seven months, when he 
itied a haturai death, without ever having been 
■cknewledged by Theodosius, the emperor of 
the East. 

'. This young prince governed under the tuition 
<tf his sister Pulcheria, who, with the approba* 
tioQr of die minister Ahthemius, took the reins of 
empire into her iitoids ; and though cmly sixteen 
years of age, evinced a great capacity for rule^ 
6lie was equally mistress of the court and the 
«tate;.and by her infiu^ice over her brother^ 
she caused- the eunuch Antiochud, who wasob* 
noxious to her, to be dismissed. Still further to 
atrengthen and consolidate her power, she looked 
out lor a wife for the yming emperor, in hopes 
tihab the person whom she raised to this honour* 
WK)Uld be illwaya devoted to the interest of her 
benefactress. Chance presented her with the 
^yportunity- she wished. Athenais, the daughter 
of ^e Ati)^ian philosopher Leontius, by whom 
idle had been educated with uncommon care, on 
the death of {her. father was deprived by her 
brothers bf her jnst share of the inheritance ; and, 
iB^eonsoquence of the reputation for justice, 
which Pukhetia had gained through the whole 
empire, the Athenian maiden came to claim the 
imi»ierence and prot^ti<m of that prinoess at 
Cofntantinoplek Her^sense and her merit pleased 
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PWcheriav and h«r duRins, tlMNigh sHb wm 
Iwentf'^etght yean of ag^ ioflamed the heart of 
Theodosius. Being prevailed on to renoime* 
^e errors of paganism; she was baptised by the 
name of Eudocia, and aooii alter condueted to 
the emperor's bed* 

' A. D. Neither her elevatMXi nor the injuries 
4QI, * she had received could prevent the coiW 
rent of natural aflfection t she raised t» 
tte rank of consuls and pr»fect% those boothera 
ivho had so much, reason to dread her resenift 
ment i nor amidst the luxury of a palace ^M 9t» 
neglect those studious acquisitions which had 
contributed to her rise* Her writings^ wbidi, 
'v^ere applauded by a sendfo age> bare not beom 
diisdained l^ in^HOtial criticism ; but her glo» 
ries were terminated by an ungrateful coim 
petitioa for powei^ mth her patroneas ; and thd 
i|6ections of Theodosiiis being also lost^ she Mi» 
qiwsted and obtained permkaioB to r^re to Je#^ 
msalem. The remainder of her life was speal 
fn exile and devotion ; and with her last brcadi 
■he protested that she had never been guilty of 
infidelity, the imimtatioa of wfa}ch seems, first tti 
inve atienated firom her <^ vegard. o$ Tfao» 
dosius*. 

' While the emptreof the Eastwas saMyundcv 
the direction of women^ that of the West was iio 
less so from the ascendancy which PhK:idia 
vnsuntuned over Honoriua. . Such was the afi^ 
lection that subsisted between them, ^at it wasi 
supposed by some to originate from imprc^M 
motives) and to be carried to an impure excess* 
These malignant insinuations reaching the ears 
9f the parties, destroyed their cordklity, aaA 
induced PlacicSa to mtm. to. ConalantiooEte* 



White ^e tejoomoi' there #ith ker Mti j^ ^^ 
l^iaientkinD, Honorias 4ied of a dressy, 4^/ 
«fteriiragti:of4«v«&t3^-«ightfcarS) preg- 
aant whfa gseat events, 4R>me of which reflect 
iiaL]&0tti& h&oor on itis gieneml% but scarcelf 
one of theBi on the emperor himself. 

It should be observed^ that the regular ft^ett 
Mug gradttaily vffiMhKwn irotn Britain, under 
tile veigiiof HoneriiiSjiti order to repel the Goths 
aad ioUier enemies of the empire^ that ^ ^^ 
isbmd beeame wholly independent of the 409/ 
fiouan power ; and the cbums of alle- 
-gknce and protection, were succeeded by the 
soutaal afiicM of national friendship. During a 
^niod of fct^ years, till the descent of the 
&ton09 Britain was iruled by the authority of 
liieekrgy^ the noUes, and tte municipal towns. 
:*> While the ministers of the East were deliberate 
tog, die fcicant throne of the West was usurped 
hf. John, 4in imperial secretary, supported by* 
iketkis, a very able general, who undertook t»>; 
eoigage the Huns to act against Theodosius, 
should he refuse to acknoiidedge the tool of hid 
oWn ambition. But the emperor of the east an* 
ticipated the designs of Aetiu^ and sent his 
aunt Piacidia into the west with her son Va^ 
kntimaa, whom he invested with the supreme 
HOithority, at theage of «ix years, under the re- 
fl^iGf of his mother* To support their claimSy 
tbey were. accompanied by an army, commanded 
by Ardaburius and his son Aspar* The father 
sent l|is son with the cavalry by land, and him- 
aM embarked wkh the infantry. A dreadful 
tempest cKspersed the fleet ; and the Vessel which 
earned Artiaburius was wrecked on the coast* 
He was t^bken and conducted to John at Ra« 



yenna, wfeo giaTeihira ja fifandijr ncef^kxkf 'jotd 
allowed him the Ml liber^ of the town. . Hk 
itnpolitick indulgenoe was rewarded br th« pri« 
soner sending intelligence to his son Aspair^ that 
the soldiers of John were not well^ afected to 
their master^s cause^ and desiring him to hasten 
vifith his troops to Ravenna* 

On arriving there^ Aspar found the gatei 
opeH) seized upon the usurper^ and seat -him to 
Pladdia, who caused his head to be cut o& 
Aetius, who was advancing with a formidable 
army of Germans to the assistance of John^ be# 
ing informed of the catastrophe^ pilidenily de* 
termined to make his submissioa : he was agm 
received into favour; and constituted commander 
of a great part of the troops of tlie empire. But 
Aetius was not\of a disposition to be saUsficid 
with divided power. He saw with jealous and 
Tnalignant eyes the estimation in which Bo* 
niface, an officer commendable both for his vir* 
^ue and abilities, was regarded at the court of 
Valentinian III. Boniface indeed had displayed 
the most consummate talents in Africa, wiuch 
he not only defended against the attacks of the 
usurper John, but introduced there an order 
and regularity which had been IcHig unknown 
before. Tlie empress Placidia estimated the 
fidelity of Boniface as it deserved ; but the in* 
fiidious Aetius insinuated to his royal mistress 
eveiy thing unfavourable to the character and 
views of his rival; and, like a double traitor as 
.he was| privately infonned Boniface, that the 
empress had laid a plot for his destruction ; and) 
to obtain her ends, would shortly recal him 
from his government. Thus prepossessed, the 
Ainfortunate Boniface refused to obey the im* 



p«mX TQsiaAtf^i and PtecidiA, n6w no longet 
do«d>ting the truth of the insinuations of Aetius, 
tQfuj«ed him to be declared an enemy to the state ; 
whilst bis riytd was appolhted generalissimo of 
idl the troo{>s of the empire. 
» Boni&ce defeated the first army that was sent 
against him ; but distrusting his strength to cope 
stogty with his enemies, called in the assistance 
of Gensericl:, king of the Vandals. The principal 
condition of the treaty was, that they should di- 
^^^de Africa bet#ixt them* Full of this agreeable 
pn>spect, Genseriek quitted Spain, accompanied 
with his whole community of men, women, and. 
children* While the Vandals were occupying 
entire provinces, some friends of Boniface, 
amazed at his association with the barbarians, 
whom they knew he did not love, and unable 
to account for the cause, obtained leave from 
Placidia to pi-oceed and interrogate him as to 
the motives of his treason. Boniface imme- 
(Uately showed them the letter he had received 
from Aetius, and assured them that nothing but 
selMefence would have diiven him to such ex- 
tremities. His friends being intrusted with this 
voucher, exhibited it on their return to the em- 
press ; but Aetius being at that time triumphant 
in Gaul, it was judged prudent to dissemble 
with him, and wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of exposing and punishing his treachery. 
Placidia, however, addressed Boniface in 
terms of the highest confidence and amity, and 
entreated him W use his besn endeavours to free 
Africa from the Vandals. The general heartily 
fibdopted the views of the empress, and offered 
Genseriek considerable sums if he would retreat ; 
but the Vandals having taken possession of the 
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whole country, excepting only three cities, of 
which Carthage was one, the proposals were 
treated with insult : the few remaining Roman 
soldiers were cut to pieces ; and Boniface shut 
up in Carthage. There he maintained himself 
upwaiKis of a year ; but at length was compelled 
to surrender, and had the mortification to behold 
all Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged 
in the most cruel manner by the barbarians 
whom he had invited thither. 

On his amval at the court of Ravenna, Boni- 
face, notwithstanding what had happened, was 
j-eceived with the highest marks of distinction, 
and honoured with the command of an army ; a 
ciix^umstance which convinced Aetius that his 
duplicity and perfidy were discovered. Th^ 
command given to his rival, he construed into an 
unjust derogation from his own dignity ; and, 
forgetful of their common allegiance, the two 
generals soon after took the field to support their 
mutual pretensions. In the battle which en- 
sued, Boniface received a wound, of which he 
died a few days after ; and Aetius retired among 
the Huns, from whence he returned at the head 
of an army to dictate to his sovereign. Placidia 
found it politick to make her peace with him, by 
receiving him at court, and restoring him to the 
di.'^nities he had formerly enjoyed. Africa, 
howeverj was only partially recoi^red fix)m the 
Vandals; and eight years after the defeat of 
Boniface, Genserick surprised and took Car- 
thage, under the protestations offriendship. 
A D. About this period the empress had the 

439/ satisfaction of marrying her son Valeft- 

tinian to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 

doHus y but almost at tlie same moment expe- 
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rienced one of the fieTcrest trials a tirtuons 
linother can feel. Her daughter Honoria, though 
only sixteen years of age, wa§ strongly suspected 
of an illicit connexion with one of her own do- 
mesttcks : and it was likewise discovered that, no 
less intriguing than amorous^ she maintained a 
secret coiTcspondence with Attila, king of the 
Huns, to whom she had transmitted a ring as a 
pledge of her sincerity ; and invited him to 
claim her as his spouse, at the head of his army* 
In consequence . of those flagrant mdiscretions, 
jriie was removed from the court of the West, 
which she had disgraced, to Constantinople) 
where the royal family of the East were in simi- 
lar agitation by the disputes between Pulcheria 
and the empress Eudocia, which have already 
been noticed ; and the auspicious jealousy of 
her husband, that terminated, at last, in a sepa- 
ration. 

- To these domestick vexations, which Theodo- 
aius . was doomed to undergo, were superadded 
4tnany external ills which pressed upon one 
another in close succession. The eastern empire, 
•during this whole reign, was incessantly attacked 
and distressed by the diflerent ttibes of barba* 
riaiw^ who were labouring, by reiterated efforts, 
to annihilate the feeble remains of Roman 
power* A contemporary author of reputation 
has thus characterized the savage hocdes^ who 
were now become too powerful to be resisted,- 
and too numerous to be destroyed:—*' The 
Goths," saysi he, '' are deceitful, but their mo- 
rals are pure j the Alans are less chaste, but 
more honest; the Fi^anks are cunning, lying, 
and perfidious, and even perjury is regardep 
Mnong them as a venial offence ; the Saxons are 
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obdurate, but abhor intemperance or excess t 
the Gepidse ape cruel ; the Huns artful and dis* 
solute; and the Germans drunken. These 
vices," adds our author, " are much less cri- 
minal among the barbarians than with the 
Romans, who are instructed in the laws of 
christian morality. Yet these cannot exist with- 
out haunts of debauchery ; while those who are 
not allowed to frequent them personally, permit 
them on account of the Romans, who have es- 
tablished their religion among them." 

Among such of these nations, thus describee^ 
as still exist, the philosophick eye will still recog* 
nize too much truth in tiie original picture, com* 
pared with the copy in their descendants. The 
evil habits and vices of their ancestors adhere, in 
A great measure, to posterity. 

To the restraints of religion, whiqh arc gene- 
rally disregarded where morals are neglected, 
Theodosius added those of the laws^ by a collec- 
tion which was called the Theodosian code. 
This system of jurisprudence soon ceased to ope- 
rate in the east, but it was g^eneraliy adopted by 
the Goths, Franks, Germans, and other barba- 
rians, who conquered Spain, Italy, and Gaul. 
In fact, the descendants of the Romans, a people 
who had once carried the terror of their name 
over the whole world, now began to croilch be- 
fore the hordes of barbarians, who poured in 
successive myriads from the north over the finest 
countries on earth. 

Attila, who has been denominated " the 
Scourge of God>" was the most formidable ene» 
my of Theodosius. This prince succeeded to 
the throne of the Huns on the death of his father 
Mundzuk; and soon extended bis empire from 
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^e Danube to the Wolga. When he mastered 
his forces, they frequently amounted to more 
tlian half a million of men ; and, as in the state 
to which the eastern empire was reduced, resist- 
ance would have been vain against such a mighty 
host of warlike barbarians, the emperor was gkd 
to purchase short and precarious truces, by gra- 
tifying the avarice of the king of the Huns. On 
the least real or affected displeasure shown by 
AttUa, he received embassies of supplication to 
deprecate his wi*ath ; and when he wished to 
extort money for liis own use, or to enrich his 
oourtiers, he generally charged some of his moat 
faithful friends with commissions to the Byzaa* 
tine court, from whence they were siu'e to return 
laden with spoils. 

To Attila,. whose features bore the stamp of 
his savage . origin, and exhibited the genuine do^ 
ibrmity of a modem Caimuck, Theodosius mad« 
the most disgraceful concessions ; yet eveiy ne%r 
compliance paved the way for another, till the 
barbarous chief of the Huns seems to have beea 
tired of the insipid trade of extortion unresi^teti, 
aifd wished to find a foe worthy of contendinj^ 
with. But before the further schemes of AttiU 
were ripe for execution, and amidst the anxieties 
he occasioned at the court of Constantinople, 
Theodosius died of a fall fmm his horse, at th^- 
age of fifty years, after having reigned iforty- 
two. The only part of his character for which 
he is advantageously known, is tliat of being 
very pious» He seems to have had good inclioar 
tionsy but indolence or inaptitude for business* 
rendered his inherent virtues of little avail to his 
{tto^le. His sister, Pulcheria, had divided th^ 
imnpirc witli him ; and, excepting the, title, h«. 
12. 
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delegated to her the other half, as he left her 
the whole power, which, had she been as ill^ 
disposed as his ministers frequently were, she 
might have converted to his destruction, and the 
total ruin of his people. But thoug^h Pulcheria 
was fond of power, she does not appear to have 
-been inclined to abuse it. The blind confidence 
of the emperor in his ministers, and even in heiv 
self, she forcibly exposed « by presenting him one 
day an act to sign, in virtue of which he was to 
deliver the empress Eudocia for her slay«. The 
negligent Theodosius signed without reading the 
paper ; and when he had so done, his sister, to 
Ills shame and confusibn, made him sensible c^ 
Ithe danger of his inconsiderate conduct, by exr 
patiating on the danger to which it might lead* 
By the death of Theodosius, Pulcheria re- 
mained sole mistress of the empire, and her abi* 
lities certainly were as equal to the task of govern- 
ing as most of her predecessors of the other sex^ 
but as there had been no precedent for a woman 
reigning alone, she resolved on marrying, not- 
,withstanding the vow of perpetual vii^inity 
jwhich she had made. Her choice fell on Ma& 
i^ian, wh(»n she accepted, on condition that he 
\TOuld never claim any conjugal rights, and in* 
A. D. ^sted him with the imperial purple. The 
\ 450. * new emperor, at this time, was about 
sixty years old, and his empress fifty. 
He was a native of Thrace, and in his youth had 
been severely exercised in poverty and misfor- 
tune* By gradual steps he had risen from the 
ranks of the army to be a tribune and senator; 
and his own example gave weight to the laws 
which he promulgated for the reformation of 
inaniieis« V^lentintcm, who might have daipied 



the eint>ke of the East in right of hb wife^ who 
was the daughter of Theodosius, approved of 
the elevation of Marcian, and acknowledged him 
as emperor* The dominions he already possessed 
were too extensive for his limited capacity to 
govern ; and he wisely checked the vain amln- 
tion of useless or dangerous accessions of power 
and territory* 

To the imperious demands of Attilay the hua^^ 
band of Pulcheria replied with temperate cou- 
rage. He signified to the barbarians, that thef 
must no longer insult the majesty of Rome l^ 
the mention of a tribute ; and that if they pro- 
autned to violate the publick peace, they should 
feel that he possessed troops and anns to repel 
their aggressions. Attila menaced, and saluted 
the two sovereigns of the eastern and western 
toipires with this haughty declaration : — ^^ Auilap 
my lord and t&y lord, commands thee to provide 
a palace &r his instant reception*'' But the 
bartarian, affecting to despise the Romans of the 
east, whom he had already plundered sufii-- 
ciently, turned his arms towards the west, 
where the sceptre vibrated in the feeble hands of 
Valentinian, who had just lost his mother Plai- 
odia, and with her his best defence. 

Scarcely were her eyes closed, before Attila 
dispatched a messenger to the emperor of the 
West, demanding his sister Honoria in marriage ; 
and to substantiate his claim, he showed the ring 
which the princess had sent him, demanding half 
the empire for her portion* Valentiniau extri^ 
cated himself from the present difficulty by a 
4nim of gold, and averted thiS' scourge from Italy, 
?which already impended over Gaul, where 
^tius commanded* .. Seven hundied thousand 
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combatants, wha swelled the army of AttiEa^ 
were defeated in the plains of Catalaunum ; yet 
still the king of the Huns had sufficient force re- 
maining, to render himself .formidable in Italy., 
whither he retired, sacking the cities, and deso^ 
lating the country. Thither Aetius pursued 
Lim ; and partly by his power, and partly by his 
address, induced him to return once more to 
Gaul, where he experienced a second defeat 
•from Thorismond, king of the Visigotlis. In. his 
recent invasion of Italy, his progress was markeol 
with such terror and dismay, that the inhabitants 
-of the Venetian cities left them defenceless to the 
foe, and sought refuge in the little islands oa 
Ihe coast. Thus Attila, whose feixx:ious pride 
boasted, that the grass never . grew where his 
' horse trod, undesignedly laid the foundation ct 
a republick, which revived in Europe the art and 
spirit of commercial industry ; and only sunk 
under a power, as formidable as that which had 
contributed to raise it. 

Attila still persisted in demanding Hqnoda tcr 
wife ; but his attachment to her did not prevent 
him from adding a beautiful maid named 
Idlico, to the longlistof his queens. The mar* 
riage was celebrated at his palace beyond the 
Danube ; the king retired from the banquet to 
tlie nuptial bed;, and his attendants on entering 
the royal apartment next morning, foun^that 
^ Attila had bm-st a blood-vessel duiing the 
45% lught, and was su£[bcated witii the ef- 
fusion. His. funeral, like that of Alarick, 
was celebrated with savage pomp. His body 
.was enclosed in three coffins, of gold, of silvery 
and of iron: the spoils of plundered nations 
were thrown into the. grave; and the captivts 
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who had opened the ground were inlmmaniy 
massacred. The death of this warrior, who had 
never suffered mankind to enjoy any fepose, and 
Jiad never enjoyed any himself, was attended 
with the destruction of his empire* His sons 
disputed for the sovereignty ; and after various 
turns of fortune, the youngest retired with his 
subject hordes into the heart of the Lesser Scy- 
thia, where they were soon overwhelmed by a 
torrent of new baitmrians. Aetius did not long 
survive the Scythian monarch. The mind of 
Valentintan, though insensible to glory, waa 
easily impiressed with distrust anid jealousy ; and 
faia new favourite, Uie eunuch HeracKus, readily 
perspaded him to undermine, in the life of his 
igemsnsl, the support of his ^rone. Gaudentiusi 
Uie son of Aetius, was contracted to fiudoxifliy 
ihe emperor's daughter : the indiscreet behaviour 
of the &ther oftoded his sovereign ; and while 
lie urged with intemperate vidence the proposed 
marriage, Valentinian, drawing his sword, 
plunged it in the bosom of Aetkis. The servile 
eunuchs followed his example ; and the general, 
whO) with all his faults, had more than once 
saved the empire, fell in the presence of his un- 
grateful master, pierced by innumerable wounds. 
The unsuspecting friends of Aetius being sum-» 
moned to the palace, were separately mundered ; 
and the contempt which had long beeh enter- 
^ined for Valentinian, was now jconverted into 
abhorrence* 

The feeble disposition of the emperor of the 
West, would probably have rendered him an easy 
prey to the first usurper ; but his vices pi'eci* 
pitated his ruin ; and he became the immediate 
victim to the just revenge of a noble and injured 
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subject. The wife of Petronius MakimuSf a 
wealthy senator of the Anician family, had in* 
spired Valentinian with impure desires : her re- 
sistance served only to inflame his passions ; and 
he resolved to gratify them either by stratagena 
or force. Maximus had delivered his ring to 
the emperor as a pledge for a cbnsiderable sum 
lost at play ; the emperor sent it by a confiden- 
tial messenger to his wife, desiring her, in the 
name of her husband, to attend the -empress 
Eudoxia. . The .unsuspecting matron having en*- 
.tered. the imperial palace, Valentinian violated, 
withput remorse, both the laws of hospitality 
and of honour. Her tears on her return to her 
own house, betrayed the guilty secret to Makt- 
.mus ; and her reproaches inflamed his desire of 
vengeance. Two babarians, attaclied to the 
memory of Aetius, were admitted among the 
guards of the tyrant, and presented themselves 
as the ready ministers of revenge ; they rushed 
A. D. "P^*^ Valentinian in the field of Mars, and 
455. without opposition from his numerous 
train, dispatched him and his favQurit9 
Heraclius. Such was the merited end of «i 
prince Who, during a reign of thirty years, wgx 
aeither loved? respegt^, nor feared. 
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Prom the death of Valentinian IIL to the Extinction 
of the Western Emfiire, 

SO rapid was the succession of sovereigns, and 
so numerous the events that intervened be- 
tween the death of Valentinian and the final sub- 
version of the western empire^ that we must en- 
deavour to generalize our narration^ in order to 
embrace the variety of circumstances connected 
with the subject. 

No sooner was Valentinian taken off, than 
Petronius Maximus, who had been the instigator 
of his murder, was saluted emperor by the senate. 
His short reign of three months was embittered 
by remorse and guilt; and when he accepted 
thepurple^ he relinquished for evefr that happi-^ 
ness which had so eminently distinguished his 
private life. Policy sanctioned the marriage of 
his son Palladius with the eldest daughter of the 
late emperor ; and on the opportune death of his 
own wife, that he might, in some measure, re- 
taliate the injury he had received, he forced the 
empress Eudoxia to his arms. Being certified, 
from his own indiscreet confession, that he was 
the assassin of her deceased husband, she regarded 
the usurper with abhorrence ; and hopeless of 
assistance from the east, as the forces of Marcian, 
Who had now lost Pulcheria, were otherwise em- 
ployed, she secretly implored the aid of the king 
of the Vandals, to rescue her from worse than 
captivity. Genserick eagerly embraced this fair 
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opportunity^ of disguising his rapacious desigasy 
under the specious names of justice and compas* 
sion, and equipping a numerous fleet of Moorsi 
and Vandals, after a favourable voyage cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiben 

Though Maximus was respectable in private lifcy 
his abilities were not equal to the support of a 
sinking empire, and the approach of the Vandals 
seemed to stupify and confound bim« Instead of 
opposing the enemy, he recommended the dis- 
graceftil measure of a precipitate retreat ; but 
no sooner did he appear in the streets, than he 
was assaulted by a shower of stones, and a tor- 
rent of abuse^ while the sword of one of his sol- 
diers avenged the death of Valendnian, and the 
wrongs of Eudoxia, and terminated the misery 
of a feeble and transient reign* 

In a few days Genserick advanced to the gates 
of the defenceless capital, when the intercession. 
and eloquence of Leo, the bishop of Rome, pre-* 
vailed on the Vandal to spare the unresisting: 
multitude, to exempt the captives from torture^ 
and to protect the city fram a conflagration* 
^ jj The pillage, however, lasted . fourteen. 

455/ days: and whatever yet remained of 
publick or private wealth, was diligently 
collected, and ccmveyed on board the vessels of 
Genserick« Eudoxia now saw, and had reason 
to lament, the imprudence of her conduct in 
forming such an alliance : the unfortunate em- 
press, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow tlie conqueror, who instantly hoisting sail, 
returned in triumph to Carthage* 

Avitus, a man of eloquence and courage, who 
had been intrusted by Maximus With the general 
command of the forces in Gaul, while on a visit 



Vi Tlieodorickjking of the Goths, was astonished 
by the intelHgence that his master was slain, and 
that Rome was pillaged by the Vandals. The 
Visigoths were attached to thv person of Avitus, 
and respected his virtues. The annual assembly 
of the seven provinces, held at Aries, naturallf 
inclined to promote the most illustrious of their 
countrymen ; and Avitus was nominated by the 
representatives of Gaul to the sceptre of the 
West. The consent Jof Marcian, the emperor 
of the East, was easily obtained : and Rome and 
Italy) long habituated to submit to the strongest 
party, gave their silent assent. 

Theodorick, the friend of Avitus, and the suc- 
cessor of his elder brother Torrismond, sup- 
ported the character of his warlike ancestors. 
The Suevi, after the departure of the Vandals, 
had aspired to the conquest of Spain ; the am- 
Imssadors of Avitus offered them advantageous 
terms of peace and alliance, which were backed 
"by the declaration of Theodorick to his brother- 
in-law, the king of the Suevi, that unless he re- 
tired, he must expect the joint opposition of the 
Romans and Visigoths* " Tell hirxi," replied 
the haughty Recbiarius, " that I equally despise 
** his friendship and his enmity ; but that I will 
" soon try, whether he will dare to wait my ar- 
^ rival under the walls of Toulouse." The in- 
dignant Theodorick instantly passed the Pyren- 
n^es to meet the bold challenger; the Suevi 
Were vanquished and almost exterminated ; 
and their king, who had been delivered up 
to the victor, was put to death. But wliile the 
Gothick monarch conquered in the name of the 
'Emperor of Rome, the power of his friend had 
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exptredy^and 4he honour ispd interest of Theo* 

dorick were wounded by the ^vent. 

Avitus, at the solicitation of his subjects, had 
fixed his residence at Romei; but the senate be- 
held with disgust the imperial ornaments invest* 
ing a stranger from GauL Their munnur% 
however, would have been useless, had they not 
been enccuiagcd by Count Ricimer, the grand* 
son of Wallia by the mother's side, and on his < 
father's descended from the nation of the Suevi. 
Intrusted with the defence of Italy, his impon- 
tant services rendered him formidable ; and on . 
his return from a conquest over the Vandals, he 
l)old]y proclaimed to Avitus, that his feeble 
A. D. ^^'€^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^- ^^c emperor, with- 
.456. ^^^ resistance, descended from his throne, 
and hoped to find security in assumic^ 
the sacred character of bishop of Placentia; but 
even in this peaceful station^ the hatred of the 
senate pursued him, and he was at last sacrificed 
to their implacable resentment. 

On the abdication of Avitus, Ricimer gov^oed 
Italy under the title of Patrician, and delegated 
to Majorian, who had been a participator in the 
^lory of Aetius, tlie conspicuous station of mas- 
ter-general of the armies. The approved me- 
rits of Majorian induced the barbarian to com* 
ply with the unanimous wish of the Romans ; 
and after an interregnum of four months, the 
master- general having signalised his skill and 
valour in a victory gained over the Alemaoni^ 
he was elevated to the imperial throne. The 
sentiments he expressed on receiving this unso- 
licited honour, would have done credit to any 
character } and his virtues derived additional 
lustre from being contrasted with his immedi«^e 
predecessors. 



* i^ ciVil regtflkitions of Majof4atV' alt' mided 
to the relief of the oppressed, the purity of tno- 
tisAsj tmk the, restoration of whatever had been 
decayed or destroyed in the capital* Ifis mifi- 
tetrf preparations prtncipaHy punted toward:! the 
'recovery of Africa f and with this view he at- 
tineted by his liberality^ many thousands 6f the 
€repid2&, the Ostrogoths^ the Saevi, the Alani, 
and other barbarians of the remote north, who 
' assembled tn the plains of Liguria* In the midst 
'Of a severe winter, the emperor, dad in complete 
^Mmoijir^ conducted them^ over the Aips) and 
^bfterwardt VMiqulished, and admitted to an al* 
fiance, the martial king of the Goths. 

But as the Vandals were powerful in ships, 

'Majorian wisely' ooasidered that a fleet would 

ito neeessaiy to insure his success; and accord* 

-Higlf three hundred galleys were equipped and 

collected in the spacious harbour of CarthagemL 

•Stnserkk, who had loiQrg' dtfitd the Rmnan 

tiower, now began to* fear the event, and wtUd^ 

;ifevain Br a peaces In a fil of despair the Van- 

'dal tyram reduced Mauritania to a desert, tb 

^eheck the invader's progress ;^ but his alarm was 

^Hoon dissipated, and the hopes of Majorian 

^slasted by the fiilse friends of the Romans. In 

consequence of treacherous information, the 

usurper of Africa surprised the unguarded fleet 

4n the bay of Carthagena : and the preparations 

erf three years were destroyed in a single day» 

The Vandal again renewed his soiicitati<ms for 

'peace, which were now acceded to, that Ma- 

•jprtan might obtain time to repair his fleet ; but 

a dreadfbl sedition, fermented by Count Rici- 

nier, soon after obliged Majorian to resign the ' 

'eeeptre; and four days after his resignation,, it 

was reported that he died of a dysentery. With 



Majorlan expired the .hopes of Italy- and of the 
Roman name* 

. That Ricimer, who for some time had held 
the destiny of the western empire in his han<j^) 
might not be again, eclipsed by supeiior merity 
.he invested with the purple an obscure person^ 
.named Lebius Se.verus; but bounded .his domi- 
nions hy the Alps.. Marcelliiui» and Aegidius, 
however, disdaioed to acknowledge tiiis phaj^- 
torn of an empcix>r ; the formeu of whom occu- 
pied Pannouiay and the latter the countries be;- 
yond the AIps« The authority of Aegidius 
tended only with his life, but it is supposed this 
was shortened by the ii^idious arts of Ricimer. 

The life a^d reigo^ of Sevems» whi(:hy lasted 
no longer than they were agreeable to hispatros, 
were protuacted for six years. During that p^*' 
riod, Italy was afflicted by tiie incessant* depre- 
dations of the Vandals,, who spreacl the terror 
of their arms from the pillars of Hercules to the 
mouth of the Nile* Genserick, however, found 
out a plausible pretence ^r his hostilities. He 
had married, Eudocia, the eldest daughter of 
Eudokia the empress, whom he had carried 
away captive,. to his eldest son Hunnerick ; and ia 
consequence of this, asserted a legal claim to a 
part of the imperial pauimony* 

The emperor of the. East purchased, by a 

valuable consideration^ a necessary peace : tbe 

widow of Valentinian, and her youngest, daug)^- 

A. D. ^^^ Placidia, were restored ; and the 

452. fury of the Vandals was conifined tp 

the territories of tlie Westa |li^imer, 

who had the ambition to make emperors, but 

the policy not to be one hiroseif, embarrassed 

by the didiculties of his situationi Ioi)g solicit^^ 
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in tiB^n ^e flissistaftee of Constatitihop/le ; and; 
Ht last as the price of alliance^ was compelled 
io accept a master irom the choice of the By- 
Aiitine court* 

Marciati who had conducted the affairs of 
tile East with vigilance and success, during the 
life of his nominal empress Pulcheria, after her 
death continued to display the same vigour and 
llrmness ; hut^ he refused to. draw his sword 
iigilinst Genserick. On the demise of Marcian, 
Asper might have ascended the thVone, if he 
'would have subscribed the Nicene creed ; but 
tiot being sufficiently orthodox himself, he used 
bis inflwmce to raise; to that dignity Leo, of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
^leward of his householdt The temperate firm- 
ncsS'Of'Leo resisted- the oppression of his patron, 
tind Asper presumed to reproach his sovereign 
'With a breach of promise, in regard to an ap- 
{M«ivtmefit. '^ It is not proper," said he, inso* 
lently shakmg the purple, " that the man who 
** is invested with this garment, should be guilty 
'**of a falsehood.*'—" Nor is it proper,** retorted 
Leoy " that a prince should be compelled to re- 
** sign his ©vi'n judgment^ and the publick inte* 
*** *rest, to the pleasure of a subject." 
* Between those two \c was impossible that any 
^cordiality could longer exist : an army of Isau- 
Irians, gradualfy introduced into Rome, undef- 
tnined the power of Asper ; and Leo, listening 
<o the complaints of the Italians, resolved to put 
ta end to the tyranny of the Vandals, and in- 
'vested Antheraius' with the purple of the West. 

TTiis prince was grandson of the pnefect who 
fcad so ably protected the infant reign of Theo- 
iA0^fD8> and had married the daughter of Ma^ 
K3 
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cian, iucondequenceef which he had i^nie-f it^ 
tensions to succeed his father-in-law i but bearing 
the disappointment with patience, ^e was re* 
warded with the sceptre of the western empire. 
A D. ^^^ nuptials of his daughter with the 
^ Y, patrician Ricimer, promised to secure . 
the fidelity of that formidable barbarian ; 
and the campaign against the Vandals was 
opened by the prefect Heraclius, who subdued 
the province of Tripoli, and prepared to join 
the impeiial army under the walls of Carthage* 
Marcellinus became reconciled to the two em« 
perorS) and evinced his allegiance to Amhemiu^ 
by expelling the Vandals from the island of 
Sardinia* 

The immense preparations of the East at last 
began to be put in motion* A fleet of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships ss^iled from Constanr 
tinople for Carthage ; and the number of soldiers 
and maiiners exceeded one hundred thousandii 
' Basiliscus, the bcotlier of the empresa of the 
East, was intrusted with the important com* 
mand ; and the troops, after, a prosperous navi* 
gation, were landed at Cape Bona, about forty 
miles from Caithage. The imperial general 
was supported by the army of HeracliuS) and 
the fleet of Marcellinus, and the Vandals were 
repeatedly vanquished* At this crisis, had 
Basiliscus boldly advanced, Carthage must iuiv« 
fallen ^ but Genserick, having recourse to hia 
M'onted artifices, solicited and obtained a truce 
of fi\e days*. During this short interval, the 
wind becoming favourable to the Vandal chie^ 
he manned the largest of his ships with the most 
resolute of his followers, who towing after thena 
levtral barks filled with comJbustibles, impelled 
them, under cover of the nighty against the UA^* 
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fgiltrded fcerof. tile RomaM^iUkl while they' 
,eiKlecn^Qured:to'ejScape the fire-ships^ they were 

assauhed by the gillies' of the Yandais. Basiliscns 
.fied.on the oommeti^Qtnentjof the action^ and ro* 

turned to Conatanjtiiiople with the loss of nkopc 
.tiiim half his. fleet and^ amy, not without the 

Miafrfcioiiof'tpeaAon, thoug^h he e6caped punish* 
.inent:thro$igh the powerful intercession of his 

sia^r.^ Heraciius. with difficuHy effected his re^ 

treat through the de^rt ; Mavcellinus retired to 

• Sicily, where he was soon after assassinated'; 
. aibd the coai^s both of the East and the West wei« 
, again exposed to the ravages of the Vandals* 

The dea(th of Majopian had disserved the al- 
liance between the Goths aEid the Romana* 

• Theocl^rick having obtatned possession of the 

: territory of Narboune^ by the seifi&h policy of 
Ricimer, was invited to invade the provinces 
which acknowledged the authorit^y of Aegidius ^ 
the baitbarians w«]re. checked near Orleans; but 
their ambition was acknowledged under Euricky 
the: brother and successor of Theodorick, who 
passing the Pyrenees, carried their arms into 
the heart of Lusitania> and allowed the Suevi to 
hold. Galtcia as a dependent sovereignity on the 
Gothiek n»:)narchy of Spain. In the Gauls thty 

.were no less successful ; for from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine and the Loire, very few pliices re- 

.sisted the victorious arms of Eunck. The publicfc 
eonfidence became lost ;. tlie resources of the 
state were exhausted ; an^ the inhabttants of the 
Gauls found it vsdn to expect protection from 
the now feeble emperor of the West. 

To increase these calamities, a discord broke 
out betrween Anthemius, and the still powerful 
Eicimer. That haughty bar^arian^ icp^tpent of 
a superior^ retii^d from Rome ; and fixing his. 
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ifar* At last, he was prevailed on lo mrgoeiate, 
«nd Epiphanius^ bishop of Payia, was ciiarg<ed 
•with the commissioik AntlMintiis, allef rtea- 
ykttlating the favours confeired on Ricimer, and 
the natural duty he owed htm by being the hud* 
tend of his daughter^ exelafimed^ " Shall I now 
^•accept hts peHldioos friendship? Can I hojye 
^ that he will respect the engagements' of -a 
^ treaty, who has already violated the duties of 
.^*a SOB V* But the resentment of the emperor 
tmporated in these passionate expressions ; and 
Epiphanius returned with the flattering hope, 
4hat he* had restored the peace of ItatyA Rici- 
Aier, however, onty changed his mode of at- 
ttaick, and resolved secretly to subvert the throne 
iOf Anthemius. For this purpose he augmented 
4ivi* barbarian troops, and advancing to the bai^ 
of the Anio, there expected the arrival of tWe 
Mnator Olybrius, whom he reHolved to invest 
•with the imperial purple* 

The object of the present favour of Ricimer 
4ra8 descended from Che Anician family, and 
■having' married Placi^a, the youngest daughter 
•f ValeAtinian, had some pretensions to the 
thrane. When the haughty disposer of Roman 
fx>wer, therefore, meditated the ruin of Anthe- 
mius, he tempted Olybrius with the offer of a 
diadem $ which ilatlering his vanity at the ex- 
pense of his happiness^ he set out fram Constaif- 
tinople, with ^e apppobatbn of the emperor of 
A. D. ^^^ ^^esti and landed at Ravenna, where 
472. be was received in the camp of Ricimer 

as the sovereign of the western world. 
The patrician had already extended his ]x>sts 
from the Anio to the Milviaa bridge^ and pot- 



«e9Md tte)lw6 quiQiiers of Rqa^^ iliat w«fe sepd^ 
rfkted by the Tiber ;. but the remaimier of the 
i^ty^ with the greikt maymty of the senate and 
:St6^9P^> 9<^eil(<itQ U^ecauaeof Anthc^ius, wiio, 
with the assistance of a Gothick army, was eiui- 
.M^ to proibFact hid own lifis, aod the fmblick dis- 
yti:esS) by a QW^t^ce of three months. At length 
«the. victpnous troop» 9f Ricimer penetrated td 
.th^ h^e^tqf .the city, and Anthemttis, dragged. 
*i&x>m his concealment^ wa& massacred by the 
><^ommand of his soa-}<i4aw* 

, About sMIt W€^ks aift^r, however^ Italy w«6 
.delivered from the tyianny of Ricimer*, by a 
;^inful disfcas^* H^U^queathed the command 
,Qf his army tQ his. nephew Gundobald, a prinee 
.pf the. B^rgundians ; aiid Olyhrius himseU^ 
whose death does not bear any marks of vi(d«ice» 
;.«Oaix:ely BUed the lhro6tejt)f the West for the short 
^period of seven months*. 
. ; Leo,^ the ei|9pemr of the East, waa perauadeil 
lo invest with the purple of the West Julius 
iM^po^ ti^e nephew of Marcelltnus> and ;who had 
.IKHarrigd.Qne of the nieces pf. the empi^ss Varina> 
. bujt in cQnsequ^ce of the iruiecision of the By^ 
jtm^Q caaxrt». Gundobald foiiodJbtBUfe- to raise 
.jko the same, dignity an obscure soldier, named 

* At a time when power constituted right, and he whp 
4ould commandniost soldiers, disposed of the empire as h/i 
pleased, Ricimer app*eared on the stage of publick life. 
He was a prince of the royal btood cf the'Suevi, and from 
' fcis «arHest years esteemed by the Roman armies. His pa- 
: 998>'risis have styled hiin>. .*vTh«gseaitwt eaptain of bts 
tlqf&^*--]Jtie inyincible-ritkoiife d^iirag^oos than SyUa-^more 
prudent than I'ahius — more amiable than Metellus — more 
eioquent than Appius — more resolute than Fulvius — and 
Aiore fex^rtthan Ca'millus :*'1>uthe seems to have deserv- 
tsAtyo «tfacv character tfana that'tf a lava^ and a torbcu 
lent demagogue. - 



fiiyccnus f. iAiXit^ soon' excliiiiijfQd fbt mWHsfi 
toeptre for the bisfaopriek of ^o&a ; lind Hie 
Btti^imdiaQ prince hatiag retired beyotKl the 
Alps» NqMs 'vras acknowtedged* hj the kaliafis 
and the provincials of Gaub 

The favourable omens which attended the h^- 
l^nmng of hit re%n, were soon changed by his 
•«essioa of Auvergne to^^ the Visigoths ;~ and hi« 
Kpoae was^ speedily disturbed l^ a furious sedi- 
tion of the barbarian confederates, who> tifider^ 
^e command; of Orestes^^ advanced from Rome 
.tD-Raretma. Nepo% instead of hdvmg recourse 
.to arms^ fled to his ^ncipality of DalnrAtla, 
.where, after aae^v«:al iteign of fi¥e years? hte. 
was a»assmated by tlM ungrateftil GfyotniM, ^ 
,«hO) as a. reward lor Ins crime) obtiitied th#lu?ell- 
Jbishoprick of Milan* 

. A&eap the death of AttiAti the imuvesl yonfM 

o£ the nations who had^recoMCffed their indepwMI* 

jdence^ enlisted tbems^es in tiie sa^my of the 

AQufederates, who formed the deflMiee imd terMir 

^f Italy* Among ^>ese w«a Orestes, dbscc$fiided: 

.i^m aa ilhistrioiis family in Pannonia, wh6, 

diidaining to obeyv the Ostrogoths^ to whoHi 

his native country was ce^td? entti^ed. In th^ 

ittcstties of Rome. Bf the ^iieccisoni «f '~V«de«i-^ 

Unjan he was rapidly advanced in the military 

profession, and by Nepos himself was elevated 

to the dignities of patrici^ and master-generdl 

of the troops* Th^sie, when Orestes declined 

^the purple, readily cpn&ented to acknowledge has 

I son Augustuhis, achiki, asei&perorof the West ; 

biitit was sooi) discovered that the. precarious 

sovereign, of Italy was only permitted to choose 

between being the slave and the victim of his 

.h^b9naa.iiwi«««iaiiQs^^ Ttmf4»VBmd^ thi^ 
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4i^m ;, and Orestes, ^ith a ;virtuous fortiiud* 
that deserved a better fate, determined to encow^ 
t^Xhe rage of an armed multitude, rather than 
subscribe the ruin of an hmocent people, 'itfo- 
^tiared to Pavia for. aecurity ; but the fbrtilic«« 
Uona'of the city being stormed by th£ soldiers, le4 
qsx by Odoacer, a bold barbai ian, thie rage joi the 
confederates w^ not s^eased till Or«stes \vat 
put to death* 

Odoacer was the son of Edecon, x^oce in higk. 
favour with Attila* The father had listened t^ 
u consph'acy against the life of his s(»rereign, but 
his afi^arent guilt was escpiated by his roent, oiid 
l^s Qame Is honourably mentiooed as Uie kadw 
^ the Scyrrl, in the unequal contest ef the Huns 
with the Ostrogoths. £decon> did not survive 
Ihis defeat, and left two sons, Anulf and Odo« 
acer^—othe former ratired to Conataatioopk^ 
where he sullied ^he fame he had acquked M 
imns, by the assassination of a generous bene&c- 
tor ; tde latler led <a wandering life aaieBg the 
Wbari^ of Noricum; till he was eneonraged. 
hy a favourable prediction to return to Italy. 
\^ Pursue yourde^^^" said Severinus the saint, 
whose approbation be solicited ; ^ you shall soon 
^. cast away this coarse garment of skins, and 
** your wealth will be equal to the liberality at 
^< your mind*" The auccess of the barbarians 
gave validity to the worda of the prophecy : he 
was advutted, and soon gained an honourable 
rank among the guards of the wettem empire $ 
his manners were gradually polished, his mili- 
ary skill improved ; and on the execution of 
Orestes, the confederates saluted him with the 
^ title of Img i'but he was too politick taassuina 
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tike purple and diadem, ati'd had tod mtich pi4dd' 
M be a nominal elnperor, like many of his pre^ 
deces{rors« 

' The feeble and youthftil Augustus, or August 
^his, as he was called, was directed to signify 
his resignation to the setiate ; and that assembly^ 
if} an epistle to Zeno, now emperor of the East^ 
dIsclaSfned the necessity of continuing the impe'* 
rtal succession in Italy, since, as they fia;ttering. 
]y observed, the majesty of the monarch of Con* 
stantiniQ^Ie was sufficient to protect both the East 
ahd the West. They farther added, " that the 
r^pubtick might salely confide in the c»vil and 
military virtues of Odoacer ; and they hlraiHy 
i^questc^ that the emperor would invest him with 
the title of patrician and Uie administration of the 
diocese of Ita)y«" Zeno, after due ddiberation, 
4 found it prudent totiomply with their requisition t 
he gratefolly accepted the imperial ensigns,- and 
entertained a friendly correspondence with the 
patrician Odoacer, who showed his clemfency to 
Augustuhis, and assigned him a s|4endid income 
to support him in a private staUon, at a villa in 
Campania. 

• Thus ended the empire of the West, five him- 
dfed and seven years after the foundation of the 
Roman monarchy, by the "decifsive battle of Ac- 
tium ; and twelve hundred and twenty-nme from 
the building of Romev Writers have not failed 
to remark, that the empire began in Augustus^ 
and ended in a prince called by a diminutive of 
the same name. 

Before we resume the history of the eastern 
empire, a general view of the state of Europe) 
which succeeded this important revolution, can* 
ftot fail to be entertaining and inatr ucU^^ei^ 
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0doaceiv the firit barbarian who reigned m 
Italy, proved not unwonhy of the high station 
to which his valour and fortune had exalted him. 
To gratify the prejudices of his subfects^ he re- 
stored the consulship of the West, and succes^ 
siTely filled the curule chair with eleven of the 
most illustrious senators. The civil administra- 
tion of Italf was still exercised by the pmtoriaii 
praefect ; the revenues were collected by the Re* 
tean magistrates ; and under a prince of the 
arian persuasion, it appears that the catholieks 
Hved unmolested. 

But though Odoacer was formidable to his ex* 
temal enemies, he was not able to restrain the 
&entiousness of his own troops, who claimed a 
third of the landed property of Italy ; and in 
conseqnence of a compliance with their demand^, 
the misery and desolation of the other two thirds 
followea. The tributary harvests of Africa and 
•Egypt being withdrawn, the number oC inha- 
bitants was continually diminished with tlie 
'meuis of subsistence ; and pope * Gelasius, a 
subject of Odoacer, affirms, that in some districts 
the human species was almost extirpated ; while 
famine and pestilence gleaned the mtserable re- 
"^ fiise that had escaped the edge of the svford* 
Yet, amidst the general distress, Odoacer main- 
tained with reputation his station &r fourteen 
years, during which he strengthened his power 
by alliances with the most powerful of the t>ar- 

* Pope, from a Greek wprd signifying father, in the 
£ast is an ap])eUatioa given to all christian priests } and 
in the West bishops were called by it in ancient times, 
though it g;raduall/ began to be restrained to the bishop 
of Rome, to whom it has now been exclastvely appro- 
priated Bar many centuries. 
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%Im4«S; but:at Ififet he Wks edhipaiedtOTfifil to 
«ife s^pfcf^ofr gei^iu« Of Theddofick, k!ng of thte 
•Ostt-dgistfefe. He t%*?gfied to Buriek, the king ifif 
tt^eVis^bs, *an the Rotti^n Cdnquests beyohd 
ffite Alps, As fkrds the Rh^tife and the Oceaiv^ 
«fid Hilder the feign of Ettf ick, the G6lfticfc n®. 
tibn teigiift >)€ said to aftpH^ to the monarchy of 
'Spifih Wild Oa\*l. The tndst disttmt and k&ytgt 
^Kiitmi itspcated his poMier and comted hid fnendw 
dWip ; m^d his pahrce At Bomtieatnc was crowded 
Ijy thfe tfmbafesttdcfrs of the HemK,'the Saxoirtt^ 
the Burgundians, and the Franks. The gro'wrhi^ 
dbrtikiion of the V!sigoll«, howeVer, was thasck- 
ed by the pretnutore deaftii of Ectrick ; aild hi* 
son AlaYfck was an helpless infaht> when his ad^ 
versftiy =Cfovfe had girown into distlhiction foir his 
ambMoh and valcwr. ? 

Chiidertek, tfee father of GkMs, had been ho** 
pitabtjr enterftiittcd during Ms exile by the *3n^ 
and qUfecfn tf the Thuringians ; and, with an in- 
gi^tltude wbich«celnsto have been feshionable 
in all ages, sflfemated the affectitms of <*« wife«f 
his benefactor. On the restoration of Childcrids, 
BaSlnA, the qUeen of the Ttmringians, fled frofti 
her hiisb«nd's tb her Wver*s afins, ahd the oflP^ 
ii|jping tJif this tihion 'was Clovis, Who on thte 
death of his fttther, at iifteen years of age, ift^ 
■ticrtt^d a Tfery limited kinifdmn^ confiiled to Hhe 
Island df the'Batftviiww,wi<h f he dioceses of Toui>. 
nay and Arw». The kindrcdtfibes of the Frbnks, 
who had seated themselves along the Belgick 
rivei^,'Wei^5 gwetivftd 1^ theirindependent'pflh^es 
*t)f the 'Merbvingtan i-ace? feut though in peac^fe 
they obeyed fhe heredit'a'ry jurisdiction of their 
chiefs, yet they were free to IbfloW the staiidard of 
«ny ^^etcrious general ; and •the'«if4^pt<)r merit of 



CScim Aoon Attraotftd tli^ aitefitaace. of ^ n^« 
liaual con&deiac/4 With a stiact discipliive h« 
(omhiiied tlie most, gjeoi^roQ) dispttsilioa ; mi kt 
a four irearSf tbe Belgiek dtiea aclmawledgt^ him 
king^ e£ tb& FnuikiS) \¥liUe he had enlarge bi^ 
dCKninkins eA|ts«ard Uy Uift cookqu^ of the coiuit 
iRjt of Tongres^^ 

• . The AkmanEal bad subdued the tK;>rth^m |)art)9 
ef Helvetia, and had upread tejDcuM;kes^ over thft 
pMvsoice^of Alsace and Lorraine. At last, their 
inxa^ioa pf . the kiogdpni of CplogOke sm^maor. 
«i. tQ the si^^xict Q$ hi^ allien the valiAAt Clpr 
tie., Jn the piaini) of Colbiaf k» about Ui«eiit$[<- 
fcnr jntles from Cotpgne^ hf^ eiuuHftatec- ^ ^^^ 
fi^jamiy after aa cibsliiiatf^ confiictf van- 49^.', 
<|ttished, the iavjiiAt£»i(tf Gaul- 'S'he bing 
4f th« Alemaanl was Mix ia ^tlkf Skv«l hii 
tveaabiag »ufa^eotfi.pilAltteidiiitothe,heiM^t9f jtJObh*. 
^ata. The raagnwiaoiis Th<<idorick> whoy^^ 
luied. oyop Ita^^ ftiidW nwrriedthoL aistef; pf 
Q]i{si% cangrafiulsjjsd hbi ho^c «» hia victory, 
km jnildly mtecoed^ 6r the ua&ctuf»tp ^i^? 
liwsc IThe Ccatiick'tQiijiiQrie^ vhich ^4 be^p oqr 
cupied by the Alemanni, submitted to i\^ ippiH 
^liueror; tnit the inh^t/ailit% obt^iiijeid tl^ in- 
4iilgeiice of epjoy^ Ui^ir peculiar m^nocrs %«4 
V»stkotioos» undftir tbt gs^enm^pt of c#c«s4. 
lUid at last ot! her^tajr^ duke^* A^r th^ cpn^ 
i(|nest of thci l^»^empn»I^IU2e% ^ l^iwA^ A|ot^; 
taatntato^d their ^iAiii4^h^bit$a30R9.h^^^ th^ 
Rhine* and guid^y siihduiK th^ cpuntries ^ 
fur as the Elbe iuneI the «cm»\4o||^]^ qf A^b»M 
acsured the,obediei»«e of Qei^u^f^y. ^ 

> Cipria, till il^ thirlif Mpi fm^ if his 4ge, j)«4 
fcptiraed taov^r^hip the g^ of his 9^nc«;^rs | 
iMt bapa<«KiaffMd Qolifals^ %m<m of Ihs bn« 



of Biirj^Adf, who was edaaated in Host christka 
fokh, his conversion was greatly facilitated 
through her means* Remigius^ bishop of Rheims, 
strengthening by his eloquence tlie assiduities of 
conjugal afii»^tton,.the king of the Frank» con- 
sented to be bap(i:;edt and his example was rea* 
dily followed by his loyal subjects,- while the zeal* 
<lf the clergywas interested to ejstend the do* 
mtnion of the Catholick Ck>vis» 

Though the foundations of the Ai*morican re^ 
publick had been repeatedly overthfowny the peo^ 
pie asserted the dignity of the Roman name^^nd* 
resisted' the atlack& of Glovis, who eodea'vouFedr 
to extend his coaqi^sts from the Seine to ikusf 
Lqitg* An honommble union effected what anus 
Gouldinot do : the Franks esteemed the vakmr 06 
the Armomcans) and the ktter were reconciled 
to the religbn of the Franks, and accepted withM 
A. D. ^^^ shame the capitulatji^n proposed bys 

49T. ^lovis. . The northern pix>vince» of Gaiilf 
» however, were slow. and gnedual aoqui* 

flititms ; and seem to have bec»i obtained as intldt 
by^ the po^y as the vidour of the king of tiMir 
I^ki^w 

' The kkigdom of ;Bargiindyr which eztendtel' 
from the forest of Vosges to the Alps, and tk^ 
aea of Marseilles^ was governed by Gundobaidy 
w^hb to consolidate his power, had slain two> of 
his brothers, one of whom waft the father of Ck>« 
tllda, while Gedegeail, the yoongest, was permitted 
to possess the dependent principality of Goievsu 
The conversion of Clofis had raised the hopies of 
^e orthodox -clergy of Burgundy; and their 
arlan d>ief, desirout^ to put an end to Kiigious 
^IVerences, convened an 'assembly of hisbWiapft 
U %ot)S. In the midat of thehr d^|wte% .ii» 



^igU^cMi of bifft moA* ^^ If f Qumily pnm^ ^ 

fi fi«Ftmp the M^K of U|e Fnn^M^^ Qc 1^ d|ir 
<^9)$^rfd W93P ligaii^ n)($9 and tbi^pateaa jqof dfr 

iSiflWr A§a|nguw^^y#|^#qWH^pB^4^^ 

^ show his faith by his work^^' i/M^^^> bif^W 

•* *»WM* ftf ^ ??^vef •»* df sjgwi 9f t|B# 
^ laiig ^f ^ ^^i^fts^ > 4«jit ^ flip ,^gbt br 

H^Jic d»W? l«r pe fipe^fie^Iy jwibipprtfd : ^pr 
.^fif9|M^J^ih 4|or li^gpto* ^jUic |$.w of IJpc), p^ 
<f^.^ gi^ .pefUQQ* und ]Mcwty ^> t^ dor 
fiftfmm^'* G||nrtf>W* H9MiiMe^ t^ the monif 
#W» ^^ fii>^^ |he #49i<^ 5 .aind 4i#m»e«ed tjy^ 

;ii^4^tt the Sdetttf.f^f firedffS^tl .was a)r^4F 
imn^blll: h^j^#|edi|b9!^^ 
merely toeTinee his treschery T^^^/mpof^y sk^ 
i$9Cf^ Mm m t*e :^ay Qf banje ; «iQd G^u9do« 

9Ml#d49 |tbe:afffifi ;^4acryfe mi ited froro tb^ 
Ifl^i^ qf l#Dg«9s tp ^1%^. Tbi» pl^qe 
MW J*8|fewftrty -.*ffiwied, |hc iims 9t j*f 
Sfmks iipi«s idiMowsi^^ 4»PIII 9m^n$riQg,,iU)4 

pi^mP ^P^hQiWng pf jl^9l!^(i^9 »#i¥i i^Wapfilr 

iMiK^v;MMa9tefyi- s^ti^e \xm^ptk 4^ QJmm 
mo mm HQilogitodvt^ /tt^aimiiJgA;^Qe 4i«|t Qm^ 
icMdibwl .^i^rfwit^Mii-mq^fymd jQo^g^ijiC ^ 



The sovereign oFihe Franks a^semlilri! hk* i^ 
^entthent, because tt vras^ no longer in his poweir 
to show it with effect. Misfortunes had eridecu^- 
ed Gundobald to his pefyplej and the clergy weife 
flattered with the hopes of hi^ converaion. Clo^s, 
therefore, found it expedietit to retease the king 
erf the Burgundians from -the tribute which b& 
had imposed on him, an^ t(>ac^et>t in lieu of it, 
his military services. 

Sigismond, who succeeded his father Gurkto* 
bald, stjuned the catbolick fkith which he|)roffess- 
ed, by the blood of an innocent Son ; and - hts 
guilt was punished by the sons of Giovis,^ who, 
at tlie instigation of their mother- C!(»tilday in- 
Taded fifurgundy. Its' Unhappy king was- van- 
quished in a decisive battle, and afte^ a s^rt 
concealment, was betrayed by his subjects, who 
%ere desirous of cultivating the favour df therir 
lexp-ected masters* The captive momirch-wHh 
his two sons Were buried aliVe in a well, and-the 
Burgundians were permitted to ^joy theirna- 
lional laws, under the conditli^ <yf tribute %lfod 
military service.' ' - ' - ' j 

• The rapid prbgress of the arttts of Clo^s had 
been regak'ded witli terror and jealousy by the 
Goths, whose youthful sovereign, Alaritk) found 
it imj^ossible to appear as a competiter with^hiil 
mature rival. ' The two monarchs, hoi^^l^cr, 
after ai personal interview iB an island of the 
Loire, parted with professions of mutual amity : 
but Clovis soon betrayed his real sentiments j 
for in an assembly of his princes and warriet^s at 
Paris, he declared his concern that some of the 
fairest provinces of GauI were still possessed bt 
Arians, and invited his'^lowers to vanquish and 
divide the tenitory of the herctiokt. -TMb^ ^/MW 
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lie pfcCeni^d to do iMixmr to rdigite, he vidlMd 
4t8 most esacnti^i precepts ; and while he con- 
tendedy as bigets* have gen^tdly done^ about 
'fnetaphjwal distincuons, neglected the practice 
*«! -iheseiloties^ wMch til can undersland, and all 
are bound to compljr with* The Frank% how- 
teveis appUiuded the pioQs < principles of their 
ieadev; and the milkaiy operations of Clovis 
tiefe-seconded by the zealofthecatholick.clei^;3!U 
.^Aktficky on the other handv that he might lesiat 
these foreign and domestick: enemies, collected 
-his-forses ;• while Theodorick, king of Italy, who 
iaAectedto* mediate b^weenthe competitors, bat 
whose penetration apprehended danger from the 
-girowing power of Clovis^ prepared, to -support. 
^Hie cause 4»f the. Goths^ 

... The youthful wacrior? of the Visigoths dii^ 
^dttkied tift>.fetreat'beibre the aimy of the Franks, 
fivho had advanced inta the' neighbourhood of 
/Fsitiers t th&more sedate, chieftains advised their 
4aiig. to wait Iw t^ arrival of reihfercemenis 
< faom the Ostrogoths* Alarick was perplexed br 
ihe vaviely of counsels : the. decisive moments 
4were* waa^ in idle deliberaticm ; and the Goths, 
«t tasty^' having hastily abandon^ an advantage- 
ous post, exposed their rear by their, slow and 
'-disocdeiily motion^ . About ten miles from Pol* 
tiers, Clovis overtook and attacked the Gothi^ 
'.army, cen&sed and irresolute* The two kings 
•^enconntered each other in, single combat ; and 
Akuiak fell beneath the sword of.his rival* ^ j^ 
-The valiant youths who. had clamorously 5oy.' 
denanded the batde, scoined to survive 
.^their sovereign; and heaps of slain attested the' 
.(bloody victwy of Glovis. The conqueet of Aqui- 
tUiaia J^wtdy aiid..Jth£^ victpr .estabU^bed. hiii 
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•hfwireyflr, .wiure pfe^fcnred from itolfd ^soyiq^tiM. 

^fft Uittkt^ vitb the wnquithiad. 

Miifiniervtoaii^rfttifilehuitf^ Mjllt 

Ar Jftoowoa, omumftd Ibe hoootm /Of :ii^ >«Plh 

iSMendfiD jliwir .ImrbanAii iiiiasi«rithiev|l»i^ 9f. M 

iMi ,merit» Glras nuuBtaiaed bis rslttHA ^wMi 
;dic;nkir»««d due €Xl^Ma«ffM)fx]iel£M$» thf «i4icii- 
iiBg Aii8'.>frifiiid«topt natiSed ithe. iMurpfKlioa. .5|f 
Gau|* Some years after the >death ofcAhe fiiist 
-king of the. FiaokA^ a trea^ betineAn hia sons^ 
and fthe .empmr Juotioiaji^ .caefinQoA ilO'..1h» 
irincca .MaraeiUcs« aad ArljM^ wJbat bUd boaiL 
^lolckid^tQ.^heiD i^ .the^.Oatspgothay And aohwat* 
M9B4 '^^ (SGweoaigiitir mi the AleraainAiati 
^iriaHoaa .WFf r :lhe voaaotriea iKjpQnd »tbe. Afia^ 
^Wjfaon ithe coaquealn and iahoritao^ ifdAhufi 
tfnmcea were qnited ^hf :the Jaat .aueiimr of . Ae 
<a9lia«f Clovkh hia JungdofDr *Jkfaq9gh.un^i|wajaL 
tweaith and powecy ^extended &r ^ain^ lAhe 
-limitB of ^e .late^onaxdiy', jot nubher dtjOQOwa- 
ajj^aoded with the. pieaeiaJFDaKhjnBpiibtifik* 

inhe fdeganerate Jlomans joT tGani twere ;fuit 
jWiy. espoacdeto.tJfte .arniat.4>ut iaijb>Ktad ^ )the. 
laws df the tfevocioiia iiariianaiMy xhOiCan- 
tefoptuouaif ifitulted-their. poaieaaiqpa) itheir^iee* 
doniy aad^thftir «a£Bi^. Aiaige poitiaii.of itboir 
^atid^waa^oKacted forctJt&use'Of the *Fwiiis ; Jmt 
-tha]r^iijoyad,the4«HMunderr«xeinp^*ftom t9ibule> 
<>md^o«e49r^T«r jIfUipted AmnHw^eapcnaaic 
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^Btem bf inlp^al ^^^tesfyjOsftn* In tlSe importftnt' 
c^ncems t>f marfi«g<j, testaments, and inheritance, 
thef adopted the rules of- the Theodosian code. 
A Roman mi^ht freeljr aspire to the title and 
. pmtt^s of -a barbfaHan ; and was permitted ttf 
march in the ranks, or on some occasions to en-' 
jby'a prinHI(>aI command. Doring several gete- 
Ations, the barbanans were excluded from the 
Oilers of the churchy and the clergy of Gaul con- 
a^kd almost entirely of native provincials. The' 
.conqilerors recei^'cd from the vanqiUBihed the 
professtoii of the ehnstian reli|^) and* the use 
W^the Latth language'; and by degrees, the ift** 
tercti^rse of saensd and social comnKurien ent*' 
^ated the distinction of birth ttrid>irictory,>h9i» 
the GaulitOi nations at length became confounded 
under the ndrme and government of the Pranks. 
*'T6 rtiehr subjects the Franks griaduaily coiiW 
ihtitifcated a spirit and system of constittittonar 
JIbcrty. By the* conquest of -Gaul, the annual 
it^semblies which had so long been held in the 
nionth of Mitrcb, Ivere abolished ; the mofNirchy 
iMs'hft* iHthoirt any regular * establishment of 
jiwtlce or of revenue ; and the successors of GIo^ 
Vis Wre only distinguished from their nobles, by 
i'lftore extehsitci latitude of rapine and murder* 
Ski<fi, indeed, ^as the lieentioiis abuse of fi«&i 
.dom which gradually prevailed, that when th^ 
Waders of an unsuccessful party were reproach- 
ii^ for' thehr guilt or neglect, they pleaded as ai» 
jS^^eUse the universal corruption of the people. 
^Kof %he," Ittiid they, "any longer fears or re- 
•Aspects' his'kltig, his duke, or his count; each 
^mah loves to do evil, and freely indulges hi* 
<*'-ferJHifeftf inclinAtionsA The most gentle coiv 
* te t : ti toijf^pw>veltes- ah'ttnme^aite-tuinalts and 



^f esc^pps ala^^ fipta t^w rev«ng««" 

The VisiggDth^, who had ooce exercised Pf«^ 
mp«LQt {^i^thority ill G«i^l, b^ i«)i|ig«c)d the g^rea^ 
^»t pjirt of th^ip po^ui^sfion^. to the Frtioks ; Ima^ 
tl^a cession vfa» ^wgiy pojnpenft9k^e4 by ttie: #ap|: 
cfliique&t and secure ^QJ^yi^eiU oi^ ^h« proYinoo^ 
of ^i^ Tbe monarchy of tb^. Qoth^ soon iht 
iplMed.the Su^eiHclf. kfi^gdom qf G^Hki^im^ 
ythilQih^ p^laUes o^Fn^nqe d^gcaced their pi^ 
^ioa by %^iitin^ ^n^ i^i^tiQg» the bif^hops of 
S§^ wei:e PeAp^qd for the dficeo«$( of t^eij; j 

%M0;bQrit$(* Tbis^ ^8M)^ ^s^Hftm of. 4^ ch4ifQ||: 

i»^t. of tbf^ s|t;(^t« ; ^HMlfrpta thi; reii«[i^ 9^ Rf ca|s«<^ ! 

tb« fim CAtbpUck iMiHf > fstq^enit l^tioQ^I* l^oftta- I 

#1 Wff^p »HQC^s^Uf^ly^^i>,v^Qd# Por t^^ thi9^ 
4,r»t d4yi| ^f .mJ^;ii)g» the. ]a»(;>9t %i^ed '9( <te 
fiifrgar i|gi|t%ted the ep/clesi^^iqa qi)«»tipAa ^ 
(iap^MVe ^n4 discipUc^r b^t 90 the frnv^kf tk^ 
liobkia entere4 the ^ornci)* ii&d. «3ai9t^ iiii giving 
y;ilidi^y loathe decrees. The Qataopal pounpils of 
Toledo, t^i]ape«^ t^^efim^iui^ritAfth^ bftr* 
t»firUm«^ IM^ ^ );^t raUM. ^hi^ cpde of l^f 
vi^h had ^ep. conj^jtiled by s^. s\icc^»s|siQii ^f 
&Qtb^)^'l^iDgffi A#U^b<MjKev«i;»wktl?ifeVij?igQ5^hf | 

Vfpvui -^k^^atisfi^d with th|& rud^ imtHuU^wi^ of 
tk^W a|ic^tpi«, thf^y i<)d)%ed ^heir. «ml3>j^t# w'tk 
tto enjoy m«i4PC4b» 9(9^^ t^W4; ]?fit j^eijr g]»^ 
&iM infifiirpnrem^ntp i^ ^its 91^ ppj^qr^enqo^c^lged 
ttH^ {t^ WtpQF&^d^ .thp9^ foreign l^w^, apA ti» 
i^n^ A cod§ of thj&iro^iprn, ^ (;b^ |0e(ii^rj4 ua^of 
% ^^t 1^ m>ited pf ople« Tkff^ wjc^ ^w^ 
ininifiiitfifl to ^^ nfttjgni that ^/vncvtv^ao^ thA 
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'ttMf reiMmncing^ the Teutohidk usag^es, cxtcwd* 
fed to^the tanqtthlied ttie fiiM pfcttktjMition'rf free*. 

^"WWle the kiftgdotns of Iflte Frrifiks and Vlftf^ 
ig«*hs'wei*e gahntig a dtfra^e estaMishtrMmt in 
•^Ga\il 'ftWd S^n-, the Saxons achiered <he cbn- 
^c«t <if Brttafri, iv^fidi for forty yeai^s hadf befeh 
hift \rHfio<it • any impreitte head. Vwtigefn, hi- 
-Ateid, appears to have extended tiis sway ovet* 
the cfties atfrfd ^^rfnees t)f «oiith Britarn; btit Mi 
tisufped dofminions bc^g hifested by the vfex- 
ttknis tntoatb-^ the Kfcts aftd Scots, lt6(%iiA 
HWd ' Ho^ri^a, t#o S^xbii ^hiejfe, tts ' they j^ ^ 
ttoged along' the eastern coist wHh three 449/ 
*ilt}ps,'«rer6inVlted tor -the defence of Bri- 
taift^ IThe'Galedoniaais'wefc rep<ffled by thfc 
artns'of these auxIKartes ; arid the Me of Thancft 
"1ft?#a*ded the services ef the allies. The infant 
Jdwer c(f ^ Hfen^ i«ras tjnidcly strengthened by 
"^e'*^cce«sion t)f seTcnteen vessels, and Irte 
'tfftwsand ^Jratt4brsj *tHien hecraffily suggested 
"tb ■ Vortigetn ihe pdficy -of settFitig a coicMiy in 
lite -TifciMty- df ifhe fStts; -and a new fleet of 
"torty-ifessels^ ilnderiihe coiiitn^and of his son iind. 
'il<*|JhtiW, ssSRttg frohi • Germany, first rstvaged 
Ihe Oi*ney«, *attd then dlscttrtjarttcd on the coa^t 
5^^*pehtiihber!ai>d. The dangerous dharact^r 
'if these **Rcensed hiviiHtfrs "w^s discovered too 
late: th^Sa^onsfirr^' arms, and three hundred 
IBWtlsh e*td[s^*we*e Wassadred by the treacherous 
ttrtitWfths, •afriidst the festivities of -an enftertairt- 
Aeiit,' to- 'Which they had insidiously been in- 
vited. 

' *litfmt^atdy ^fter, HtmgiW: thiiewoff the mask, 
and oj^rtrfy'^trcd'to* the eonqoest ofBrftaitt. 
That he might, however^ insure success t» 
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.this enterprise, he. exi^orted hisjCQmtjey4npi to C9- 
.operate in his views. Accordingly, seven chief- 
stains having each assembled his peculiar foUowet^, 
conducted the invasion as private j;iterest dictated ; 
.and having at length vanquished the divided and 
distracted Btitons, established seven independent 
.thrones, known by the name of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. Thus, seven families, one of whkh has 
been continued by female succession to our pre- 
sent sovereign, are said to have derived their 
equal lineage fi'om Woden, the god of war. 
The Britons, however, did not tamely submit to 
Ithese formidable pirates : the acquisitions of Hen- 
gist,, during an active reign of thirty-five years, 
were confined to the kingdom of > Kent, and the 
colony, he had planted m the north fell under 
.the swco^ of the natives. Three martial gene- 
rations were consumed in establishing the mo- 
narchy of the West Saxons, and above an. hun- 
dred years elapsed ^before the banners of the vic- 
torious invaders we|% united in the centre of tlie 
island* After all, the Britons beyond the Severn 
still asserted their national freedom, which sur- 
vived not only the heptarchy but even the nao- 
narchy of the Saxons. The bravest of the abo- 
rigines found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Wales, and a band of fugitives occupied the 
-western angle of Armoriqa, which obtained the 
.ai^ellation of the Lesser Britain, and till lately 
was known under the name of Brittanny. 

The obstinate resistance of the Britons increas- 
.ed the miseries of conquest, and infiamed the 
.resentment of the victors. The . arts, the re^ 
ligion, the laws, and the language, which the 
Romans had so carefi^ly planted in Britaiii, 
were extirpated by their barbarous successors.. 



The prace^^foigs of civil and criminal jum- 
diction, the Ibrms of office, and the rahks and 
^cadadons of society, were alike suppressed ; and 
about a million of Britons attached to the ea« 
tates of . their landlords, under the name of vil- 
lains, were reduced to the most degrading ser- 
vitude, and governed by the traditionary customa 
of the shepherds and the pirates of Germany. > 
^ As for the Britons, who still maintained their 
independence, and propagated and preserved 
tiie Celtick tongue, they appear to have reli^Mied 
into a state of original barbarism. Ignorant of 
the arts of peace, they alternately indulged tMfr 
passions in foreign /and domestick war: their 
poverty allowed them not to purchase shields or 
iKfanets';'yet these rude and naked barbariaitSf 
encountered with undaunted resolution their well«- 
anned and' disciplined enemies* 

Such were the events' that followed, either im- 
mediately or in consequence, the dissolution of 
the empire of the West. Gaul and S{>ain were di- 
vided between the monarchies of the Franks and 
'Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of the 
fitievi and Burgundians : Africa was oppressed 
by the Vandals, arid ravaged by the Moors^: 
- Rome and Itsdy, as far^aii &e banks of the Da- 
nube, were exliausted by the lawless arms of 
warlike barbarians^ who assumed the title of 
' ccoiiederates ; and (iheif tyranny was succeed- 
ed by the reign of Theodorick the Ostrogoth. 
The Sa3Cons, as we have just seen, fiercely 
struggled with the natives ibr the possession of 
Britain ; and the other nations of Germany, by 
their numbers and their Victories, overran the 
whdie of the wealjem countries, and es^bMshed 
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a new faysteilfi of ■ manners aftd goveftiment, on the 
, mills of imperial Rome. 

In the fifth century of the christian sera, a 

- pure religion had very generally triumphed over 
the blind credulity of the pagan and die super- 

. stition of the polytheist ; yet the victory was fre- 
quently obscured by the fatal dissentions of the 
church. The state was distracted by contending 
Religious factions, all equally zealous for truth, 
but cUsftgreeing in its essence, according to the 
lights in which they viewed it 5 while the per- 
secuted se<its, naturally became the secret enemies 
• of their country* The monastick institution, which 
had already risen to a considerable height, 
"J)uried in the desert or the cloister that vigour 
, which might have repelled invasion ; and tliait 
. wealth which might have been appropriated to 
the support of a soldier, was devoted to maintain a 
. set of lazy enthusiasts, who could only plead the 
: merits of abstinence and chastity. Yet if super- 
•('tition had not aiforded a retreat to effeminacy, 
the same vice would have tempted the v Romans 
to have deserted their standard from baser mo- 
tives ; the revenues which were consecrated to 
the speciotis demands of charity and devotion, 
would possibly have be^ employed in supply- 
ing the fictitious demands of pride and luxury ; 
and the greatest enemy to our holy religion must 
confess, that if the establishment of Christianity 
contributed to the min of the empire, its mild 
doctrines broke the violence of the fall, and 
softeiked the ferocious temper of the conquerors* 

- But though a change of religion, and con- 
sequently of civil institutions, might have a con<» 
siderable effect in accelerating the downfiU of 
the Roman empire, the savage nations of the 
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ti6rth were the primary cause of its catastrophe. 
These pressed with incessant force and accumu- 
lated weight on the yielding barriers of the em- 
pire ; and if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was speedly replenished by new 
and increased assailants, till at last the torrent 
became too ipighty for opposition, and bursting 
every successive mound, flowed expansive and 
unrestrained. 

But it is time to return to the consideration of 
the affaire of the eastern empire, which main- 
tained a sickly existence with some few intervals* 
of health and vigour^ for several centuries Jons:er,. 
(HI at last it yielded to an enemy, whose very 
name at the period we are now speaking o^ was 
Urik&own and unheard of^ 
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CHAP. XXVI. 



JVom the Reign df Leo to the Dea^h ^ Heraeliui. 

THE imperfect annals of the eastern empire, 
which have been transmitted to posterity^t 
TJnust of necessity confine our history of this 
feeble representative of the Roman greatness, tO) 
prominent facts and important events. 

Leo, whose elevation has already been men* 
^onedy disgraced his reign by the munder o£ 
Asper and his sons, by whose influence he had. 
risen. He died of a flux at an advanced age, 
after a reign of seventeen years, and the in- 
heritance of the East devolved on his grandson, 
the offspring of his daughter Anadne, by an 
Isaurian husband, who changed his barbarous 
appellative of Trascalisseus S>r the Greek of 
Zeno. The father was soon elevated to the second 
rank in the empire ; and the premature death of 
his infant son, as it conduced to gratify his am- 
bition, excited the publick suspicion of un&ir 
A. D. 1^^^^ being used. Verina, the widow of 
4^4 ' Leo, fomented the popular discontents 
against the unnatural parent; and Zeno 
was obliged to fly with precipitation to the moun* 
tains of Isauria. 

Verina, however, carried her designs further, 
by investing her brother Basiliscus with the pur- 
ple ; but he too soon lost her favour, by presuming 
to assassinate the lover of his sister, and the para, 
mour of his wife. The malcontents, who were 



fiumeroas zxaoitg the people as*wel(&sMn tli6 pa* 
lace, recalled ZSeno from exile ; and the unhappy* 
usurper, with his whole family, condemned to 
perish by cold and hunger. Harmatius, who 
had roateriaily contribmed to the restoration ^ 
Zeno« received from the latter the>4^warcl that 
had bee» promised him, of being appolaM 
n>aister of tbe household ; but no sooner was he 
installed lA his office than- Zeno caused hkn toi 
be massacred in his palace by Onoulus, whom' 
Harmatiu^ himself had brought up. Indeed i^ 
every private circumstance in each reiga were to* 
be recorded, instead of developing the gixtf* 
events which led to the catastroplie of the empire 
of the East, in every subsequent period would bi 
found the same treachery between fdtliers, wives» 
and children, relalions and friends, the pix>:^ 
tectors and tho protected. It also deserves tat 
be i^marked, that the religious systems nad* 
heresies, so warmly supported by the diaputa^^ 
tious and sophisticai Greeks, were the cootinoutf 
oause or pretence of the disturbances of . th«i 
court. Opinions reciprocally at variance, u% 
which the people took an active part,, led on by- 
demagogues, .who inspired them wLth a blind 
fury. &r their own sinister ends, became more< 
dangerous in proportion as they appeared on 
were reputed more sacred. 

The haughty spirit of Yerina was still in* 
capable of repose ; she pi^ovuked new^rebelliooa 
in Syiia and Egypt ; and to the last hour of her< 
life persisted in civil- com motion. The indolent- 
tranquillity of Zeno'a dcbaiicJicry , was thus in* 
terrupted by two revolts.: the one under his bro«^ 
ther-in-law Marcian,, who set up for.liimself in' 
right of his wife Leontia, the eldest di^^nghter o£i 
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eT the Syrian troops. Thmyi both ended by the 

death of their authors ; nor did Zefio long delay 

felbwii^ them to the tomb, which, if hist«neai» 

ave to be believed) he ottered alive. Anadliet 

A. D. ^^ ^^^ ^"^ '^^ profi^ng by an attack 

491, * of the epilep^, to which the empeior was 

sttb^eet, caused him to be . prectpitateLy^^ 

interred. A n<Hse was heard in the coflto^. 

which she wocdd not suffer to be opened ; and. 

$0me days after it was discoveifed that Zeno had 

deroured the flesh off his own arms* He wa» 

sixty-five years old, and had reigned seventeen. 

Zeno had proRisely lavished on Theodorick,i 
king of the Goths, every favour which imperial^ 
power could bestow : — ^the rank of patrician and: 
consul, the command of the Palatine troops, an 
immense treasure, and the promise of a rich and 
honourable wife. The abilities of this barbarian 
hero long supported the cause of his bene^tor; 
hut the ferocious people, over whom he reigned 
father as a minister than a king, and whose un<« 
broken ^irit was equally impatient of slavery or 
iQdult> at length converted the fsdthful servant 
into a formidable rival ; and made him despise* 
the &eble support of the Greek empire, which in 
reality he did not want. 

Ariadne, on the death of her husband, be* 
stowed her hand and the imperial title on 
Anasiasius^ who had grown old in the offices of 
the palace, where he exercised that of aileniiariua^, 
or the preserver of silence ;*— a dignity which still 
exists in the palaces of die £ast» in which the 
tumult of European courts is unknown. The 
virtues of Anastasuis had been long tried and 
respected y and when he was pixK:laimed emperor 



in tlie cimusy the mtmnU wacWmatiMk wai» 
^ Reign, Anastaaius^ ai thou haat lived V 

The hopes of the good this prince might doy 
and the expaience of what he really did in sup«^ 
pressing the most odious taxes, supported hiA 
throne for six yeatfs, though assailed by a pow- 
^rfiU cabal, which proceeded to the last exn 
Uiemities, and ended in the destruction of the 
leaders in the sedition and their accoraplicesdi 
Anastasitts, indeed, endured perpetual vexation 
from the conflicts between the orthodox and tbo 
Eutychians, to the latter of which he is accused 
of having been partial. In consequence^of this» 
a ciMsmotion was excited in favour of the or- 
thodox, which at one time was the destruction of 
more than ten thousand men« On anther oc-s 
casion, Vitalianus, the governor of Thrace, ad* 
yaaced^to the very walls of Constantinople, and 
threatened to depose the emperor, unless he re* 
called the CathoUck bish<^ whom he liad exiled i 
with which peremptory deooand he was obliged 
to comply. External enemies also daily gained 
ground, and swaims of Persians smd barbatiana 
infested the empire. . In order to secure hioe 
capital from their incursions, he enclosed it with 
an intrenchment, called afterwards the walls of 
Anastasius; a kind of defence which rather 
evinces weakness than tends to security* The 
beginning of this prince's reign justified the fa^ 
vourable opinion that had been conceived of hi» 
Tirt'ues ; he showed great generosity, gentlenefla> 
•f dispositkm, and apptieation to businessi and 
seemed to have n<^ng more at heart than the. 
happiness of his subjects ; but at last he de^ 
generated so br as to sett oflBceS} and divide tht 



ipoils of the people with the governors of the 
provinces, to whose rapacity he abandoned 
them. In the eightieth year of his age he was 
found dead in his chamber, after having reigned 
twenty-seven. 

Justin,, a native of Dacia^ where he had fol- 
lowed the business of a shepherd, possessing a 
strength and stature which he thought were* 
Kkely to recommend him, left the peaceful oc- 
cupations of pastoral life, and obtained a place 
among the guaixls of the emperor Leo. By longr 
service in the Persian anci Isaurian wars, he had 
obtained the successive • ranks of tribune, of 
count, and of general^ with the dignity of se-* 
nator, and the command of the guards, at the 
important crisis- when Anastasius expired. The 
kinsmen of that prince were excluded from the 
throne by the artifices of the eunuch Amantiusi 
who resolved to bestow the purple on the most 
obsequious of his creatures. . A liberal donative: 
to conciliate the guards was intrusted in the 
liands of Justin, who, with corresponding- in- 
sidiousness, employed it in his own favour ; and 
as no competitor presumed to appear against a 
j^ p man so protected, the Dacian peasant 

218. ascended the throne, witli the unanimous . 
• consent of the military, the clergy, and. 
the people. 

Justin, to whom the epithet of Elder is given, 5 
to distinguish him from another emperor of the , 
same name and family, was sixty-eight years of ' 
age when he was invested, witl^ the purp^ ; and 
during the nine successive years of his life, he 
was preserved from exposing' his incapacity by 
his good sense in following the direction of abler, 
smtesmenj whom he had the wisdom to seleQt. 



At this time the worid beheld two contein|k)rBrf 
monarchs, Theodorick and htmself^ who were 
destitute even of the knowledge of the alphabet; 
luit the commanding genius of the Goth rendered 
him respectable amidst all his ignorance of 
learning. Justin, though personally brave, was 
con^ious of his political incapacity, aiid rdied 
tm the diligence of his quaestor Proclus, and the 
talenta of his nephew Justinian, whom the aged 
emperor drew from the solitudes of Dada, and 
educated as his future heir. 
. The eunuch Amantius lost his life for a real' 
or a pretended conspiracy, and three of his as* 
sociates were punished either with exile or death* 
Vitalian^ who, in defence of the orthodox faith,, 
llad waged a popular war against Anastasius, and- 
s^i; remained at the head of a formidable army, 
OB the security of oaths, was persuaded to trust 
himself in Constuitinopk* The emperor and his- 
nephew embraced him with affected regard i but 
^ few nu>nths aitter, he was assassinated at a* 
xioyal. banquet, and Justinian was appointed In 
hh room master-general of the armies of tbti 
£ASt, without any claims frofn military servicer 
Indeed, this young prince preferred cultivating 
t^' favour of the people in the Churches, tbe: 
drcus, and the senate of Constantinople, to the 
precarious laurels of war ; and, while he main* 
tiunedJ)is ascendant over his uncle, committed 
to hardier warriors the defence of the eastern' 
empire. 

Already Justinfan meditated the extirpatioiti> 
of heresy, and the conquest of Italy and Africa. 
A rigorous law was published at Cmistantinoi^e 
against the Arians : and Theodorick, On the other 
l^knd, claimed, for his brethren of the East, thp. 
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sftme indiilgence he had so long allowed to thl^ 
CathoUcks of his doiininions. The Roman ponttflV 
yfith four illustiious senators, embarked for 
Constantinople, 'to mitif^ate, by their repiesenta^ 
tions, the severity of Justin, or to declare the' 
prohibition of the Catholick religion in Italy* By 
the condemnation of Boethius and Symmachus, 
Theodorick had already violated the principles of 
justice and humanity, and to bis other eirors or 
crimes he was about to add persecution. 

The senator Boethi«s was one of the most il^ 
liistrious characters in Rome. He had pro- 
secuted hts studies for many years in the schools* 
of Athens, and after his marriage with the 
daughter of his friend the patrician^ Sym« 
machus, he rose to the dignities of consul and 
patrician^ and was employed in the most im» 
poitant offices. But the favour of Boethius de- 
clining with the increasing years of his master^ 
the senator Albinus was accused and convicted 
on the presumption of hoping the liberty of 
Borne* " If Albinus be criminal," exclaimed 
Boethius, ^' the senate and myself are all guilty of 
*f the same crime.*' This rash dedaration cost 
him his life. The Roman senate, at the com- 
mand of their barbarian master^ pronounced a* 
sentence of death against the most illustrious of 
its members ; and Symmachus, for having prei 
aumed to lament tlie fate of his injured friendi 
was dragged in chains from Rome to Ravenna,- 
and the jealousy of the tyrant could only b^^ 
dfaced by his blood. 

. The early and mature years of Theodorick' 
were irradiated by gkny and virtue ; but his last 
days were clouded with guilt and remorse. His 
toitui^ fiincy. nspreseot^ to liis views the-angry 



-i^attEtres of 9f mmachtis, and t>f his amiable son^ 
.iti*law Boethias. The agitation of his mind in- 
• creased the disorder of his body ; and after a 
dyserttery of three days, he expired in the palace 
of Ravenna, in the thirty-third year of his i«igii« 
Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his 
treasures and. his dominions between his two 
grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their common 
boundary. To Alamarick he restored the throne 
of Spain ; but Italy, with all the conquests of the 
Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalarick^ then 
only ten years of age. 

After a schism of tbirty-fdur years, the coun* 
sels of Justinian reconciled the angry spirit of 
the Roman pontaff : the thrones of the East were 
'filled with prelates devoted to his interest ; and 
all ranks of the people were flattered by the as- 
mduity with which he courted their attachmentv 
The senate in particular^ expressed their wish to 
the emperor, that he would-be pleased to adopt 
Justinian as his colleague : and accordingly his 
nephew was solemnly invested withi the purple, 
in the presence of the patriarch and the con- 
script fatliers. 

Justin survived this ceremony Dnly ^ jj 
four months, and Justinian, who after- 527/ 
wards obtained the title of the Great, go- 
.veroed the Roman empire for the long perioft 
of thirty-eight years and upwards. He married 
-Theodora, one of the daughters of Acacius, a 
native of Cyprus. This woman, when only seven 
years of age, Was introduced into the theatre, 
and for some years was devoted to the publick 
and private pleasures of the people* of Byzan- 
tium. As a pantomime, the applause bestowed 
on ker was constant and unbounded ; but her 
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beauty Wks the source of more exqubite deiigift* 
Her features were delicate and reg^r; her 
eyes expressed every shade of sensation ; and her 
whole figure, though small, was shaped by the 
band of symmetry, and enlivened by all the 
graces of art. Her vague commerce, and the 
detestable arts she used, prevented her from be- 
ing a mother more than once ; and this fruit of 
licentious love, a son, it is supposed, was dis* 
fmtched by her order, after she became empress. 
This charmer, who had for some time afiected a 
life of solitude, won the heart of Justinian, and 
her temper and understanding maintained a 
constant ascendant over his mind. As a consort 
on the throne, the most illostinous persons in the 
state were alternately doomed, as her humour 
might st^gest, to expenence the kvity of a 
jcomecfian or the arrogance of an empress. Her 
rapacity was unbounded; and many cruelties 
Are laid to her cbarge> which she exercised by 
means of her numerous spies. Yet, it must be 
atknowledged, she was not destitute of virtues* 
Her influence often assuaged tlie intolerant zeal 
of Justinian : we shall have occasion in the se- 
quel to mention her courage and presence of 
mind; and her chastity, from the moment of her 
marriage, is allowed to have been inviolable. 
By the emperor she had only one child, who 
died in its infancy; and a destructive eancer 
carried off the empress herself, in the twenty- 
second year of her elevation* 

In the reign of Justinian one of the most dread- 
ful commotions took place which had ever 
shaken Constantinople. At this time the sup- 
port of a faction, distinguished by a diversity of 
€ok>ur, became necessary to every candidate for 
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tlivil or ecclesiastical honours. The green were 
tkttached to the family or sect of Anastasius: 
the blites were devoted to orthodoxy and Justi- 
nian ; and their grateful -patron protected above 
five years, a party, whose tumults overawed the 
palace, the senate, and the city. 

A m<Hnentary reconciliation of these two fac- 
tions, produced the event we are about to relate. 
Two criminals, one of the green, and the other 
of the blue party, had escaped from impending 
punishment, to the sanctuary of a neighbouring 
church. Both factions were equally provoked by 
the cruelty of their oppressor; and, uniting their 
strength, like a torrent, overwhelmed the palace 
of the prsefecty his officers, and his guards. The 
barbaiians in the service of die empire, joining 
in the affray, firebrands were darted against 
the houses, and the flames "spread mthout 
control. For five days Constantinople was 
abandoned to licentious fuiy, and the watch- 
word NIKA, vangtdshy resounded f2X)in every 
quarter. 

. Amidst the confusion and uproar, Hypatius^ 
oephew to Anastasius, surrounded by the popu- 
lace, was reluctantly hurried to t^e forum of 
Constantine, and a rich collar pkced upon 
his head by way of a diadem^ The greatest 
part of the senate took the part of the rebels 9 
and Justinian, desponding and alarmed, was 
preparing to leave -the city, and to seek fi^r safety 
hy embanking on board a vessel in the harbour 
when the magnanimity and courage of Theo- 
dora prevented this disgrace, and recalled him 
to more manly . exeitions. ^' If flight," said 
a^e, ^^ were the only means of protecUon, I; 
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^« should) eT«& in ttmt caeief diadm to fl^ • Qeatli 
" i& the conditiG^ of our birth ; but they ^fhp. 
*' have reigned should never survive the loss of 
^^ dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven^ that, 
ff I may never be seen^ not even for a day9 with? 
" out my diadem . and my pui^ple ;--that I may 
^ no longer behold the light when I cease to be 
^^ saluted with the name of queen* If you resolve^ 
^ O C»sar ! to fly, you have treasures : behold 
<^ the sea, you haye ships, but tremble, lest th« 
'< desire of life, should expose you to wretched 
'< exile, and i|g;nominious death. For lay own 
^< part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, ^ that 
" thci throne is a glorious grave." 

Animated by this harangue, Justinian, put 
himself at tlie head of his guards^ and defended 
bimpielf in his palace. When it was found that 
^e was not. wanting to himself, he soon received 
succour: the illustrious Belisarius brought a 
corps of three thousand veteran troops to hia 
assistance ; and) it is computed, that no less than 
thirty thousand pei*sons perished in the carnagcu 
Hipatius, the ephemeral emperor, together with 
Pompey, another nephew of Anastasius, were 
di^gged to thQ feet of Justinian, and in vain 
implored his clemency* The senators also, who 
had abetted this rebellion, wei;e punished, and 
their property confiscated ; but the emperor afr 
terwards had the humanity to restore their i-ank 
and fortune to their children. . The games of 
the circus were, during several years^ inter* 
dieted ; but with their restoration, the blue and 
the green (actions revived, and continued to 
(listiirb the ti*anquillity of the empire. 

When. Justinian ascended to the throne, the 
^kingdoms oi tlie Goths and Vandalfr had ob- 
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tftined a peacieable e&t^Uishnient in £ur6pb anS 
Africa; but the Rothan lawyefs and statesmen 
asserted the indefeasible doroihion of the em- 
perors 6f the East ; who still aspired to deliver 
&eir reputed subjects from the usttrpaticm of 
barbarians and hereticks* 

The agitated condition of AfKca affi>rded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powerful 
support to the imperial arms : and this oppor- 
tunity Justinian Was determined not to neglect. 
The Vandal tnonarch^ Gelimer, was threatened 
by foes on all sides ; while the hopes of the Ro- 
mans' Were raised to a high pitch, by the ap- 
pointment of BeUBaritts to the command of their 
tirmies. 

This hefO) who rtsvivcd the Mnting ifloi*y e(f 
Rome, was bprti among the Thracian peasants^' 
tattd li^d gradually ri^en td mlHtary oomitiand 
In the army of Jtisthiian. In (he plains of DaiV 
he debated the Persians with great slaughter^ 
«iid his conduct in the sedttioh of ConstiUidtlopfi^ 
iecured the esteeth of the emperor ; but his ap-' 
pcnntment to the command of the AfHcah c*- 
1>eidition, was pk>ssib}y promoted by the mtrigiiei 
•f his wife Antonina, ^ose chastity has beeh' 
Utained with the foule'st reproach, but who, with 
manly fortitude, accompanied her husband m M[ 
his campaigns, and long maintained her ascen- 
dant over his heart. 

With a numerous army and a powerful fleet, 
delisarius set out for the conquest of Afnca, and 
after encountering many dangers, landed on that 
coast, and soon advanced within fifty miles of 
Carthage. A general engagement speedily fbl* 
Ibweid, in i^rhich Gelimer was defeated. Thii* 
fm&ttuttitte monarch, iift^i* coUecting the ti/ 
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mains of bis scattered army, was encamped iq 
the fields of Bulla, about four days' joui*ney from 
Carthage, where he received epistolary in- 
telli|$encie that his brother Zano had reduced 
the island of Sardinia, which had revolted* His 
answer was expressive of his situation. '^ Alas, 
" my brother," wrote Gelimer, " Heaven has de- 
^^ dared against this devoted nation 1 our horsesy 
^ our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are 
*/ in the power of the enemy : nothing now re- 
^^ mains but the plains of Bulla, and the hope of 
f^ your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fiy to our 
*' relief; restore our empire, or perish by our 
^ side." On the receipt of this epistle, whose 
contents he prudently concealed from the natives 
pf the island, Zano hastened to embark, and in 
a few days joined the royal camp. 

The interview between the brothers was 
^oumful ; but the languid spirit of the Vandals 
was at length roused by the example of Zanoy 
and the enti^eaties of the king. Before the army 
iCeached Tricameron, situated about twenty 
jQailes from Carthage, it amounted to ten times 
the number of the Romans; but Belisarius^ 
conscious of the superior merit of his troops, 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at aii 
unseasonable hour. The Romans, howe\^er, 
were instantly under arms ; and, till Zano fell, 
the conflict was obstinately maintained ; but on 
his death the dejected Gelimer fled, and only 
6fty Romans and eight hundred Vandals 
perished in a battle which decided the fate of 
Africa. 

Gelimer himself, attended by a few faithful 
adherents, was pursued to the inaccessible 
ipountain of Papua, in the interior of Numidis^ 



frhefe lie vf9i£ Immediate^ besieged hf Phara^ 
4K\e of the offitcers of Adisarius* After enduritij^ 
tmf>araHeled hardships,* trhidi were tfot un* 
known to Pharas, the latter dictated a friend^ 
Epistle to the unhapjjy Gefimer, in which he ext 
horted hhn to submit to the graeicAis clemencf 
of Justinian, and the sacred assurances of Be- 
lisanus. ^ I am not insensiljle/' replied th^ 
king of the Vandals, ^ how kind and rational ii 
•* your advice ; but I cannot persuade myself to 

* become the slave of an unjust enemy, who hai 
** deserved my implacable hatred. Him I had 
•* never injured by word or deed ; yet he has 

* sent against me, I know not from whence, 4 
^ certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
" from the throne into this abyss of misery. Jus- 
^ ttnian is a man ; he is a prince ; and does h^ 
'* not dread for himiself a siriiilar reverse of for* 
<♦ tune ? 1 can write no more. My anguish op> 
*< presses me. Send me, 1 beseech* you, my deai* 

* Pharas-^Send nie ^ lyre, a sponge, and a loaf of 
« bread." 

The messenger explained the motives of thii 
Extraordinary request. It was long since the 
king of Africa had tasted brt;ad ; incessant tean» 
had brought a defluctioh on hi^ eyes ; and h^ 
Wished to solace the melaincholy hours, by sing« 
ihg to the l^re the sad story of his woes. Th^ 
gifts were sent; but Pharas redoubled the vi- 
gilance of kis guard ; and Gelimer at last 
Suirendering on the assurance of safety and 
<ionoui*abie treatment, in his first interview with 
Belisarius burst into a fit 6f laughter ; ail if' t6 
insinuate that human grandeur and success ard 
Unworthy of a serious thought. 

Belisarius Vfras recalled by th^ jealousy of thi 
N2 



emperor^ but his prompt obedience extorted the 
hoaour of a triumph* Yet from the trophies of 
luxuiy^and the wealth of nations, which adorned 
ihe procession of the victor, the eyes of the spec- 
fetors, were turned on Gelimer, who marched 
slowly along, repeating, Vanityj vanity^ all is va* 
niiy I His misfortunes were alleviated by ^ jy. 
^. ample estate, in the province of Ga- 535.' 
latia, where he retired with his family and 
friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and pro- 
bably of content ; while the services of Belisarius 
were immediately rewarded with the consulship* 

A combination of domestick and publick inju- 
ries had alienated the minds of the Ostrogoths 
from their natural allies the Vandals ; and the con- 
querors of Italy beheld with pleasure the subvert 
sioh of the kingdom of Africa. But they were 
soon convinced of the impolicy of their conduct 
by the lofty language of Belisaritis, who me- 
naced, in tlie name of the emperor, the re- 
covery of the provinces belonging to the former 
empire of Rome. A nation of two hundred 
thousand soldiers might have derided the 
haughty threats of Justinian and his lieutenant s 
but a spirit of discord and insubordination pre- 
vailing in Italy, it was aitfully turned to the 
subjugation of that country once moi^e under the 
]X)wer of the emperor of the East. A body of 
forces,* strengthened by the fame of Belisariusj 
* j^ jy attacked and carried Palermo and Sy- 

537/ racuse in Sicily ; which being gained, 
Belisarius, leaving suflBcient garrisons 
behind him, embarked his troops at Messina) 
and landed at Rhegium. With little opposition 
he advanced to Naples, which was strongly 
fortified, and well supplied with every requisite 
for standing a long ^ege i but four himdredL 



BomaiM entering the city by an aqueduct un« 
perceived, opened the gates to their companions^ 
and Naples became the. prey of the victors. 

During the siege of Naples, Theodatus, ki^g 
of the Goths; had secured himself within the 
walls of Rome. His warlike forces soon became 
dissatisfied with such a feeble master, and depoA- 
ing him from the government, and soon after 
depriving him of life, raised to the regal dignity 
their general Vitiges. By a singular kind of po»^ 
licy, the new sovereign determined to delay, 
tilt next spring, the operations of ofiensive war^ 
and left Rome to its fate, which opened its gates 
to the lieutenant of Justinian. 

Vitiges had employed the winter in recruiting 
his forces and assembling the distant gan*ison% 
and now advanced to Rome, at the head of one 
hundred thousand fighting men. Belisariua 
. made a sully from the city with a thousand 
horse, but was suddenly encompassed by the 
hostile squadrons, and with difficulty effected 
his retreat within the walls. The army of the 
'Goths immediately formed the siege of Rome ; 
and on the nineteenth day after, made a general 
assault. The contest was fiercely maintained 
from morning till night, when the Goths gave 
way on all sides, with the loss of thirty thousand 
slain. From this time the siege of Rome was 
converted into a tedious blockade, during which> 
the forces under the command of Belisarius suf-^ 
fered much from contagious diseases and 6car« 
city ; yet he still rejected with disdain the idea 
either of flight or capitulation. Reinforcements 
arriving from the east, the Goths began to be 
alarmed, and offered terms to the Romans ; but 
these not being accepted^ the barbarians mad9 
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another de^erate attempt to ttetik 6t, sttfi 
inrfse the city; but were repelled by the iti*^ 
trepid vigilance ' of Belisarhis, and soon afte^ 
teised the siege, which had been pfotracted be- 
yond a yean 

Vitiges hhnsdf n^ef halted till he found shel- 
ter within the walls of Ravcnrta ; to which, and 

. il few other fortresses, the Gothick monarchy wa* 
now reduced. Thither the active general of 

« Justinian pursued him ; but a cotnpromise tak* 

A. D. ^"S place, the gates of Ravenna wer6 

539. ' thrown open, and the submission of the 

towns and villages of Italy followed that 

of the capital. 

The jealousy of Justinian oUce more recalled 
Belisarius, who immediately obeyed the sura- 
Tlions. Vitiges and his consort attended him, 
JUid were honourably provided' for by the em- 
jjeror ; but the conqueror of Plaly was not al- 
lowed the well-earned honours of a second tri- 
umph : yet his virtues, his bravery, and ap^ 
proved loyalty, engaged the heaits of his feliow- 
eitizens ; and wherever he appeared, he attracted 
^1 eyes. 

Nevertheless the fame of the hero was tdr^ 
niBhed by the degrading tameness of tlie hus- 
band. His wife Antonina, who had risen from 
the lowest situation to be the favourite of Theo- 
dora, and had early been remarkable for thd 
irregularity of her conduct, still continued to 
defile the bed, and to disgrace the character, of 
Belisarius. At last his friends convinced him of 
the infamy of his wife's behaviour, which cither 
affection or easiness of disposition had hithert^ 
concealed horn him, and he determined to 
punish her } but her cause being e&poused by 
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the empress, a forced reconciliation took place ; 
and the effrontery of Antonina was increased hj 
her triumph. 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius saved 
the East ; but violently oifended Theodora and 
tlie emperor by some free and independent Ian- 

fuage, in consequence of which he was severel]F 
ned ; but the dignity of his character, and the 
influence of his wife, soon after reinstated him 
in the royal favour, and he received the princi- 
pal command in IlLaly, which was still threatened 
by new wars, and offered new laurels for thct 
hero to pluck. 

[ Afler a variety of negodations and hostilitiesi 
Justinian and Chosroes king of Persia, conf 
eluded a treaty, which, for fifty years, gave re- 
pose to their exhausted frontiers. He also en-? 
t^red into an alliance with the Ethiopians, whq 
had occupied Arabia ; but these being expelle4 
from the continent of Asia, hastened the fall of 
the empire of the East ; since a christian power' 
2|i Arabia, must have crushed Mahomet in hia^ 
cradle. 

During this reign, the Lombards establishecl 
themselves on the Danube ; and the Sclavonians 
and other barbarians made such frequent and 
fatal inroads, that it is asserted by Procopius, no 
fewer than two hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the Iloman empire were annually consumed by 
them. 

Amidst these calamities, Europe felt the 
shock of a revolution, which first revealed the 
name and nation of the Turks. This martial 
people boast that their founder, like Romulus, 
was suckled by a wolf: and the same fable has 
^een invented, without any intermediate inter* 
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ecmrse, 4)y the Latian and the Scythian shep* 
herds. The authority of the khan of the 
Geougen extended over the mountains of Altaic 
Ae centre of Asia ; and the Turks who inha-^ 
bited that ridge of hills Were compelled, for flt^ 
service of their master,, to forge into arihs the 
niinerals they contained. The aniiual ceremony,'' 
m which -a piece of iron was heated in the fire, 
and a smith's hammer was successively handled 
by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages 
the humble profession of the Turkish nation* 
Bortezena first exhorted his countrymen to use 
the weapons they prepared for their masters, a$ 
the instruments of freedom and Wctory: their 
Yalour was signalised in successful combats 
Against *he neighbouring tribes ; but tvhen thei^ 
leader presumed to ask in marriage the daughtet 
Hif the great khan, the di^niand was c6ntemptu« 
ously rejected. A inore Vioble alliance ^th a 
princess of China expiated this disgrace ; and thte 
subsequent defeat, and ahnost extirpatton, of the 
nation of the <Jeougen, established in Tartaiy 
the powerful empire of the Turks. But though 
they reigned over "tfie tiorth, they remained 
fidthfiilly attached to the mountain of Altaic 
and disdained the alluring luxury of China : in 
their reMgion, they preserved the siitiple practice 
of their ancestors. The JSxipreme Detty was 
acknowledged by the exclusive honours of sacri- 
fice ; but they also expressed their obligations to 
the air, the fire, the water, and the earth* 
Their written laws wet^ severe and impartial: 
theft: Was punished by tenfold restitution ; adul- 
tery, treachery, and murder, with death: but 
no chastisement could e<JUal the itiexpiable gUilt 
df cowardice. The* northern limits of the 
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acbatks^; aad pa the soubhv the White HmoBf yrim 
Iwd van^aisbed the Persian immaichraBil cameil 
their victoctoas artea along £hfi baniEil^ of tte 
Indoat. yielded to. their inweiatible yakMir. O0 
Che side of the west, they passed the lake Maeolitt 
Hrhen frosKeity and be^eged the RwMoi eitytof 
Bofl^honia;< and to the east, the empire oi 
Chana was' continually a£Bictedby their deaimo* 
^e incursions.. This extent of eaq>ire com^ 
fieUed the Turkisk monasch t» establish- thre0 
subordinate princes of his own blood> wlio sooia 
fcrgot their gratitude and allegiance : the coo* 
querors were enervated . by luxury ; the vaiu 
quished nations . resumed dielr indei^ndoncef 
and the power of the Turks was • limited to « 
period of two hundred yeium* 

The nation of the' Ogors^ on the banks of the 
TiU was su^ued by the Turks; their khani 
witil three hundred thousand of his stlbjects, was 
alain in battle: about twenty thousand survivingf 
Wiarriors, preferring, exile ta servitude, fblkiwed 
^ road, of the Volga ( assumed the false but 
formidable name of the Avars, whose lawful 
proprietors had submitted to the Turkish yoke | 
aiid at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the coum 
tiy of the Alani and Circassians, first heard of 
the splendour and weakness of the lioman empirei 
Then* ambassador, with the permission of the 
^yemor, of Zazca, was transported by ^ ^ 
the Euxine sea to Constantinople ; and ssq^ ' 
the improvident Justinian accepted the 
proffered alliance of a strange people, who rew> 
dily devoted themselves to the service of tht 
eni^re, but demanded in ratum precious gifts^ 
aVinuaL subsidies^ AC^d fruitful poKiessbnsft^ Ji^ 
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degrees,' the Turks made Ibither eoemachmetils | 
and from the moment they, were admitted into 
an alliance with the Romans^ the destiny of the 
eastern emigre seems to have been fixed, though 
tiie catastrophe was protracted for some centuries 
fcogcr. 

It is inqiossible to give a regular account of 
all the important military services of Belisarius* 
The con(|ueror of Afnoa and Italy, on his re-* 
appointment to the command of the latter coun* 
tiy, foimd the Gotliick monarchy, , which he had 
•vertumed, in some measure restored by the 
valiant and virtuous Totila. Belisarius landed 
with a small body of troops at the port k^ Ra«' 
voma, but soon discovered that the affections ot> 
the Italians were alienated from the empire, and 
that he was sent to remain an impotent i^vectator 
of the glory of a young barbarian. . The Roman 
general repassed the Adriatick, and expected at 
Dyrrachium the arrival of the troops, which 
slowly assembled, and at hat were inadequate 
te the deliverance of Rome. The Appian-way- 
was covered by the barbarians, and the prudence 
of Belisarius declining ai)attle, he preferred the 
safe navigation from the coast of Epirus to the 
mouth of the Tiber. Rome was guarded by. 
the valour of Beasas, who ^defended her walls 
with three thousand soldiers ; but the length of 
the. siegiB had occasioned all the calamities of 
famine, and hope had almost expired, when it 
was reported that Belisarius was landed at the 
port. The intrepid general burst through every 
obstacle, and the city would have been relieved, 
had not the wisdom «f Belisarius been defeated 
by the misoonduct of his officers: he reluctantly 
fioundj^ a i^eti'eaty ia order to save the only. 



){n<botfr hi {XMde^d (rii thi6 T\ntsn c6bst, and 
'R6'ine was left to the niefcy of Todtiu 3esaah 
knd his sokKerd escaped by flight) afid the pm- 
^pal inhabitants followed their governors* CNi 
the intercession of Pelagius, the archdeacon, thi^ 
lives of the Romans were spared, and the ehas* 
t$iy of the women preserved from violation ; birt 
the most predoQs spoils were reserved fbr ^ ^y. 
the Gothick treasury, and the rest was 54^/ 
iabandoned to the ittt piUage of the sol* 
diers* One third of the city walls* ^sa throwi^ 
down by the stem command of Totila ; and it 
1iras owing to the prudent remohistranbes of BeH« 
Iterius, who warned the Gothick monarch not tb 
'tolly his firme by the destruction of those montl- 
fneints which Were the gl6ry of the dead and ^bk 
delight of the living, that the barbarian did not 
execute his threat of changing Rome into « 
pasture for cattle* 

T6dla, Icavmg an army of observation in the 
vicnnty of Rt>me, proceed^ to other conquests'; 
on i^hich Belisarius, saHying from the port at 
die head of a thousand horse, cut his way through 
tihe opposing enemy, and erected his standard on 
the 6a{Htdi« The walls were hastily restbred; 
iM thotigh Totihi made three general assaults^ 
hi^a troops were repulsed by the itrmness and skill 
tfi Betisanus ; and the feme of the barbarian 
mxnkj as it had rben, with the fortune of his 
arms* 

Belisarius, however, was called off to an in* 
^orious war&re, intended ^ a disgrace, and not 
«s an honour to him ; and the credit of com|^eting 
the conquest of Itidy, by the defeat and death 6f 
Todla, was reserved for Nai^ses, the eunuch) 
«h<r had' long been the minister of the palaci;* 
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In the procession of Narses, Rome for the last 
time saw the semblance of a triumph. It was 
soon after degraded to the second ranky and the 
exarchs of Ravenna filled the throne of the 
Gothick kings. 

Antonina) who had been faithful to the fame 
and interests of her husband, though not to his 
bed) procured permission from the emperor for 
the return of Belisarius to Constantinople ; and 
the declining years of his life were crawned by ^ 
^ast victory^ in which he saved the emperor and 
the capital from the Bulgaiians, who had passed 
tlie frozen Danube, and spread terror and coiv- 
,stemation to the very recesses of the palace. Yet 
the long-tiied fidelity of Belisarius could not se- 
. cure him from the imputation of being impli- 
cated in a dark conspiracy against the fife of hi3 
master* The . hero> who in the vigour of life 
had rejected the fairest offers of ambition^ will 
never be believed, in extreme old age, to have 
,becn induced to renounce his loyalty. He ap- 
peared before the council with less fear than in* 
dignation; but forty years* faithful service could 
not screen him from the vindictive jealousy of 
the empeix>r. His fortune was sequestered, and 
for several months he was guarded as a prisoner 
in his own palace* At length his innocence be- 
came conspicuoiis and acknowledged , and hU 
death probably hastened by chagrin; about eight 
months afterwards, delivered him from the in- 
gratitude of his master* Such was the fate of 
Belisanus : that be was deprived of his eyes, and 
.reduced to beg his bread, is a fiction derived 
fixjm a monk of the twelfth century. 

A few months after the death of Belisarius, 
Justiniaa also died, in the eighty-tl^r^ year of his 
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i[ge ; and though his fame is eclipsed by the su- 
perior lustre of his general, yet the review of 
the Roman jurisprudence in the codcj the fian-^ 
dectsy and tlie imHtute^^ is a noble monument of 
his spirit and industry. The domestick institu- 
tions of Europe acknowledge the publick reason 
of the Romans ; and the laws of Justinian still 
command the respect and obedience of inde- 
pendent nations: even his enemies confess that 
he was chaste, temperate, vigilantr ^tfid studious. 
His design, of-the African and the Italian wars 
was boldly conceived, and ably executed; and 
his penetration discovered the talents of Belisa* 
rius in the camp, and of Narses in the council^ 
though he wanted the generosity to reward 
thenr. He adorned the principal towns of the 
Empire with splendid buihlings ; and the church 
of St. Sophia, now converted into a Turkish 
mosque, still remains to excite the admiration of 
the world. 

But though Justinian was not destitute of 
great and even of some amiable qualities, the 
age in which he i*eigned was unfortunate ; hia. 
subjects were incessantly afflicted by the ravages 
of war, pestilence, aQd ianune $ and •altiK>ugh. 
St was not in his power altogether to cause or pre« 
vent those awful visitations, he lived without 
being beloved, and died without being regretted* 
The majesty of the empire, however, shone out 
for a short time under his auspices ; but at his 
death it was eclipsed, and disappeared for ever. 

History, indeed, at this period presents no- 
thing but a continuous series of disasters and 
miseries which it is painful to trace. Writers who 
engage in this career, and readers who follow 
them, walk amidst assassins and executiont^m. 



vit}i(^t 9pac!cely landing objects k^9 dreadful dm 
which they may rest their eye. We shall, there^! 
fore, pass over tliese scenes of horror with rapi- 
dity ; and if we represent the catastrophe of 
princes, without entering much into the detail of 
the miseries of the people, the reader will bear ii^ 
his remembrance, that the stonn which roots up 
the sheltering* oak, must ffequei^tly sweep away . 
the humble shrubs. 

y n M)^ 4€ath of Justinian, the succession of 
the empire menaceu Sc rtp^^-O^its subjects. 
Seven nephews of thie emperor, who was himsejf 
childless, had been educated with splendour^ 
and ipight e^vpeit with equa) hopi^s thi? ifiheruil 
A. »• ^'^^ ^ ^^^^^ Wicle. At th^ hour of mjcjr 

tf^/ nigrht, Justin, the sop of Vigjlantia, si^t^ 
to Justinian, was awakened by the prj|)^. 
^pal T^emb^jps of thp senate* who ai)iiounce4, 
^e emperor's decease, ^id reported the dyipjf 
choice of the prince on whom they wai^d. By 
t)>^ advice of Us wife Sophia, Justin sifbniitted to 
^c authority of the senate ;. ai>d loping ^pnductei 
with speed to the palace, was invested with thi^ 
ipiperial ornaments. Four youths then exalte^ 
him^ofi t. L^J:!:! to receive the hopi^age of hj^ 
subjects ; and tlwir choice Was »itm.u^C3 "7 
benediction df the patriarchy who placed thd 
diadem on hia head ;-~«the first time this ceremony 
kad been performed by a priest. In the speeches 
•f Justin the younger^ so called to distingutsbji 
him fi«m a predecessor of the sajae name, h© 
pfomtsed lo correct the abuses of his uncle, whose 
4ebts he immediately discharged with uaexpecte4 
fcsnero^ty f and the ho|>eless creditors accepted 
the eqiMtable payment as a gratuity. His exii 
iimple w«3 followed by ^\m wh9se Uher^Utjp 
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Telieved many inifigent citizens from the weight 
of debt and usuiy. - 

' Soon after Justin ascended the throne, the 
I ^ Lombai^s, under the gallant Alboin, established 

\. themselves in Italy, and gave a perma- j^ jy* 

!^- ncnt name to a portion of that country. 5*68. 

In five months after the departure of. 
Alboin from Pannonia, Milan was invested by 
his forces ; and from the Tarentine hills to the 
gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland parts of 
1 Italy submitted without a siege or a battle ; but 

before he had time to regulate his conquests, he 
was taken off by the revenge of Rosamond hi» 
queen, which he had justly provoked, by com- 
manding her to drink out of the skull of faer 
father Cunimund. 
* The annals of the second Justin are maii^ed 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. The 
Roman empire was affiicted by the loss of Italy, 
y the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 

the Persians. Th« capital and the provinces 
were exhausted by the venality of the magistrates 
and the injustice of the governors. The senti- 
ments of the emperor seem to have been pure and 
benevolent ; but his faculties were impaired by 
disease ; and in the confinement of his palace, he 
was a stranger to the wrongs of the people. His 
only son had died in his infancy, and his daugli- 
ter was mamed to Baduarius, the superintendant 
of the palace ; but from domestick jealousy or 
animosity, he was determined to seek an imme- 
diate successor, not in his family but in the re- 
publick. The artifices of Sophia determined his 
, choice in favour of Tiberius, tlie captain ^ ^ 
of the guard, who was elevated to the 5/4,' 
^imperial dignity, in the presence of the i 
03 



IMktriarcb and ^e s6ii»t9« On this occasion^ 
Justin, collecting all the energies both of his bodj 
fdad mnd ; stft&r ibdvisii^ Tibeirius to consult the 
expemnce rather than the practice of his prede- 
cessor, and to^ respect the impress as his mother, 
he Iconchided {with, " Love tl>e people as your- 
'< self ; cultivate the aiOfecticms, maintain the disci- 
'^ pline, e£ the ermy ; protect tl^e fortunes of the 
^^ rich, and relieve the necessities of the poor.*' 
The assembly, in tears, applauded the counsels 
«£ their prince, who in the moment of his abdi- 
cation seemed worthy to reign. The four la^ 
years of his life were spent in tranquillity ; and 
the reverence and gratitude of Tiberius justified 
the choice he had made. 

The beauty of Tiberius had recommended 
^tn to Sophia, who, after the death cf Justiti, 
hoped to pi^serve her station and influence uxider 
a mone youthful husband ; but the new emperor 
had for some time been secretly married to 
Anasti^ia ; and when the clamours of the Hip- 
podtx>me were loud for an empress, Tiberiu» 
produced his lawful wife. The disappointment 
to Sophia could not be atoned for by every ho- 
jadur due to her rank, and every &vour which 
Tiberius could bestow. She immediately com- 
meneed her intrigues against him, by attempting 
to fi(ise to the purpk Justkiian, who had been 
appointed commander of the Persian armies. 
But the desgn being discovered before it was 
ripe for execution, Sophia was deprived of that 
■Health which she had abused, and her person 
committed to the custody of a faithful guard. 
The services of Justinian, m the mind of the ex- 
cellent Tiberius, outweighed ihls treason and in- 
fmtitude.; and he was merely stript of.tiiscQ^p- 



mand) which was confeired^oii Maurice^ a Jiathfif 
of Cappadocia) aqd an excellent genisral; ivha 
fdso obtained in saaniage Constantia} the daugh* 
ter of the emperor* 

Tiberius was humane} just) temperate, and 
brave; and his subjects contemplated with plesr 
sure the virtues of their sovereign. 9ut, unhap- 
pily for mankind, in less than four years afi^r 
the death of Justin, he fell into a mortal disease, 
which left him only sufficient time to bestow the 
diadem on his son-in-law Maurice, sod to e^ 
press his hope that the virtues of his successor 
would erect the noblest mausoleum to lus n^- 
mory. 

Maurice ascended the throne at the age ^ ^^ 
q{ forty-three, and reigned twenty years ^2/ 
,over the East, amidst almost continual 
turbulence^ yet he was endued with sense and 
courage 1,0 promote the happiness of his people, 
and in his administration be followed the mod^l 
©f Tiberius. 

Rome, assailed by the Lombards and afflictefl 
with famine, implored the assistance of Maurice* 
By his influence several formidable chiefs wepe 
pei^uaded to <&mbrace the friendship of the Rq- 
mans ; the passes of the Alps were delivered to 
^e Franks ; and Childibert, the grandson of 
Clovis, was allured to invade Italy by the pay-r 
mentof fifty pieces of gold. A feeble co-oper^a* 
tion nn the part of the imperial troops produced 
some political changes ; but during a period of 
two hundred^ years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the kingdom of thet Loml^axls, and the 
/exarchate of Ravenna. The full ren^ains of 
civil, military, and even of ecclesiastical power, 
"^ere united in eigh^en successive ea&arcj^. 
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Vhose territory was of considerable extent : the 
rest of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; 
but the three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Sicily, still adhered to the eastern empire. 

Toi^ards the close of the sixth century, Rome, 
now a dependant on the exarch of Ravenna^ was 
reduced to the lowest stage of her depression. 
The hostile approach of the Lombards was often 
felt, and continually feared* The distressed in« 
habitants opened and shut the gates with trem- 
bling hands; and beheld from the walls their 
houses on fire, and their brethren dragged into 
distant slavery. The once mi^nificent edifices 
of the capital of nations were mouldering into 
dust; and Rome probably might have been, like 
Babylon, Thebes, or Carthage, without a mo- 
nument to mark its scite, had it not been pre- 
served by religious veneration for the pretended 
successors of St. Peter, in the place where he had 
suffered martyrdom. 

Under the reign of Maurice, Gregory the First 
filled the papal throne. His birth and abilities 
had raised him to the office of prefect of the 
city when he renounced his station, and dedi- 
cated his fortune to the foundation of monasteries. 
His virtues rendered him dear to the church ; 
and from the gloom of a cell he was called, by 
the unanimous voice of the clergy, to the chair 
of St. Peter. The bishops of Italy and the ad- 
jacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
as their special metropolitan ; and his successful 
claims on the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and 
of Gaul, might well countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding popes. As a christian 
bishop he preferred the salutary offices of peace 
to success in war^ however great; and presumed 



I to save I>^ country withoyt il^e consent either of 

tl^e emperor or the exarch. His merits were 
treated by the Byaaintine court with reproach 
and insult ; but he found the best right of a so- 
vereign, and the purest reward of a citizen, in 
the attachment of a grateful people. 

IVJ^urice successfully engaged in the politicks of 
Persia, but was harassed by the warlike and au* 
fkcious Avars, under Baian the chagan, who oc- 
cupied die rustick palace of Attila, and appears to 
have imitated his policy. Di^ringthe reign of MaUf 
rice, frequent and furious seditions had agitated 
the camps both in Europe and Asia; and the 
ipild indplgence of the emperor, served only to 
dijscover t6 th^ soldiers their own strength, ^4 
i^}% weakn^s^. The army beyond the Papub^. 
had been commanded to establish their winter; 
quarters in thp hpstile countiy of the Avars : 
their private murmurs on this occasion, were 
i^opiY converted into open rage ^ they voted 
Maurice unfit to reign ; and^ underthe command^ 
9f a centuripn, n^med Phocaa, they Tfetum^d by' 
mpid marches into the vicinity of Con9tantinoplef 

The emperor might still have pscaped the im. 
pending danger, could he havjB relied on tht 
fidelity of th^ capital ; liut his rigid virtues had 
long alienated the affections of the inhabitants. 
In a nocturnal tuniul|; the lawjess city was aban- 
doned to every species of rapine and licentious* 
Oess : the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife 
and nine children, escaped in a small boat 
to St. Autonomus, near Chalcedon, and from 
thence urged his eldest son Theodosius to im« 
plore the gratitude and protection of the Persia 
moQsux:h. On his abdication, Constantinople 
•pened her g^i^ to Phpc^S) who ei)tered tho 
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city amidst the usual acclamations to fortunate 
power. His jealousy combining with the cruelty 
of his disposition, soon prompted him to dispatch 
the ministers of .death to Chalcedon : they drag- 
ged the emperor from his sanctuary, and mur- 
dered his five sons one after the other before his 
eyes* Maurice bore tliis agonising sight with 
heroick fortitude and resignation; repeating at 
every wound, while the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, the words of the prophet David, " Thou 
** art just, O Lord ! in M thy judgments/' Hig 
rigid attachment to honour revealed even the 
generous ^sehood of a nurse, who presented 
her own child in the t)lace of a royal infant. 
The tragick scene was closed with the execution 
of the emperor himself, who fell on the dead 
bodies of his children, at the age of sixty-three." 

Of the family of ^ Phocas, or that of his wife 
Leontia, nothing is known. He was of a mid- 
dling stature, deformed, and of a fierce counte- 
pance ; his hair was red, and he had a scar on 
one cheek, which became black when inflamed 
with anger. Sanguinary and inexorable, he was 
addicted both to wine and women ; while his 
wife's character was nearly as base as his own.— 
Against the unhappy family of the late emperor, 
he continued to exercise his barbarity ; and un- 
der pretence of their holding a correspondence 
with some conspirators, a conduct which they 
had abundant provocation to justify, he caused 
the empi^ss Constantina and her three daughters 
to be executed on the same spot where herhus-. 
band and sons had suffered three years before. 
Theodosius, the eldest son, had been intercepted 
in his flight to the Persian couit, and instantly 
beheaded; but though the legal claimants to 
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4he throne were extirpated^ Phocas was never 

free from the danger of plots. Numerous vic- 
tims were sacrificed to his feai^s and jealousies : 
some expired under the lash, others in the 
fia^mes; for death) in its simple form> was an 
indulgence which the tyrant would rarely allow. 
To a man who held nothing sacred, even ser- 
vices were crimes>. and relationship a misfortune* 
His capricious cruelty at last knew no bounds.: 
both in publick and private he was the object of 
horror ^ and the standard of rebellion was ready 
to be. ejected in every province of the einpire, 
whenHeraclius, the son of a governor of Afrioa 
of the ,same name) was prevailed on to deliver 
this earth from such a monster. The ships of 
■ Heraclius steered their triumphant course through 
the Propon^ ; his cause was espoused by troops 
.who poured in from. all pajts of the empire; 
.and the tyrant attempting to fly was seized, 
loaded with chains and transported in 'a small 
boat on boai^ the galley of Heraclius, who be- 
ginning to reproach him with his cringes, Phocas 
calmly answered, " Do you endeavour to govern 
" better." After suifering every variety of in- 
sult and torture, which he had too long and too 
often indicted on others^ his head was separated 
from his body, and his trunk cast into the flames* 

Heraclius ascended the throne with \ ^ 
the voice of the clergy, the senate, and eio. 
the people. He was of a noble family, 
<ha4 a majestick appearance, and was well versed 
in war, a science which was extremely necessary, 
when the empire was assailed on all sides by 
powerful and implacable enemies. 
Chosroes, king of Persia, after the melan- 
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didljr Mt erf his fvkttd Mainice, disielEatiiM Bit 
eohne^lon with the usurper, and declared him- 
self the avenger of his bcrtefactor. An impostofy 
^h^ attended hi% camp as the 5on of Maurice, 
and fawfoi lieir of the Roman empire, tifforded 
it decent apology for the submission of sevenil 
iiapital cities 6f the Easti 

Thei firit inteUi^nce y/hich Heraclius received 

was the loss of Antioch ; Gesarea next yieWed 

^ 1Q to the Persians, and, after a short repose, 

614,* Jerusalem fell under their power: Egypt 
itself, \^htch had b6eh exempted from war 
ainee the time 6f Dioclesian, was again subdued 
%y the successor of Gyrus; and for the space e^ 
fen years a Persian cai^p was maihtaihed in thb 
pi'esence of Co«stantino^e« But while ChoSroes 
contemplated, with a vain dejght, his wealtli 
and power, he received ah epistle froha aiiob* 
Bcure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to ack]!My#* 
ledge Mahomet as the prophet t>f Godv The 
Persian tore the letter with contempt j and Ma- 
homet for once pi*edicted the truth in exelafm- 
ing, *' It is thus that God will tear the kingdom, 
«' and inject the supplications of Chosroes." 

Plad the invasion 6f Ghosrbes befen undertaken 
From motives of respect for the memory or family 
of Maurice> his hostile measures ought to have 
tenninated with the life of Phocas ; b^t the pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
of the barbarian ; and while his arms subdued 
Syria, Egypt, gawl the Roman provinces of 
Asia, Europe, from the confines of Istria to the 
long wall of Thrace, was ravaged by the fero- 
cious Avars. The eastern empire at this tinie 
was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with 
the remnant of Greece^ Italy, and Africa^ and 



» few maritime cities of Asia. Heracrms him- 
self, hopeless 6f i^elief, meditated to transfer Uie 
»cat of his govenmient to Carthage ; but bein|; 
dissuaded by the ^tnarch, he bound himself at 
-the altar of St. Sophia, to live and die with the 
-people whom God had intrusted to his care. 

From the treacherous reconciliation of the cha- 
-gan of the Avars, Heraclius was saved only by 
the fieetness of his horse : while Chosroes, who 
liad menaced, " that he would never give peace to 
*hfc emperor of Rome till he had abjured his re- 
ligion, and embi-aced the worship of the sun," 
was at last prevailed on to relinquish the conquest 
of Constantinople for an annual tribute of a thou- 
tond talents of gold, a thousand talents of silvep, 
a thousand silk i*dbes, a thousand horses, and a 
thousand virgins. 

The interval allowed for collecting the trea- 
sures was sedulously employed by Heraclius in 
preparations for war ; but the exhausted state of 
the provinces compelled him to borrow the con- 
secrated wealth of the churches, under the so- 
lemn vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he 
had been reduced to expend in the cause of reli- 
gion and the empire. New levies were allured 
by the holy gold from every country of the East 
•and West. Two hundred thousand pieces ©f 
gold' were devoted to conciliate the friendship, or 
suspend the hostilities, of the chagan ; and two 
days after the festival of Easter, the emperor as- 
sumed the martial garb, and gave the signal of 
his departure. To the discretion of the patriarch 
and senate, he intrusted the discretionary power 
of saving or surrendering the city according to 
the imperious circumstances which might arise 
in hk absence. 

4 piOME.'— III. P 
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After a tcmpc&tuoiis voyage, Herdclius landod 
his troops on the confines of Syria and Cilicia* 
His camp was pitched near Issus, on the same 
ground where Alexander vanquished the host of 
Darius. The patience of the emperor was se- 
verely tried in restoring the discipline and per- 
-fecting the exercises of his soldiers ; but whatever 
■hardships he imposed on his troops, he inflicted 
«with honourabk impartiality on himself; and 
from hence the Romans began to repose a due 
-confidence in their own valour, and the wisdom 
'of their commander. 

/ The Persian troops who had advanced towards 
-Cilicia, by the artful evolutions of Heraclius, were 
-drawn into a general engagemeht ; and the event 
iof the day proved that they were no longer in- 
vincible. Animated by fame and victory, the ena- 
-peror ofthe East directed his Tnarch through the 
plains of Cappadocia, and established the winter 
quarters of his army on the banks of the Halys, 
but i^turned himself to Constantinople. 
' Next spring he sailed with a select band of five 
thousand soldiers, and landed at Trebisond.— 
. The Armenians readily embraced the cause of 
,the christian champion ; a bridge was thrown 
over the Araxes, and Heraclius advanced to- 
wards the city 4)f Tauris. Chosroes in person rer 
tired at the approach of the Roman emperor, and 
declined the generous alternative of peace or a 
battle. 

After wintering In Albania, Heraclius appears 
to have followed the chain of the Hyrcanian 
mountains, and to have carried liis victorious 
arms as far as the cities of Casbin and Ispahan. 

Chosroes, however, collecting his scattered 
forces from the most distant provinces of his do- 
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iDinionS) surrounded the camp of the Romans, and 
three hostile and formidable armies appalled the 
bravest -officers in the army of HeracUus. But 
the emperor himself remained undaunted, and - 
by^ repeated successful attacks drove the Persians 
from the field into the fortified cities of Media 
and Assyria. A number of satraps with their 
wives, and the flower of their martial youth, 
were either slain or made prisoners. 
. Constantinople had already felt the success of 
Heraclius by the retreat of the besiegers ; and 
the senate was now informed that the Romcn < 
army, laden with spoils, halted under the walls 
of Amida. The emperor passed the Euphrates, 
while his enemies retired behind the Sarus. The . 
impetuous course of that river, though the bank • 
were lined with barbarians, could not check the • 
prepress of Heraclius, who, after a triumphant 
expedition of three years, returned to the coast* 
of the Euxine. 

The resources of Chosroes, however, were not 
yet exhausted, nor his ambition extinguished. 
He raised three powerful armies, one of which 
was directed to besiege Constantinople in concert- 
with the chagan.of the Avars. After a ^ j^ 
month spent in fruitless negociations, the 626. • 
whole city was invested, and it was in 
vain that th\i inhabitants endeavoured to pur- 
chase the retreat of the chagan ; but a seasonable . 
reinforcement of twelve thousand men being ■ 
sent by Heraclius, and the provisions of the: 
enemy beginning to fail, they were reluctantly , 
compelled to give the signal of retreat. 

In short, after experiencing numerous other 
defeats, Chosroes was taken off by a conspiracy, 
at the bead of which was his^own son, who, 
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however^ enjc^ed the fruits of hi» cnmtn only 
eight months ; and Heradius, after the exploits 
(rf six glorious campaigns^ returned in tnumph 
to his capital. But while he enjoyed the accla- 
mations of his subjects, an obscui^e town on the 
frontiers of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens : 
some troops sent to its relief were cut in pieces^ 
and this occui*rence, though apparently so trifling 
in itself, was the prelude of a mighty revolution* 
These banditti were the disciples of Mahomet) 
whose apostles were all warriors, and who, 
emerging from the desert, in less than eight 
years acquired by the sword those provinces 
which had been recovered from the Persians by 
the valour of Heraclius. 

Daring the reign of this emperor, indeed, the 
doctrines and victories of Mahomet rapidly ea» 
^ged the publick attention; and as the rise and. 
pcogres& of the Arabian prophet involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the empire o£ 
the East, it will be proper to give a brief history 
of the man. 

Mahomet, sprung from the tribe of Koreish^ 
was the only son of Abdallah and Amina. He 
'was bom at Mecca four years after the death of 
Justinian; and becoming an orphan in his in« 
fancy, his uncle, Abu Taleb, assumed the ofHce 
of his guardian. In his twenty-fifUi year he 
entered into the service of Cadijaht a rich widow 
of Mecca, wlio bestowed on him her hand and 
fortune. By this alliance he became respectable,, 
and continued in the practice of domestick virtue^ 
till, in the fortieth year of his age, he assumed 
the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the reli- 
gion of the Koran. 

To the advantages of a good person^ Maho^ 



kftet added a capacious mind) and a retentive 
memory ; an easy social wit, and a lively ima- 
gination. He was fluent in speech when occi|- 
sion required, but most frequently adhered tp 
the grave and ceremonious silence of his cout^- 
try. Yet with all his natural accomplishment^ 
he had never been instructed in the arts of read- 
ing or writing ; nor had he seen more of the worl^ 
iban what could be gleaned at the fairs of 
Dosra and Damascus. From his earliest youtli 
however, he had been addicted to religious con- 
templation, and each year, during the month of 
Kamadan, he withdrew to the cave of Hera> 
three miles from Mecca ; and at length delivered^ 
under the name of Islam, that faith, which is 
compounded of an eternal truth and a daring 
fiction, " That there is only one God, and that 
Mahomet is his prophet." Yet Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ, are allqwed to 
have made successive revelations to mankind ; 
but the Koran was designated as the last and 
final dispensation of the Almighty. 

The chapters and verses of this book, were 
pretended^ to have been gradually revealed by 
the angel Gabriel to the Arabian impostor, ac- 
cording as pohcy or passion dictated ; and the 
'\^hole, without order or connexion, was thrown 
into a chest, from whence it was taken and pub- 
lished two years after the death of the prophet, 
by. Abubeker his successor. The sayings and 
actions of Mahomet have also been preserved by 
his wives and companions ; and at the end of 
two hundred years, the sonna or, oral law was 
compiled and fixed. 

As often as the Arabian prophet was pressed 
to give 9ome sign of his miraculous powers, his 
P2 
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misweps were alwray^s e^fpi^essiTe of weakness and 
vexation ; and he inVolired himseif in the obscuire 
boast of vision and revelation ; yet his deiudied 
followers record many miracles which attended 
him, but the gravest of the Musselmen place no 
stress on such legends. 

The first proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah 
his wife, Zeid his ser\'ant, Ali his pu^t, and 
Abubeker his friend. In the silent labours 6f 
three years, the number was increased to four- 
teen ; and in the fourth year he pub^ly assumed 
the pr(^hetick office. But his incredulous coun* 
try men in general rejecting his mission, a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, the object of 
which was to take him off by assassination ; but 
.Mahomet having timely notice of the design, 
A. D. co'itJ'ived to escape to Medina, which 

622. *^^s fixed the memorable sera of the hegira 
or flight. 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet 
through the future revolutions of his fortiuie* 
Sufiice it to say, that he was no less distinguished 
as a warrior than as the founder of a new reli- 
gion ; and that the sword made more converts 
to the prophet than (^e pretended authority un- 
der which he acted. 

The strength of Mahomet, tiU the age of 
sixty-three years, was equal to the fatigues of his 
mission i but during the last four years his health 
decllnod, and he seriously believed he was poi« 
soned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. A fever of fourteen days deprived him, 
at intervals, of the use of his reason : conscious 
of his danger, he beheld with firmness the ap- 
proach of death ; he enfranchised his slaves ; 
directed the prder of his funeral ; and mode-* 
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nted the Ismeiilttisnfr of hii friends* • He h«d 
asserted) in familiar conversation,^ that the angd 
of dealh was not attowed to take his soul till he 
had rcspectfidiy asked the permissMMi of the pro- 
phet ; that permission was granted, and Mah(^ 
met immediately fell into the agony of dtaacdii- ^ 

tion ; he reclined his head on the l^P of a. D. 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and 632. 
the best beloved of his wives ; and raising 
his eyes towards the roof of the house^ uttered 
these broken but aiticulate words :— '^ O God ! 
pardon my sins^— Yes, I come among my fellow- 
citizens on high;*' and peaceably breathed his 
last on a carpet on the floor* He was interred 
on the same spot on which he expired ; and the 
tomb of the prophet at Medina vies, in the opi- 
nion of the pilgrim, withtlie sanctity of the tera^- 
pie at Mecca. 

^ Though Mahomet, from the indulgence of 
polygamy, might reasonably expect a numcarouv 
progeny, yet his hopes were disa^xnnted. The 
four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy ; and 
the eleven wives who succeeded to her bed, 
proved barren in his embraces* Ibrahim, the 
offspring of Mary, his Egyptian concubine, sur- 
vived only fifteen months ; and of the four 
daughters by Cadijah, tlie three eldest were 
married and died before their father: but Fa^ 
tima the fourth, who possessed lus love and 
confidence, became the wife of her co\|pu Ali, 
and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 

Heracliuft was not deficient in courage and 
ability against the rising power of Mahomet; 
but he neither felt that enthusiasm, nor could 
communicate it to others, inrhich his rival did ; 
juid seema to have . remitt^ his ^attention ta the 
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security of the empire, at a time when it; was 
most required. 

After the death of his first wife Eudocia, He- 
radius had contracted an incestuous marris^e 
with his niece Martina. The superstition of the 
Greeks beheld the judgment of Heaven in the 
diseases of the father, and the deformity of his 
offspring. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed 
the title of Augustus, but the weakness of his 
constitution I'equiring a colleague, Heracleonas, 
the son of Martina, was associated to the pur« 
pie. Heraclius survived this arrangement only 
A. D. ^^^^ years, and by his last will declared 
641. his two sons the equal heirs of the einr 
pire of the. East. 
- The dying emperor, who at one period of his 
4ife was equal to the greatest generals of anti- 
quity, having enjoined his sons, by his last pub- 
Ikk act, to honour Martina as their mother and. 
sovereign, that ambitious woman, immediately 
assumed the ensigns of royalty ; but was speedily 
compelled to descend from the throne, by the 
unanimous decision of the people, who considered 
a woman as unfit to be trusted with the reins of 
^vemment ; .and accordingly she found it ex- 
pedient to retire to the female apartments of the 
palace. The death of Constantine, however^ 
which happened in the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the first. of his reign, not without the-suspi-^ 
cion .o|| poison, revived the aspiring ihopes of 
Martina. She again resumed the management 
of the helm of state ; but the incestuous relict of 
Heraclius was universally" abhorred, and the exi 
ertions of her son, then only fifteen years of age> 
in her favour, were alike disregarded. Heraclius, 
it . seems, suspecting some intrigues^ qq hiA 
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death -bed had dispatched a trusty servant, named 
Valentin^ to arm the troops and provinces of 
the East) in defence of his two helpless children* 
This person peiformed the delegated trust with 
success ; and from the camp of Chalcedon, he 
demanded the punishment of those who had 
poisoned Constantine, and insisted on the reato* 
ration of the lawful heir to the empire. On this 
the citizens of Constantinople compelled Hera- 
cleonas to appear in the pnlpt of Sl Sophia, 
with the eldest of the royal orphans. Constant 
alone being saluted as emperor, he was imme* 
diiateLy crowned with the solemn benediction of 
the patriairch* His rival did not attempt to re« 
wmt the voice of the people ; but the senate^ in 
GDmsrt with all ranks and deg*rees m tlr^ states 
were dttermioed to put an end to the intriguet 
of Martina and her son : tfaey condemned tbo 
former to 16se her tongue, and the latter hts 
nose} and after this crufl amputation, thef 
were p^mittnl to linger out tbeir daja in tmif 
vti ob|hion» \ 
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From the death of Heracliv^ to thejirat Crusade^ 

j^ j3 /^ONSTANS ascended the throne when 
541. * V^ only twelve years old ; and the early- 
respect which he had shown to the senate^' 
was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age, 
and the habits of despotism. He viewed his 
brother Theodosius, whose virtues made him en-, 
tii^ly beloved by the people, with jealous, and: 
Rialignant eyes ; and causing him to be ordained* 
a deacon, received the sacred chalice from his 
hands: yet even thisdisqualification^forthe putv- 
pie could not allay the apprehensions of Con*, 
gtans, who soon after procured the unhapp>' youthu 
to. be put to deathu But the imprecations of the 
people pursued the royal assassin ; while his crime* 
being succeeded by the most dreadful remorse, he 
perpetually imagined that he beheld his murder- 
ed brother extending him a cup of blood, to 
quench that thirst with which he was continually 
tormented. To fly from so terrifying an object, 
as well as to retire from the detestation of his 
people, he left Constantinople, and, after passing 
a winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum, visit- 
ed Rome, and then fixed his principal residence 
at Syracuse. But his steps were attended, by 
conscious guilt, and the visionary shade of Theo- 
dosius incessantly obtruded itself on his dis- 
tempered view.. Like another Cain, he wandered 
from place to place, without finding peace or 
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•4|met in anf ; ' nor could his increasing; wars 
against the Saracens and Lombards dispel the 
•olhisions of his fancy. But notwithstanding bn 
. sufferings from this cause^ which it might have 
. been supposed would have softened his heart, he 
'governed the empire in the most tyrannical man- 
ner, and was equally detestable for his avarice as 
for his other crimes. The former he carried to 
-such a pitch, as to rob the churches of their rich- 
est ornaments and their consecrated vessels* 
^ Thusy odious to himself and to mankind, he 
perished in the capital, of Sicily by domesdck 
.treason, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign. 
A servant who attended him in the bath, after 
pouring warm water on his head, struck hrm 
violently with the vase : he fell stunned by the 
blow, and was suffocated in the water. The 
^xwps.in Sicily hastily invested with the purple 
• an obscure youth, the elegance of whose form 
■seems to have been his only recommendation* 

Constansy however, having left three sons in 
the Byzantine court, the cause of Constantino 
the eldest was readily embraced by his subjects, 
V who contributed with zeal and alacrity to chas- 
tise the presumption of a province which had 
usurped the legitimate rights of the senate and 
people. The emperor sailed from the.Helles- 
|H>nt with a powerful fledt, and quickly ddeat- 
jng the upstart, caused his beauteous head to be 
exposed in the hippodrotme. 

Constantino returned in triumph to His capital, 
and the appearance of his beard having taken 
pkce during the Sicilian voyage, he obtained 
the familiar appellation of Pogonatus, by which 
he is distinguislied in history fi'om others of the 
same name* 



in 'tins emper^fs i«ign> andfeM^r^ftik ^etfs 
after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, tiife 
disciples of that impostor appeared imder the 
vaHs of Conatantinopie^ The prophet had tA^ 
aertod, that the sins of the first army which be« 
sieged the city^ should be ' ^cn^ven ; and the 
oahpli Moawiyah was impatient by this meri- 
torioas expedition to expiate the guilt of civil ^ 
blood. His standard was intrusted to Sophian, 
a vetei*aa warrbr; and the troops were anlfnated 
by the presence of Yezid, the son and fn^sump- 
tive hen: of the commander of the faiHifuL The 
fleet of the Saracens passed through the un- 
guaarded channel of the Hellespont, and the 
troops wfsr^ disembai4ted near the palace of 
Hebdoroon^ seven mile» from the city. They 
approached with confidence of success t but the 
solid and lofty waHs of Consttoitinot^e were 
guarded by numbers of well-disciplined troops ; 
and the Arabs were dismayed by the strange and 
prodigious effects of ai^ficial fire *• This un- 

* The deltvorsmce of Constanthiofile both oo this and a 
future occasion, may be principaHy ascribed to the terrors 
and efficacy of the w Ud fire o£ the Greeks. From the ob* 
scare hints of the Byzantine writers, it should seem, 
'that the principal ingredient was naptha, or liquid bitu- 
^men : this was mingled with suiphur and pitch extracted 
from green firs. Sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only 
f emedies that could damp the fury of tliis powerful agenti 
which was nourished and quickened by the element of 
water, and was therefore justly denominated by the 
Greeks, the liquid or the maritime fire. For four hundred 
j^kn the secret of the composition was confined, by the 
most jealous precautions, to the Romans of the East. It 
was at length discovered and stole by the Mahometans, 
and was continued to be used in war down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when gunpowder, a compound of 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, effected a new revolution in the 
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cJKpeetcd Tt£vsMBuet diverted their ftnus (o ^e 
more easy spoiled the adjacent countiy; and 
cm the approach of winter^ thef retreated to the 
iafe o£€]r»cu8y fourscore mitca from the cq>ita]| 
vfaene tbejr had established their nia^;aziiies of 
{dander and proTisions. Reiterated defeats could 
not overcome thetr patient perseverance: thef 
■epealed the six foUowiog summers the same at-t 
tack and retreat, till the gradual loss of thhtf 
tfaoumnd Modems compeUed them to relinquish 
the fruitless enterprise. 

The erent of the tuege raised tiie reputation of 
the Roman arms: the Greek ambassadors were 
fexourahly received at Damascus ; a truce of 
thirty years was trondiidcd between the two em- 
pires ; and the commander of the reputed &ith- 
fill was reduced to submit to the annual tribute 
Vfi fifty horseS) Mlj slaves, and tiiree thou* ^ jy 
sand pieces of gddk Dming the ret^^t 5^ ' 
t>f Arabia and Persia, the tribute was 
afterwards very considerayy increased ; but no . 
^sooner had Abdamalek retmtted again the em^ 
yircr than he disdained the badge of servitude 
and discontinued the tribute, which the future 
emperors of the East were unable to enforce. 

Thoi^ success had attended Pogonatus 
against the Mahometans) his reign was disturbed 
by fraternal discord* On his two brothera He* 
vaclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus ; and not satisfied with this^ they de* 
manded also a partiti<m of the sovereigiUy.^^ 
Their adherents were pumshed; and the un- 

military art. The Greek fire, however, is not unknown td 
tome chemists of the present age ; bat it seems discarded 
fiom promoting the means of human destruction, by the 
ma«tmoiis consent of aQ nations. 
' fiOMS. — tiu Q 
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grateful brothers were pardoned; but a repe- 
tition of the same offence deprived the princes of 
their titles and their noses. - . 

; Towards the close of his life, Pogonatus was 
anxious i» establish the right of primogeniturey 
which, in the succession of princes, has averted so 
much misery and prevented so many crimes* On 
the shrine of St. Peter he oifered the hair of his 
two sons, Justinian and Heraclius) as a sy^ntbd 
of their spiritual adoption by the pope ; but the 
elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus 
and the assurance of the entpiife. After a just 
j^ P and pious reign of seventeen years, Pogo- 

685*'^natus died of a decline, and was succeed* 
' ed by his son Justinian the Second. 

This prince, who ascended the throne in the 
seventeenth year of his age, by his youthful vices 
disgraced the name of the celebrated legislatoiV' 
which he boue. For ten years he enjoyed the suf- 
ferings and braved the revenge of his isubjects : 
hi^ conduct was a tissue of inconsistencies, and his^ 
life was exposed to «very vicissitude of fortune. 
He marched against the Bulgarians, and was put 
to flight-; he compelled the Sclavonians to retreat 
before him ; and, in his turn, himself fled before 
tfce Saracens. He knew he was detested by the 
people for his cruel and haughty government ; 
and that he might avenge hitnself on them, and 
show how w«U tlieir enmity was deserved, he 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
Constantinople, to take place in the night. Leon* 
^us, a f?eneral of reputation, who had formeriy 
comsnanded the troops of the East, after lying 
three years in prison, was just set at liberty, and 
had iseceived as eoi atonement lor his captivity the 
goven>ment of Greece. He was just^bout to 
s^ off for his new appointment, and observed 



iritb a »gliy tlmt desdJi would attend his footsteps ; 

when his iiiends exhorted him to deliver the city 
from the calamities with which it was meoacedi 
assuring him that two hundred thousand patriots 
expected only the voice of a leader* I^ontius, 
therefore, putting himself at the head of the 
tvoopsconiided to him for the purpose of his go«* 
vemment) proceeded directly to the palacoi forced 
epen the prisons, and slew the prefect. Jus- 
tinian himself was dragged into the hyppodrome, 
where the clamours of the people demanded his 
instant death ; but the pity of Leontius preserved 
^e son of his bene&ctor : the amputation of his 
jiose was rather attempted than efiectually per- 
formed ; and he was banished to the lonely set- 
tlement of Chersonse in Crim Tartary. 

The patiiaich. immediately proclaimed Leonii' 
tius, and seated him on the imperial throne* His 
ceign^ however, was of short duratbn ; for one 
•ef his generals, Apsimar by name, wh&after* 
:wards adopted, that of Tiberius, conspinng 
against him, deposed Leontius, cut off his nosof, 
and banished. him to a monastery in Dalmatia* 

Tiberius gained important advatages x>Ter. the 
Saracens ; and might have reigned in peace, had 
he not regarded with terror the exiled Justinian 
and in consequence made an attempt on his life* 
From the dangerous shore to which he had been 
banished, with a band of desperate followers* 
the royal fogitive escaped to the horde of the Cho- 
zarsy who had pitched th^ir tents Isetween the 
• Tanais and the Borysthenes* The khan received 
him with respect, and bestowed-on him his sister 
.Theodora, with some revenues to subsist on* But 
the baii)arian being soon tempted by the gold of 
Constantinopie, meditated to assassinate Justl- 
iiu^and probably would have effected his pup- 
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poae, had k not been betmyed 1^ the afibcttan 
of Theodora. The soa of Pogonatus being thus 
prepared* staraogled the emissaries^ the khan 
.with his own hands, sent back ^Theodora to her 
brother) and embarked on the Euxine^ in search 
of new aUies* His vessel was assaulted bf a vio- 
lent tempest ; and one of his more pious com" 
paoiotis exhorted bim to deaet*ve the mercf jo£ 
God by a vow of forgivenesst in case he sfaonkl 
he restored to the throne. ^' Of forgiveness I" to- 
|}iied the undaunted tyrant ; <^ may I perish thia 
V ioalant— may the Almighty whelm me hi the 
>' waves, if I consent to jspare a sifi|^ head of 
•^ niy enemies 1^' Helandod on the mouth cf the 
Ihtfiuhe; cetined to the BuigaiiaM.; and .pits^ 
chased by. splendid 4»oaiiaea.tlie tad of Terhetia, 
•a pagan pdnce. The two confiBdenrtm besieged 
Constantinople with sixteen thoiisaiid.horBe. Ap- 
atmar was daunted by the sudden appearance ef 
•his rival t the /misfortunes of their hereditary sove* 
•reign excited the pity of the multitude, and made 
«them forget his mmes i and Justinian was once 
more seated on the throne of the Cscsars* 
- The restored monarch £ur8t took care to reward 
diis ally Terbeiis, and then to gratify his ven- 
geance, which he had nourished even amidst the 
jgtorms of the Euxine. 80 vindictive was hb rage, 
asid so barlmrous his disposition, that he stood 
^an iiour on the necks of Lepntiua and Apsi- 
•mar? before he suffered their eKecudon to pro* 
seed* During the six years of his new reigu> the 
rack^ the axe, and the cord, were tncesaantly em* 
.-^oyed* The inhabitants of the Chersones wene 
peculiarly destined to fed his veBgoince, Ibr not 
having paid the respect due to bim when in exik, 
•as well as from a suspkioD hecnteitained of their 
having had an intention of delireriDg htm up. lb 



Tibenusu Tiie<e were ordtred by the inlutnMii 
tyram to be indiacriininately massacred ; and the 
messengers of blood were forbtdden^ on pain of the 
imperial displeasure) to leave even a child alive* 
The difficalty oi fuifiUing this dreadful commandy 
and the fear of being punished for. not com- 
pl3^ng with it, induced the soldiers to proclaim 
their- general Phiiippicus. The tyrant, desert- 
ed by his barbarian guards, received without 
dread the mortal stroke, and the death of his 
eon Tiberius extinguished the family of Hera^ 
<^us, who had wore the purple for a hundred 
years* This monster seems to have possessed a 
species of ferocious insanity^ and was on that ac- 
count equally formidable to his friends and his 
fees. On very slight grounds he declared war 
against Terbelis, who had restored him to the 
-throne ; and at last his cause was so infamous as 
to be abandoned by his very brother-in^aw, the 
4dian of the Chozars.- 

■ Philippieus abused, during more than two 
years^ the authority he hadacquii*ed by the death 
of the tyrant ; • and under him the eurms of the 
empire were not fortunate. The Bulgarians 
made an irruption into Thrace^ and advanced at 
&r as Constantinople. The indolence of the ena^ 
peror, who bi»ied himself about reiig^ous affairs, 
to the neglect of his publick duty, rendered him 
an object of contempt ; and the people- learned 
w^hout the smallest emotion or niark of dissatisi-^ 
Action, that, during a state of intoxication, soiae 
conspirators had sm*pri»ed, blinded, and deposed 
him, while he reposed in his own palace. 

The voice of the people now promoted ^ jj 
Artemiu^, first secretary to the late.em- y^^'. 
p^ror i and under the name of AnasUisius 
Q-2 
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lift assinntd the imperhil ^yimments ; b«t js lie 
mas coascknisof hit ig;tK>niiice in the military ait, 
and was more disdiiginshed lui « politician than 
a xnaa of courage, he placed Leo, a native of 
iaauria, who was an able general, at tiie head of 
his troops. 

. In the iseign of Anastasins, the second siege of 
Constantinople by the Mahometans, under the 
caHph Soiiman, commenced* The emperor con* 
ceived the design of burning the naval stores of 
the enemy, a»d thus defeaiting the enterprise 
about to be undertaiaen ; but his aims were fraa* 
ii*ated by the treachery of the marine army, who 
mnrdered their chief, and invested Theodosios, 
a simple officer of revenue, with the purple* Le<l 
eam%to the assistance of hts master, and, without 
atnkMg a blow, induced Theodoakis to lay down 
Ills usurped authority, and sink into the inaig* 
aificance of the 4;loister, as the only security for 
his life. . Moslemah, however, the brother of the 
caliph, could not be prevented by Leo from in- 
vesting the capital with an army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand Arabs and Persians ; wh3e 
a hostile fleet of eighteen hundred ships appeared 
before the moutii of the hatbour. But white 
they hesitated about entering it, the fireships of 
the Greeks were launched against them ; and m 
a few liours this mighty armament, which 
threatened destruction to the Roman name, was 
reduced to ashes. The death of thecaKph S»- 
Hman, was still a more severe and fiital loss to 
the besiegers, ; for his successor Omar ^•s -n. 
scrupulous and inactive bigot. The investment 
however, was continued through the winter ra- 
ther by his neglect than resol^on : the season 
proved untommonly rigorous; the natives of 
^e burnings climes q{ Egypt and Arabia lay 
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^imottVkl^mm^AHirfTmtn camp ; dnease md 
fiuntne too faad entered their tents, and after ft 
protTBcted siege of thtrtem months, the despofid«> 
''mg Modemah necetvedfrom fah master the wei*^ 
come permiasion of retreat. 

Leo iindiog his asi^ndant both over the em^ 
pire and the emperor, negociated with Aiiasta* 
stfls to resign the crown, aa a biaitheti too heavf 
ibr hicn, a»d to retire to the enjo)r]iieiit of a pri* 
Tate life. With the affiueiit fortune which h* 
carried Mrith htm, he might have l>een hap^ner 
than on the throne ; bat goaded on by ambi«*' 
tion, he atten^ited to resume the dignity he had 
iisd doim by his own consent, and his life paid 
Ihe forfeit of his falfy. 

The primitiTe name of Leo, who obtained 
the purple on tlie resignation of Anastasius, was 
Conon. His first service was in the guards of 
Justinian ; and his valour and dexterity gra^ 
4iiaUf raised him to the piincipai com* ^ j^ 
mand of the armies, from whence by an yib. 
easy transition, he mounted the throne, 
ki his reign the ^empire of the East lost even ka 
shadow of authoiity in Italy, which passed un* 
der the power of the I^mbards ; white Rome 
gave herself up to the tempond as well as the 
spiritual domination of the pope. These revo- 
lutions w^e chiefiy produKsed and ultimately 
eonfirmed by the dispute coQcemmg image 
worship, which so fi^Ksely agitated the christiari 
world during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
which it may not be timnteresting to review. 
* The primitive Christians were possessed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
ajbuse of images ; but under the successors of 
CoBstanlme, the bish<^ indkilgad the igDMunt 
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timltitikie with a \UA\Ae superstidoa. The fitll 
introduc^Mi of symbolkk worship wa&fn the ve* 
neration of the cross and of relicts. The son of 
God was next represented under the fofm which 
it was supposed he had assumed while on earthy 
and the Virgin Mary soon claimed and obtained 
a similar distinction* 

- The worship <^ images, however, had stolen 
into the church by insensible degrees, and was 
little noticed for a great length of time ; but in 
the beginnmg of the eighth century, when it 
had reached the full magnitude of abuse, the 
Greeks were awakened by the apprehension, that^ ^ 
under the mask of Christianity, they had restored 
the polytheism of their fathers. It tras with im* 
patiience they heard themselves charged as ido- 
lators by the Jews and Mahometans, who ha^ 
an implacable hatred to graven images, and all 
relative worship. Many sensible christians begaa 
to jexpress their disapprobation of these symbols^ 
wliich exposed them to obloquy, and could not 
possibly be recondled to the genuine unpervert-^' 
ed tenets of their holy religion ; and when Leo» 
from the mountains of Isauria, had ascended 
the throne of. the East, he was early inspired 
with an hatred of images, though for some time 
he bowed before them. out of policy, and satis* 
fied the Roman pontiffs of his orliiodoxy and • 
zeal by annual processions, the other mumme^ 
ries which the successes of St.. Peter had sanction* 
ed. • In the refprmationof religion, his first stepa 
were cautious and moderate; but being pro* 
Yoked by resistance and invective, the. existence 
as well as the use of religious pictures were pro« 
scribed ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
ihe SaintS) were demolished ; aad a smooth sur^ 
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Constantinople and tlie provbiGes. The pef^e 
and clergy were divided with respect to this 
question. Leo now employed violence of every 
kind to estabHsh his <iecrees s but the cities t^ 
the East could not be brought wholly to ro* 
tioonce the worship of images ; while the West 
Temmned unanimously attached to it. The teiti* 
|X)ral dominion of the pope was first founded in 
Tebellion, ami that rebeltion was now pretended 
^ be justified by the heresy of the Iconoclastes* 
The second and third Gregory pronounced the 
.reparation of the £ast and West} and deprived 
llie sacrtlegtous emperor of the sovereignty of 
ftjdy; though after carrying their object they 
"iomewhat r^axed) and till the ooronatton oT 
Charlemagne^ the govemmeiVb of Rome an4 
f tsGry was exercised m the name of th& suocessori 
bf Constantino. 

While Leo was almost wholly occupied about 
these disputes, the Saracens ravaged the eastern 
^wrrts of the empire, though not with mpunity \ 
knd it most be confessed, that in an age of tur» 
jbulence, both from political and reiigieus cause% 
this emperor conducted himself with firmness^ 
txtd generaMy with more teihper than his adver- 
saries. After a reign of twenty-fivo years, and 
taking proper steps to secure the diadem to his 
'9on Goiistantine, he peaceably expired in his pcv> 
•Jace of Constantinople, 

The precaution which Leo had tid^on A.U* 
to associate Constantine * with him in the 7^^. * 
cmph«, and cause him to be crowned, 

> * UsoaUy known by the appeliation of Constamtine Co* 
proiiyintts^ from t^e pollution of his baptismal font. 
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did nol prev^cflL^ t;be appear^iceof a competitoiv 
supported by Anastasius the patriarch. In tbo 
commencement of his reign, he had summoned 
a general assembly, which met in the suburbs of "^ 

Constantinople, and decreed that all visible ^ym* 
beds, ot Christ, except in the eucharist, .were \ 

either blasphemous or heretical; and all such ' 

jnonuments of idolatry were condemned to be ; 

broken or erased* He then undertook an expe- 
dition against the Saracens ; but during his ab- 
sence, his capital, his palace, and his throne^ 
were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, the 
ambitious champion of the orth'odpx faith, as it 
lyas then fixed and believed. The worship of 
Images was triumphantly restored ; but Copro^ 
nymus who had retired to his paternal moun- 
tains, soon descended at the head of his bold 
and faithfid Isauria,ns : his victory was decisive ; 
and both his rival and his son had their eyes put 
out. The patriarch, who was more than sus* 
pected of abetting the cause of the usurper, was 
sentenced to be paraded through the principal 
Streets of the city, mounted on an ass with his 
face turned towards the tail, and himself to bei 
beaten with rods ; after which he was restored 
%o his former rank, not being able, says the his^ 
torian, to find any one worse. As Constantinople » 
where the usurper maintained himself, had not 
suiTendered till forced by famine, the emperor 
punished its hihabitants by severe taxes and ex- 
tortions.; but above all others, his resentment 
was directed against the monks, his implacable 
enemies. From the chastisement of individuals^ 
he proceeded to the abolition of the order : their 
Beligious communities were dissolved ; the build- 
ings converted into magazines or barracks ; and 



tlieir pfoperty confiscated. The worshippers cf 
images, who were reputed the orthodox, were 
rigorousjf persecuted, and the practice pro- 
scribed. 

The manners of Copronymus were dissolutci 
and his temper was cruel ; but even his enemies 
allow his courage and activity at the -head of his 
legions : and in a various reign of thirty-four 
years, he triumphed both by sea and land ; on 
the Euphrates and the Danube ; in civil and 
barbarick war. Leo the Fourth was his ^ jj^ 
son and snccessor. This prince was of a ^75* ' 
feeble constitution both of body and mind ; 
but he imitated his father's violence against 
images, though he had the vexation to find his 
opinions opposed even by his nearest connexions, 
and in particular by Irene his empress. He as* 
BOciated to the empire his son Constantine, with 
the unanimous wishes of his subjects ; but the 
five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage, 
endeavoured to disturb the publick tranquillity. 
Their treasonable attempts were twice pardoned, 
and a third conspiracy was punished with amputa- 
tion and banishment to Athens; and even in this 
i^treat, their restless spirits prompted them to 
listen to aSclavonian chief, who offered to break 
their prison and lead them to Constantinople* 
The people of Athens, however, appear to have 
interposed .; and-the brothers of the emperor were 
lost in oblivion and darkness. 

Leo reigned only five years s and by his will 
the empress Irene was declared the guardian of 
the Roman world, and of his son Constantino 
the Sixth, who was no more than ten years xif age» 
During his childhood, Irene had faithftilly dis^ 
charged the office with which she was intrusted^ 



tut tiie maixirer age of &e eaKpenor maie.^6iiBt *^^*^ 

Jrc^e of hia mother appear grieiR^iw ; and hki 

iaTourkes and flatterers stimulating his desire for 

power, it was determined to banish Irene ttt 

Sicily* But the empress being informed of the 

^design by her minister Saturacias, caused th« 

eonspirators to be publicly flogged, and took oa 

herself the charge of punishmg her son^ in a 

sbnilar manner^ in the interior of the palace^ 

He being thus compelled to submit to the ascends 

apt of his mother, took an oath of fidelity t^ 

heir, and she vas afterwards proclaimed sqtcm 

reign by the armies* A tumuk of the Anne* 

luan guards, however, encouraged the- general 

declaration that Constantine the Sixth was the 

lawful ruler. The people, offended at Irene's 

cruelty to her son, whom she retained a prisoner 

injlthe apartments of lus palace, obliged her to 

restore him to liberty. Saturacius, who had in« 

Atigated her to. scourge the adherents of the 

young emperor, was himself subjected to the 

same treatment* Cotistantine conducted his 

mother with the utmost respect to a palace of 

her own erectxoo, where she was shut up with 

her treasure I but, as the esnperor continued to 

visit her, she. soon i^eguned her infiaence oy^ 

him. -^ 

To obtain this ascendancy, it is generally be* 
lieved she encouraged bis rices, or at least did not 
oppose them ^^-^an indulgence extremely culpable 
In a parent, from whatever motives it may proceed) 
but which became criminal when her object was 
to render her so^ odious and detestable. By her 
advice, he repudiated without provocation hia 
wife Maria, and put out tlie eyes of three of his 
imdes whom he suspected. The imprudence of 
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Constantine, served as a pretext for the cruel ma- 
chinations of Irene. Being left with the army 
at Pruga in Bithynia, she dispatched several of- 
ficers to depose her son. They arrived at Con- 
stantinople 'without being suspected of such a 
design ; and put out the emperor's eyes in so 
barbarous a manner, that he died three days' 
afterwards in the most excruciating pain, aftet 
having reigned alone and in conjunction with hij 
mother, sixteen years. 

Constantine on ascending the throne, had en- 
tertained hopes of marrying Rotdudris, the 
dkoghter of Charlemagne ; but this match, which 
Irene had nearly "brought to a conclusion, she 
broke off herself, feariAg lest it should render her ' 
son too powerful for control. The desire, how- 
ever, of securing the authority she had at 
length obtained, made her eagerly embrace a 
proposal of espousing Charlemagne, in order to 
unite the two empires ; but the malice of the 
ettouch Aelius prevented the success of this 
measure. Incapable himself of possessing the ' 
imperial dignity, he wished to secure it for hi> . 
brother Leo, the governor of Thrace> to whose ' 
pretensions the intended marriage would have " 
been an insurmountable obstacle. He therefore 
divulged the matrimonial negociation that was 
going on ; and to render it unpopular at the same 
time, insinuated that if it succeeded, the seat of 
empire would be transferred from Constan- 
tinople. The intrigues of Aetius, however, were 
disappointed ; foi' the great treasurer Nicepho- 
rus, with corresponding ingratitude, had made 
a strong party against his mistress, and secretly 
obtained the purple from the citizens of the ca» 
pital. The new emperor concealed his advance*- 
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xnent till he had obtainedi poasessioa of. this 
riches of Irene; but no sooner had he accomr 
jilished this, than he treated the empress with 
the most marked disrespect, and banished her to 
the isle of Lesbos, where the want of .a decent 
provision obliged her to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by the labours of the distaff. Here she 
soon died with vexation, having, enjoyed her ill- 
gotten power but six years after the deatli of her 
son ; and whatever praises the cathoUck historians 
may have bestowed on her for the protection she 
afforded to images, Irene, in the eyes of reason 
and of impartial posterity, appears only an am- 
bitious and intriguing woman^ without feeling 
and without principle. 

The character of Nicephorus was stained with 
the odious vice^ of hyprocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avarice. He made a treaty with the ambass9r 
dors of Charlemagne, who was then in the 
zenith of his power, and thus averted all danger 
froin this quarter ; but* he was both unskilful 
ahd unfortunate in war. 

Daring the dissentions which had arisen be* 
tween the rival families of the Ommiades and 
Abbassides, the disgrace of a tribute was in;i- 
posed on the commanders of the Faithful i but 
a severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the 
third caliph of a new dynasty. His second son 
Harun encamped under the walls of Constanr 
tinople, while Irene and her infant son were 
seated on the Byzantine throne. The retreat of 
the Saracens, however, was purchased by an 
annual tribute of seventy thousand deniers of 
gold ; but five years afterwards, Harun^ known 
by the surname of ^/ Rashidy or the Just, hav- 
ing ascended the throne of his father, Nioe- 
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phorus refused the trHjiitef and renolved to ob- 
literate this badge of servitude and disgrace* 
^ Restore," said be in his letter to the caliph, 
^ the fruits of your injustice, or abide the de^ 
« termination of the sword." The reply of the 
ealiph yiir0& couched in terms of tremendous bre- 
vity. << In the name of the most merciful Gody 
<^ Harun A) Rashid, commander of the fUth- 
*^ ful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog* I have 
^< read thy letter, O thou sdn of an unbelieving 
^ mother. J^hoiu shak nbt hear, but thou shalt 
^ behold my answer." It was written in cha* 
racters of blood and fire on the plains of Phry*. 
gla ; and the warlike celenty of the Ai^tbs conald 
only be checked by the decdtful repentance of 
Nicephorus. But the victoridus caliph had 
scarcely retired, befbre the peace was violated 
ty the emperor of the East. His return was 
attended with the defeat of the victorious Greeks 
who escaped fromtiife field of battle 'vith \hre6 
wounds* The torr^t of the invaders deluged 
ilie surlBuce of Asia Minora and swept away the 
Pontiek Heraclea : Nicephoros was compelled t6 
•ubmtt, and the c^in o£ the tribute "was marked 
with the 8up0rsGription of Harun and his three 
sons. These, however, after their father's deathy 
being involved in civil dis(5ord, the tonquercMf 
Ahnanon, being engaged in the introduction of 
science, tadtly relinquished his claim to the Ro- 
man tribute* 

Nicephorus at last was slain by the Bulga- 
nans. His son Stauracius escaped from the 
field with a mortal wound i but the six months 
that: he survived, were sufficient to prove that; 
with the kingdom', he inherited the vices of hi^ 
&Uier. Midiael, who had married his sisti^r 
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Procopiay possessed the wishes and esteem of 
the court and the city* The jealousy of Stau- 
racius conspired against the life of his brother-in- 
law, which exasperated the people ; and before 
he sunk into the grave, the son of Nicephorus 
was compelled to implore the clemency of the 
new emperor. 
' j^; D^ The mild virtues of Michael wei*e adapt- 

811. : ed to the shade of private life ; but were 
soon found unequd to the task of con- 
trolling his seditious subjects, or repelling the 
invasions of the victorious barbarians* The 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia, who pre* 
ftumed to direct the discipline of the camp» 
aroused the indignant feelings of the soldiers. 
A disaffected army, in consequence, asseited 
the clsums of Leo the Armenian, an officer of dis- 
tinguished ment ; and the humanity of Michael 
prevented, by a voluntary resignation, the mise-> 
ries of a civil war. The abdicated emperor 
withdrew to a monastery, separated from his 
power and his wife, and enjoyed the comforts of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two years* By 
the cruelty of Leo, his ^n Theophylactus was 
rendered incapable of procreation ; but thb pre<« 
^ution did not secure the new emperor from a 
oompetitor where he did not expect one. 

Leo the Fifth had been early educated in a 
camp, and was fond of military pai*ade* He 
introduced into his civil government the rigour 
of military discipline ; and if his severity was 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was 
always formidable to the guilty* Michael, his 
companion, had contributed towaixls the eleva* 
tion of the emperor, and he soon conspired 
against his authority. His criminal designs had 
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teeh frequerttly detected, &nd gis often pardoned 
hy the ihdtilgcnt gtatitudc of Leo-^ but he was, 
at leng;th, when found incorrigible, condemned 
<b be burnt alive. On the eve of ChriiStnias he 
was lifd^ing to eXecutloii, When the empre^ 
Theodosia represented to her husband, that 
such a scene would be little suitable to the re-* 
spect due to this hallowed season on which they 
were to receive the eucharist together, and there-* 
fo're solicited a respite till the sacred festival wafli 
{)ast. The emperor granted her request ; but^ 
lest the criminal should escape, he was loaded 
with irons, which were locked, and the keys 
brought to Leo hiitiself. 

Michael having obtained this interval ot 
Ufe, determined to employ it to the best ad- 
vantage, and assembling the conspirators in his 
prison, he threatened to discover their practices 
if they refused to save him. Fear, rather than 
alfection, induced them to run all hazards'; and 
early in the morning they attacked the unsus- 
pecting Leo in the chapel of his palace, and 
sk-w hirh at the foot of the altar. Not satisfied* 
v^th this, they drew Michael from his prison, 
loaded with irons as he was, and seated him on 
the throne. The empress Theodosia, who had 
been the means of saving his life, was with signal 
ingratitude banished to an island with her four 
sons, who were previously castrated. Leo reign- 
ed about seven years and an half. He was a de- 
clared enemy to image worship ; and on that ac- 
count the catholicks seem to have promoted the 
elevation of his rivsd. 

Michael, who from a defect in his speech was 
sAmamed the Stanimerer, was delivered from a 
dmgooa and itnpending death> only to display' 
113 
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^ jy his depraTed and ignoble manner^ on a 
S20. throne. Though he had been favoured 
by the orthodox, he was but little solicit- 
ous concerning their ^putes, but rather inclined 
to Judiiism* He observed, indeed, the Jewish 
sabbath, denied the resurrection of the dead, 
and- was but little scrupulous in* his moiuls, 
though severe to the faults of others. A person, 
named Thomas, having seduced the wife of a 
magistrate, in order to avoid sufTering from jus- 
tice, consfnred against the emperor, transported 
Into Europe an army of fourscore thousuid bar^ 
barians from the banks c^ the Tigris, and the 
shores of the Caspian, and having gained two 
battles over Michael, forn\ed the siege of Con- ■ 
stantinople ; but his camp being assaulted by a 
Bulgarian king, Thomas fell into the power of 
the emperor. The hands and feet of the rebel 
were amputated; and, mounted on an ass, he 
was led through the streets of the city, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. 

But Michael was not yet secure from oppo- 
sition. He had condemned a youth named £u- 
phemius to the loss of his tongue, for stealing a 
nun from a convent. The gallant escaped, and 
^pealing to the reason and policy of the Sara- 
cens of Africa, soon returned invested with the 
imperial purple, and* supported by a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred 
horse and ten thousand foot. The apostate rebel, 
however. Was slain^ before the walls of Syracuse; 
and his African friends were rescued from im- 
pending danger, by a reinforcement of theit* An- 
dalusian brethren. 

Michael, on the death of his first wife, had 
drawn-from a convent Euphrosyne, the daughter 
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of Conatantitie the Sixth>who,8^pulated that her 
l^hildren should equallji share the einpirp with 
his son Theophilus ; b^t the nuptials of the em- 
peror with his second spouse proved unfruitful, 
and Euphrosyne was content with the title of the 
mother of Theo^hilqs, who succeeded his father 
after a nine-years' reign. 
.i No sooner was Theophihis seated on the ^ j^ 
thronei than he replaced his mother-in« 939/ 
law in the monastery from whence she 
]Ka& taken ; and, either through policy ox justice, 
iie punished the murderers of Leo, to whom his 
iaiiber owed the crown. The valour of this em- 
peror,, though often felt and acknowledged by 
his enemies, was rash and generally ineffectual; 
and his justice, though indisputable, was often 
-arbitrary and cruel. Five times he marched 
against the Saracens in person.; and in his last 
expedition, he destix)yed Sozopetra in Syiia, the 
Mrth-place of the caliph Motassem. The com- 
mander of the. Faithful was provoked by the in- 
suU offered to a place which was naturally dear 
to him. The troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, 
were reciiiited from the tribes of the Arabs, the 
herds of the Turks, and other barbai^ous nations. 
The caliph in person commanded the formidable 
army, and, in the spirit of retaliation, his ven-- 
geance fell on Amovius, in Phrygian the native 
city of the father of Theophilus. The emperor 
Qf . the East embraced the generous resolution of 
defending in a battle the country of his ancestors ; 
but he was compelled to fly before the fury of 
the invaders ; and his army was only saved fix)m 
a total defeat, by the bravery of the Persian auxi- 
liaries. Amovium was levelled with the ground ; 
^d the caliph, tired with devastation, returned 



to tke neighbourhood of Bagdad ; whUe TkeO« 
philusy after all his courage and militar}? toils^ 
eoij derived fitHn them the sumanie of the Un«> 
fortunate* 

. A Persian of the race of SassaiiideS) had cfied 
in exile at Constantinople ; and his son, being 
educated in the Byzantine court, a Christian and 
a .soldier, received the hand oi the emperor'a 
^ister^ and the command of thirty thossand Fer^ 
sians, who, like his &ther, had fled before the 
Mahometan conquerors* These troops v^ished 
to {dace their general on the throne ; but the 
loyal Theophobus rejected their importunity, and 
escaped from their hands to the palace of hia 
«oyal brother*' Instead, however, of engaging 
the confidence of the emperor by this diskiterest'«i 
ed conducts he excited his jealousy* Theophihisy 
e3uisperated by envy, labouring under (fisease^ 
and fearing that the dangerous virtues of his 
brother-in-law might oppress the weakness and 
in^cy of his wife and son, demanded the head 
of his innocent rival. As h& received it, ^ Thou,**' 
said he, '^ art no longer Theophobus 't^ and, sink- 
ing on his couch^ he added^ ^^ Soon, too soon, I 
shall be no more Theophilus.'' 

The greatest enemies of this prince, the or* 
thodox Christians, as the worshippers of hnagea- 
were called, whom he harassed through his 
whole reign, confess that he was an observer of 
justice, a friend to his people, and free feom 
avarice* It is related of him, that, observing a 
vessel in the port of Constantinople richly laden, 
and finding it belonged to his empress Theodora, ' 
he caused it to be burned exclaiming, ^ Shall I - 
" sufiTer the wife of an emperor to be a trader ? 
^^ When princes apply to commercey their sub- 



"jccts will soon starve with hunger.'* Chaste 
and temperate in himself) he was an enemy to 
excess and uncleanness in others. He cleared 
his capital of prostitutes ; and reviving and en- 
forcing some excellent laws, died after an active 
reign of^welve years. 

; • By the testament of Theophilus, his widow * 
, Theiodora was intrusted with the guardianship 
of the empire, and her son Michael the Third, 
then only in the fifth year of his age. Her re- 
gency was in general honourable to herself and 
advantageous to the people; and had she not 
with a womanish fondness for the external show ' 
a£ religion, or from a spirit of contradiction, 
punished the Iconoclasts whom her husband had 
protected, she might have been proposed as a 
aiodel for good conduct and good sense • Du- 
ring the fourteen years in which she held the 
reins of government, she almost cleared the em- 
pire of that sect, as well as of the Manicheans, 
who then had risen to considerable power and 
influence among the heretical sects. 

At last, finding her authority decline from the 
wicked propensities and irregularities of her son, 
whom she was no longer able to restrain, instead 
of conspiring against the government, she re- 
tired into solitude; deploring the vices and in- 
evitable ruin of the unworthy yaiith. However, 
before she abdicated the throne, she gave a pub- 
Ikkaccount of her administration to the senate ; 
and in order, if possible, to check the extravagance 
of her son, she made known what considerable 
sums she left in the treasury. • She then, with 
her three daughters, bade an adieu to the court ; 
but the undutifcA Michael caused her to be shut 
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up in a monastery, where she soon after died of 
chagrin* 

The emperor, now emancipated from all con- 
trol, gave himself up to unbounded licentious*-^ 
ness. He studiously imitated the ignoble par- 
suits of Nero, and the scandalous exeesses of 
Heliogabalus, whom he proposed for his models ; 
and in a short time wasted the accumulated 
treasures which he had received from his mothers 
He delighted in the amusements of the dieatcei 
and devoted himself to the unrestrained indu^4> 
ence of lust and intemperance* Continually 
> surrounded with buffoons and wretches, destitute 
of any sense of honour or virtue, he turned thtt 
most sacred things into ridicule. Some of txi^ 
loose companions would dress themselves in thf 
vestments worn by priests on solemn occasions^ 
and in these habiliments, imitate the c^'epo* 
ni^s of the church, with equal M\y aitd imptety* 

Whilst the emperor passed his life in such 
disgraceful scenes, his uncle Hardas, who had 
been instrumental in corrupting him, ruled with 
the most despotick authority, under the title of 
Caesar ; but Michael beginning to suspect him of 
aiming at the sovereignty, not only in power 
but also in name, he ^*ocured lus asaassifMKtiom 
As the indulgence, however, of his ease and his 
vices, required that he should have some one' oo 
whom he 'might devolve the caves and fatigues 
of government, he selected Basil bis great Qham« 
berlain, a man of very low original fortune, but 
of a prepossessing appearance, and very dexterous 
in his CKercises*. 

This man first attracted the notice of Bardas 
by his skill and agility in breaking colts, and 
through him gained admission into the emperor*a 



househokly in which he rose to the highest of- 
fices i yet, with the blackest ingratitude, it was 
he who instilled into Michael those suspicions 
which cost his benefactor his life. In retum, 
the emperor not only raised Basil to the dignity 
of Ca&sar, but also appointed him his colleague. 
In this capacity Bazil applied himself to reform 
the abuses of government, and even endeavoured 
to correct the vicious habits of the emperor ; but 
being apprised that Michael was become weary 
of such a censor of his actions, and that in con* 
sequence he meditated to take himi off, the as« 
sociate in the empire entered the royal chamt)er 
in the hours of sleep and intoxication^ and slew 
the son of Theophilus in the thirtieth year of 
his age. 

, If the crime of murder can be palliated ^ jj^ 
on any pretence, it admitted of some ex- 357/ 
tenuation here. Basil removed a tyrant 
and a wretch who disgraced his station ; and in 
himself gave the empire a just and moderate 
governor. This prince, who was the founder of 
a, new dynasty, derived his descent from a 
younger branch of the Arsacides, the former 
rivals of Rome. Two of these had retired to 
the court of Leo the First, and obtained a set- 
tlement in Macedonia. Their splendour, how* 
ever, was insensibly clouded by time and po« 
verty ; and the father of Basil was reduced to a 
small farm, which he cultivated with his own 
hands. He had married a»widow of Adrianoplci 
who counted the great Cpnstantine among her 
ancestors ; but in the very infancy of Bazil he 
was swept away with his family and city, by an 
inundation of the Bulgarians. Educated as a 
slave in the severe service of these barbarians, 



be acquired a hardiness of body, and a fiexibility 
of mindy which promoted his future elevation. 
After some years of servitude, he shared the 
deliverance of the Roman captives, who broke 
their chains, marched through Bulgaria to the 
shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of bar- 
barians, and then embarked for Constantinople 
in the vessels prepared for their reception. He 
was introduced to the service of a relation of the 
emperor Theophilus, and soon after was noticed 
by Bardas, as has already been related. 

' The solid praise of Basil is drawn from the 
ruined state of his kingdom at his accession, and 
its flourishing condition at his death. His ap- 
plication was indefatigable, his temper cool, and 
his understanding vigorous and decisive. He 
raised men only on account of their merit ; and 
allowed all his subjects, of whatever rank, to ad- 
drcss him with freedom, which endeared him so 
much to them, that they regarded him as a 
common father, while they revered him as their 
emperor. 

•Though not endowed with the spirit and ta-» 
lents of a warrior, the Roman arms, under his 
reign, were again formidable to the barbarians ; 
but his principal fame was derived from the 
civil administration of the finances and the laws. 
IJasil, however, had nearly been guilty of a 
crime which would for ever have stained his 
memory. His son Leo being &lsely -accused 
of an attempt to assassinate him, in the first 
paroxysm of his rage, he intended to deprive him 
of his sight, but afterwai'd was satisfied with 
confining him. The courtiers in general bein^ 
convinced of the prince's innocence, continually 
importuned the emperor to set him at Hberty, 
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but iHthout effect; and to get rid oF thfip Bp^ 
pUcationS) he forbade his son to be named in his 
presence* One day^ however, while he was con* 
versing with one of his principal officers, a 
parrot, which had often heard a regret expressed 
for the unhappy prince^ on a sudden broke ^ut 
with, .. << Alas, poor Leo !" The incident was 
improved by the solicitude of Leo's friends ; and 
the emperor at last consented to his liberation* 
For this prince he afterwards wrote excellent 
rules of government, comprised in sixty-six 
chapters, the initial letters of which form the 
foUowiiig sentence,: '^ Basil, emperor of the Ro- 
mans in Christ, to his dear son and colleague 
Leo." 

The glorious reign of Basil was terminated by 
an accident in the chase. A fiiribus stag en- 
tangled his horns in the girdle of the emperor, 
and raised him from his horse. He was \m* 
mediately rescued by the courage and activity 
of an attendant ; but the fall, or consequent fe* ^ 
ver, exhausted the strength of the aged mo- 
narch, and he expired amidst the tears of his 
family and peofde, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign. - 

Constantine, the eldest son of Basil, /^, jj^ 
bad died before bis father ; Steplien, the 33^, ' 
youngest^ was content with the honours 
of a patriarch and a saint ; and Leo and Alex* 
under, the two other sons, were alike invested 
with the pur[^e ; but the power was solely ex« 
ecuted by the elder brother, Leo the Sixth, sur* 
uamed the Philosopher. The only reason, how* 
ever, that can be given for applying this sage 
i^^idlation to him is, that he was less ignorsaijt 
%in the generality of his contemporario^ both 
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-in chuich and states and that several booka (^pie* 
fane and ecclesiastical science were composed io 
his name, o^ by his pen. / 

In his three first nuptial alliances he was un« 
fortunate. His impresses died successively^ 
without leaving him any issue* Leo required 
a female companion^ and the erofHre a legiti* 
mate heir ; but a fourth marriage was a scandal 
as yet unknown in the Christian church, and his 
forming a matrimonial union with the beautiful 
Zoe, who, as a xx>ncubine, had brought him a son, 
named Constantine, occa»oned a schism among 
the Greek ecclesiasticks. The patriarch refused 
his benediction, and even the pe<^le took paat 
in the idle dispute; but matters being accom* 
modated, Leo retained his fourth wife Zoe, and 
procured her son to be legitimated. 

During the greater part of this reign, war wa« 
carried on with the Saracens by his generals, 
who experienced various success. As for the 
emperor himself, he was busied with the govern-^ 
ment of the interior, and with literary pursuits^ 
His reign, which lasted twenty-five years, with 
some few exceptions, was advantageous to the 
people 9 aiid this, to a sovereign, supersedes the 
necessity of any other praise. 

jLeo, when expiring, had adjured his brother 
Alexander, to whom he bequeathed the crown^ 
to hold it only in charge for his nephew. Con* 
•tantine ; but the uncle soon formed the horrid 
design of rendering him incapable of wearing it, 
by castration. The young prince, however, was 
saved from this destiny, ^y its being represented 
to Alexander, that from his constitution he was 
not likely to be k>ng-lived. Fortunately, the 
tjscesses of the uncle aJbridged his own existence f- 



f 4f tet in the. sptee 6f otie yeaf he had readereft 
I ^mseif equally despicable and detestable* 

iConstantine the Seventh derhred the X.D. 
appellation of Porphyix)gcnitu9 from the 911/ 
apartment of the Byzantine palaee, which 
was tcserved for the use oi the empresses when 

[ m parturition, and was lined with porphyry, 

M* purple.' On his Other's death he was bat 

r tiac: years old, 9ni thereibiC) for a long time« 

was rather « spectator than an actor on the pub« 
fiek stage, ifis unde had le& him in the hands 
#f gtiaidians better qoaliiied and more fikeiy to 
eormpt Jthan to form hJm to ^rtue. They at 

^ Ibe same tfimr' exercised the office of r^ents) 

but the senate dismissed them, ami Zoe,tlie 
mother of the' young prroce^ who had been re- 
Inoved to a distance, being invited to retumi 
aaromed the reins of govemmeoib Scarcely^ 
iKTwever, had she eviNsr&d on her administration^ 
when the Bulgarians, tBe perpetual enemies of 
W^ Greeks, by their daring irruptions, obliged 
Zoe to raise .troops against them, which she 
committed to two getiends, Romanus and Leo* 
Thefte were no sooner placed at the head of 
tl»e army, than they conceived the design of 
seizing on the empire for themselves, or divid* 
{ ing it with Constuitine ; but the traitors dis« 
agreeing, and being jealous of each other's 
«acce6s, the lactlon of Romanus obtained tho 
ascendancy, which was immediately shown by 
caurfng the eyes of Leo to be put out, and mar* 
tying the daughter of the successful general to 
Constantine. At the same time Romanus pro* 
«ured from the emperor the* appointment of his 
son Christopher to be head of the allies, then the 
chiisf su{^rt of the empire. He next assumed 
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tlie titfe of Cassar himself, aifd sodn ufter that of 
emperor, with the full independence of- royalty^ 
which he held near five-and-twenty years. 

The three sons of the usurper were succes-* 
lively adorned with the same honours, and the' 
lawful emperor was degraded from the first to 
the fifth rank in this college of princes ; but 
his studious temper and retired habits disarmed 
the jealousy of Romanus Lecapenus ; and the 
grandson of Basil, with an equanimity and in- 
dustry not usual among those who are bom to 
elevated stations, and hare afterwards fallen 
into disgrace, improved a scanty allowance by 
his skill as an artist, and by the'cxliibition and 
sale of his pictures. 

The fall of Lecapenus was occasioned partly by 
his own vices, but more particularly by the follies 
and crimes of his children. After the decease 
of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, but after- 
wards united in a conspiracy against their father* 
They surprised him in his palace, and dressing 
him in the habit of a monk, conveyed him to a 
small island in the Propontis, which had been as- 
signed to a religions community. This domestick 
and unnatural revolution excited a tumult, ftx)m 
the effects of which Constantino Porphyroge^ 
hitus was restored to the throne ; and the sons 
of Romanus, by a decree of equal-handed justice, 
were sent to the same island to which they had 
previously transported their father, and were 
obliged to assume the sacerdotal character, as a 
security against fresh conspiracies. 

In the fortieth year of his age, Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the full possession of the em- 
pire of the East* Naturally tadolent, and some- 



4rhaLt addicted to intempeianoc, he relmquished 
the reins of government to the caprice of hi9 
wife Helena, the daughter of the banished Ro* 
iMliUft; yet the birtii« the connexions, the leam- 
iiig> dnd innocence of Constantine, endeared him 
to the Greeks, and his death was lamented bf 
the unfeigned tears of his subjects. Before 
the fanerd procession moved towards the inw 
penal sepulchre, an herald proclaimed this awful 
us adnoonition : ^^ Arise, O king of the workl, and 
ohey the summons of the King of kings." The 
death of Constantine was imputed to poison, ad- 
^nnistered by his son Romanus. This monster 
{iresented a poisoned cup'*to his father; but. the 
emperor's foot slipping as he raised the draught 
to his Ups, he spilt a considerable part of it, and 
thus preverited a?i instant, though it laid the 
feutidation of a lingering, dissokition. 

Romanus, however, who derived his ^ jj 
name from his maternal grand&ther, 959/ 
was allowed to mount the throne ; and 
hi^ conduct as emperor did not alter the opinion 
that his parricidal attempt had created. H^ 
appears to have been one of the most debauched 
printes exhibited in the fertile annals of m^ 
ktmy. Whilst his two brothers, Nicephoms ancj 
Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours of 
Romanus were ^devoted to the amusement of 
the circus, and the sensualities of the table. 
Though in strength and beauty he was dis- 
tinguished above other men, yet these perfections 
Were insufficient to fix the affections of Theo- 
phano his wife, a woman of low origin, mas*- 
cufine spirit, and flagitious manners, well ac- 
eording with those of her husband. After h€ 
iMid-reigned four years, she mingled for the em<^ 
S 2 



peror the «ame deadly potion . w&tch he htfd 
composed for his father, aiid he fell a martyr to 
its effects* Romanus the Second, in order to 
pursue his pleasures without interruption, had 
delegated his principal authority to his great 
chamberlain, Joseph, a simple and credulous 
man, vrho continued for some time to coiKiuct 
the administration of affairs in the^ name of 
Theophano, and the sons of the late emperor ; 
hut was afterwards immured, by a successful 
wval, within the walls of a convent, where he 
soon paid the debt of nature* 
A. D. Romanus had left two sons, Basil and 
963.- Constantine, and two daughters, Theo- 
phano and Anne* ^The eldest was given 
in marriage to the second emperor of the West ; 
and the youngest became the wife of Wolo*' 
domir, great duke and apostle of Russia. After 
the death of her husband, Theophano found it 
in vain to endeavour to reign with the assistance 
of the mild and simple Joseph ; and conscipus 
of the necessity of a protector, in the selection 
of whom she was no doubt led by private in- 
clination, threw herself into the arms of Ni* 
cephorus Phocas, who united, in the popular 
opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint» 
But though in the foi*mer character his qualifi- 
cations were genuine and splendid, and required 
no borrowed aids, his religion was only assumed 
as a mask to conceal his real designs, and to catch • . 

the favours of the bigoted and the weak* He | 

affected a desire to resign the command of the 
army with which he had been intrusted, and to 
i^tire from the world into the solitude of a con- { 

vent; but being easily persuaded to abandon 
both designs^ which he had only professed in 
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order |a aic^it^ bia interest witiithc; people^ 
he it^Fched to ConfttantiooplC) openly avowf^ 
his ccmnexion with the enipress» and without de« 
g^ding her sons,* or pretending . to invalidiile 
their claims, assumed the title of Ai^ustus, with 
the pre*eminence of power. A reign of six 
years rendered him odious to his subjects, and 
served to deyelope his hypocrisy and avarice; 
yet it must be allowed . that Nicephorus was 
more anxious to. api^y the revenue to thepublick 
use than to his private gratification s every 
spring he marched against the Saracen^ ; aad 
the taxes seem to have been expended in ser 
curing the bai'riers of the East, or in extending 
their limits* 

An act of ingratitude hastened the destruction 
of Nicephorus. John Zimisces, a noble Ar- 
menian, of uncommon stature, strength, and 
beauty, and possessing the Soul of a hero, had 
essentially contributed to the elevation of the 
emperor ; but instead of being rewarded for his 
services, he had experienced disgrace and exile* 
Zimisces) however, had the honour or infamy to 
be ranked among the lovers of the .empress, and 
hy her intercession, he was permitted) to reside 
in the vicinity of the capital. This unprincipled 
woman being as much tired of the husband as 
the people were of the emperor, entered in 
Zimisces' design of revenge ; and in person 
t^ned the chamber door of Nicephorus to the 
conspirators, who massacred him without op- 
position* The death of the emperor was heard 
without the sniallest emotion of pity or regret^ 
and tbe Armenian was duly proclaimed em-^ 
perorof the East ». but the patriarch having en- 
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jokied him a {»ub&k peitance for tlie ftidide^ 
of bis predecessor, he threw the whole blame 
on Thec^hano ; and, in order lo show his justice, 
or perhaps to be freed from sueh a^ dangerous 
associate, he banished her to a monastery ia 
Armenia, and admitted her two sons, Basil aiid 
Constantine, as his partners in the empire* 

A competition soon arose in the pers^m of 
Bardas Phocas, a nephew of the late emperor ; 
but his partisans deserting him without trying 
their strength by a battle, the pretender obtained 
his life from the clemency of Zimisces, and was 
only confined to the isle of Chicfe. 

The personal valour and activity of the new 
emperor were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris ; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and Saracens, he deserved the title of the 
conqueror of the East and the saviour of the 
empire. On his return, however, from these ' 
conquests, observing superb palaces and weR- 
eultivated lands on his road, belonging to the? 
eunuch Basil, who had greatly enriched himself 
during the two preceding reigns, with the blunt 
sincerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, ** What^ . 
must tht Roman empire then be abandoned to 
the rapacity of an insolent eunuch ?" This ex- 
pression cost him his life : a cup of pCHson ivas - 
administered to him, the effects of which he 
speedily felt, but suflfered no inquiry to be made 
respecting the agents in this business, which, to 
the disgrace of human nature, was now become 
fashionable. Zimisces employed the short space 
that he survived the fatal draught in acts of 
piety and political regulations ; and nominating 
Basil and Constantine for his successors, died 



univomlly lamentedy in the ninth year of his 
reign* 

Whether the execrable Theophano had any 
share in the death of Zimisces is unknown> but 
it is .certain she partook of the advantages re* 
suiting from it* The eunuch Basil recalled her, 
in hopes of reigning with her in the names of 
the two princeS) the eldest of whom was now 
nineteen, and jlhe other seventeen years of age. 
The premature death of Zimisces, who faith- 
fully administered the empire, without violatmg 
the right of succession, seems to have been a loss 
rather than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. 
They^'fell into hands less^able to protect them, 
without yet having acquired sufficient experience 
to protect themselves* Constantine continued 
to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to reject 
the cares of government ; but his elder brother 
toon beg^n to feel the impulse of genius, and 
the desire of honourable activity. Constantinople 
and the provinces acknowledged the authority of 
Basil; tnit Asia was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, Phocas and Selerus, who set up for in- 
dependence. The death of the first, however, 
in front of battle, and the submission of the last 
at the foot of the throne, confirmed the sovereign 
power of Basil, who displayed his valour in fre- 
quent expediUons against the Saracens, and by 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bul- 
garia. On this occasion it is related of him, 
that having taken a great number of prisoners, 
he divided them into companies of an hundred 
each, caused all their eyes to be put out, and or- 
dered them to be conducted to Samuel their 
king, by a man who had one eye left. This hor- 
rid spectacle so overcs^ne the king of the Bui* 
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garians^ tlmt he fainted awaf, find died two ds^ 
afterwards* In &hort, whatever praise may^ be- 
bestowed on the valour of Basil, he was as much- 
detested by his subjects as he wa^ feared by his 
enemies* In the sixty-eighth year of his age^ 
his martial spirit, still unexhausted, prompted 
him to undertake a war in person against the 
Saracens in Sicily ; but he was prevented by 
death ; and he expired amidst the Uessings of 
the clergy and the curses of the people* 
^2^ His weak and dissipated brother^ Con* 
1025. stantine, survived him about three yearS) 
and employed his power and time in^ 
settling the succesuon of the em{Mre, and stu- 
diously overthrowing all the plans of his bro^ 
ther, whose ministers he dis^aoed, l^nd flub« 
atituted in their room ^e compankma of hia 
own excesses* Fortunate were those genef^s of 
magistrates, if estimable, who escaped with na 
worse than exile, or the loss of sight* The tomb- 
was opening to receive this libertine old man, 
when he began to feel some anxiety about his 
ebildreu*. He had three daughters, one of whom 
he wished his adopted successor, Romanns, 
to marry, though he had already a wife whom he^ 
tenderly loved. " Take your choice/* said 
Constantine, " of either repudiating your wife^ 
" marrying one of my daughters, and being pro- 
^ claimed emperor, or of having your eyes put 
^' out*" The alternative was dreadful, but his 
wile sacrificed herself for the sake of her bus* 
band, by retiring into a monastery ; and Romanus 
espoused Zoe, the second daughter of Constan- 
tine, only three days before ^e death of that 
worthless emjjeror. 
In the tenth centiuy^ which was now elapsedr 
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1iiet»<^Yiiices that &ttR acknowledged the ai»« 
thority of the successors (^Contitantine, had been 
ctisi into a new mould by the inatitutton c^ (he 
^mes^ or xmUtsory goYemmenls ; but of these 
tw^ty<4iine themee^ twelve in Europe and seven- 
teeb in Asia, the origin is obscure, and the limits 
were fluctuating. The victories of Nicephorusi 
John Zimisces, and Basil the Second, had en- 
lai^^ the boundaries of the Roman name ; but 
in the eleventh century the prospect was clouded 
by new eneiuies and new misfortunes. The re* 
liicksof Italy were swept away by the Norman 
adventm^rs, and almost all the Asialick branchet 
were dissevered from the Rimian trunk by the 
Turkish conquerors^ Still the spacious pro« 
vinoes of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were 
obedient to their sceptre ; the possession of Cy* 
pvus, Rhodes, and Crete, with the fifty islands 
t)f the Aegean, or hcrfy sea, remained to them, 
a^ the rest of the empire, with all its ddal 
catkns, equalled the largest of the modern Eii'- 
ropean kingdoms* 

. The subjects of the Byzantine empire were 
^tiU the most dexterous of sdl nations ; their coun-^ 
try was blessed by nature with every advantage 
G^ soil, climate, and situation, and In the sup^* 
port and restoration of the arts, their patient 
and peaceful temper is highly to be commend^ 
ed» 

The first demand on the pubKck revenue was 
the pomp and pleasure of the emperor* The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were co- 
vered, with the magnificent villas of the princes 
of Constantinople i the great palace, the centre 
of imperial residence, was decorated and enlarg* 

ed by the wealth and emulation of successivs 
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sovereign; ind the long aeries of • apartments 
were adorned with a profusion of gold, silver, and 
precious stones* The dignity of the iin{xttal 
throne - was maintained by a solemn and studied 
silence ; and all who were admitted < to the royal 
. presence, prostrating themselves on the grouody 
kissed the feet of the emperor. 

The three great empires whic^, from the age 
of Charlemagne to that of the crusades, disputed 
the world, were the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
Franks* The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
them to purchase the service of the poorer na- 
tions ; and to maintain a naval power for the pro- 
tection of their coasts, and the annoyance of 
their enemies: but the martial spirit of the 
Greeks was evaporated ; tliey trusted chiefly to 
mercenary barbarians ; and a cold hapd and a lo- 
quacious tongue was the general description of 
the descendants of the Romans* 

The Moslems had undoubtedly degenerated 
also under the last caliphs ; but thejatent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the principles of 
their religion ; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; the rich were ambitious of 
death or victory in the cause of God ; and these 
considerations rendered them incessantly in ac<^ 
tion. The Franks, after the death of Charles 
me^ne, had been split into many hostile and in* 
dependent states ; the regal title was assumed 
by the most ambitious chiefs ; and their private 
wars, which overturned the fabrick of govern- 
ment, fomented the martial spirit of the nation* 
In the turbulence of the tenth and eleventh cen^ 
turies, every peasant was a soldier, and every 
village a fortification. This love of freedom 
and of arms was felt with conscious pride by the 



Frank* th^fhsekes^ and was observed b^ the 
Greeks with terror and amazement. Retreat 
tims considered as flight, and flight as indelible 
disgrace ; but their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination ; and they abandoned 
the standard of their chief, whenever he attempts 

I ed to violate his stipulations with them. 

\ The restoration of images in the eastern 

iChurch was celebrated as the feast of ortho- 
doxy : the Pagans had disappeared ; the Jews 
were silent and obscure ; and persecution itself 
might have slept, had not the Paulicians * been 
selected as the victims of spiritual tyranny* 
These being at last driven into exile, scattered 
over the West the seeds of the reformation* 

On the theatre of Italy, the three great na- 
tions of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the Franks, encountered each other. The 
southern provinces were subject, for the most 
part, to the Lombards, dukes anr3 princes of 
JBeneventum* The rival chiefs, however, of 

' Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, inflamed by 

I ambitious competition, invited the Saracens, to 

the ruin of their common inheritance. For 
two hundred years, the frequent and annual 
squadrons of the disciples of Mahomet issued 
from the port of Palermo ; tlieir more formidable 
fleets were equipped on the African coast ; and 
the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempt- 
ed to assist, and sometimes to oppose^ the 
Moslems of a diiferent sect : but their depre- 
dations at last provoking Basil XL emperor of 
the F.ast, and Lewis, the grandson of Chap» 

. * So called fpom Constantine» their founder, showing a 
toarked predilection for the writings of St. PauK 
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lemagne, their fortress of fiari, which cbraniands 
the Adiiatick gulph, was attacked, and after a 
gallant resistance of four years, was obliged to 
capitulate* This amity of the two emperors, 
however, was of short duration ; and the Sa- 
racenick interest again gathered strength, and 
prevailed from their dissentions. 

About the same time, the Normans began to 
appear on the political horizon, and produced 
the most important consequences, both to Italy 
and the eastern empire. After a long indul- 
gence of rapine and slaughter, they accepted 
an ample territory in Finance, embraced the 
Christian faith ; and their dukes professed them- 
selves the vassals of the successors of Charle- 
magne and Capet. They imbibed the man- 
ners, language, and gallantry of the French na- 
tion ; their pilgrimages to Rome, Italy, and the 
Holy Land, were fi^quent and zealous; they 
confederated for their mutual defence ; and un- 
der Robert Guiscard, they became formidable 
both to the East and the West. It is well 
known their princes conquered England ; but at 
last the adventurous Normans, after a brilliant, 
but short career, were lost, either in victory or 
servitude, among the nations they bad van- 
quished. 

^ jy After the death of Constantine the 
1028. Ninth, the sceptre of the East, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, devolved on Ro- 
manus Argyrus, a patncian of graceful person, 
and unsullied reputation. He immediately sig- 
nalised his humanity by emancipating the poor 
captives, the number of whom had been exces- 
sively multiplied by contimial wars. After giv- 
ing each a sufficient sum of money to support 
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him on his joumeyy he dismissed him to his 
own country, and thus spread his fame over the 
most distant nations. His liberality to the mo* 
nasterieS) which he enriched with magnificent 
ornaments, has also been greatly praised by ec- 
clesiastical writers* In short his whole conduct 
evinced him to be a prince of piety and monii 
goodness, but it was his misfortune to be mar-' 
ried to Zoe* This abandoned woman had pre- 
ferred to the pleasures of her bed, Michael, a 
handsome Paphlagonian, brother to the eunuch. 
John, who was the emperor's favourite* Zoe 
soon justified the Roman maxims, that every 
adultress is capable of poisoning her husband: 
the dose she gave him, however, was too slow 
in its effects ; and therefore she suborned a 
wretch to hold his head underwater in the bath 
till he was drowned, in the sixth year of his 
reign* While Romanus was expiring, the in- 
famous Zoe> sent in his name, for the patriarch, 
whom she addressed^ on his introduction, in 
these words : " The emperor is dead ; — ^to pre- 
** vent airxommotion, marry me therefore im- 
^^ mediately to Michael, whom you see*" The 
pontiff at first hesitated ; but a liberal douceur 
vanquished his scruples ; and Zoe, scarcely a 
widow, was consigned to the arms of a new 
husband* 

• The whole system of government, and the 
principal agents in the administration, were now 
changed* The ministers of Romanus were 
either deprived or banished, and their places 
were filled by the creatures of the eunuch John, 
who now seized on the entire authority. Zoe 
herself was not exempted from the effects of thS 
eunuch's jealousy for the support of his usurpecT 



power : those attendants of her pei^son, in whoti| 
the had the greatest confidence, were displaced) 
and others substituted in their room, who were 
wholly in the interest of John* But a more ca« 
pital cause of disgust, to a woman of her tempera- 
ment, was to find that she had only exchanged 
one devotee fi)r another* Michael, tormented 
by remorse of conscience, thought only of ex« 
plating by acts of piety and penitence, the crime 
which had raised him to the throne. BesideSf 
he was afflicted with epileptick fits, which im« 
pairing his reason, and rendering him unfit even, 
for nominal sway, an obscure nephew of his« 
Michael Calaphates, so named from his father's 
occupation in careening vessels, was adopted bf 
Zoe, and associated in the empire* To him the 
diadem descended, aftei* it had been worn nearijr 
^ight years by his uncle* 
A. D. ^^ ^^^ elevation of his nephew, the eu^ 
}04l/ nuch John seems to have ill consulted 
the temper of the person he had made hia 
roaster* At the instigation of Zoe, Calaphates 
banished both him and another uncle, named 
Constantine ; and soon after Ihe empress being 
accused of having employed magick against his 
own person, she was confined in a monastery* 
The disgrace of the eunuch was grateful to thq 
publick ; but the exile of Zoe excited a tumults 
which continued for three days* Zoe was ia 
consequence restored, and with her elder sisteri 
Theodora, who had led a religious life, wa^ 
placed on the throne* Meanwhile Michael, in 
order to escf^ie notice, sunk into the cloister) 
after having worn the purple for four months | 
j|pr was xhfi empress satis^^d with his voluntary 
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degradation, but insisted on having his eyes put 
out) which was accordingly put in execution. 

For the space of two months the royal sisten 
gave audience to the ambassadors, and presided 
in the senate* Theodora remained averse to 
marriage ; but being called upon by her subjects 
to give them an emperor, from the various pre« 
tenders which arose, she preferred Con- ^ jj^ 
4tantine, sumamed Monomachus, a man i042,' 
of illustrious birth, and agreeable pei*son, 
and to him she gave her hand for the third 
time. 

Monomachus governed with wisdom and pru« 
dence ; and with as much good fortune as the 
incursions of the barbarians, with which the em- 
pire was continually harassed, would allow* 
His health was early broken^ by the gout ; and 
the most memorable transaction of his reign, 
was his dividing, with the consent of Zoe, the* 
nuptial bed, with a widow named Selerena. Yet 
he survived both his wives ; and perhaps might 
have lived some years longer, had not Theodora^ 
on the demise of her sister, caused herself to be 
proclaimed empress. This bold step so agitated 
Che weakened frame of Constantine the Tenth, 
that he ^nted on hearing it, and died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. 

Theodora, filled the throne she had ^ ^ 
thus assimied with honour and dignity : 1055.* 
her wisdom in the choice of ministers 
and generals ; her impartiality in the distribution 
of justice, as well, as the moderation with Which 
she exerted her authority, gained her the love 
of her people, and the respect of surrounding 
ilations*. But being advanced in years, she dm 
Bot long enjoy the imperial dignity ; and on her 
T 2- 
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death-bed> by the advice of her counsellors, she 
left, the sceptre to Michael Stratioticus, a de- 
crepid vetenm, who seems to have had fenr 
qusdifications to recommend him, except a 
•fiexibility of temper, which was likely to render 
him subservient to the views of ministry. In 
Theodora expired the Macedonian dynasty* 

Had the law of hereditary succession at that 
time been observed, the throne would have be- 
longed to l^heodoms, cousin to the deceased 
emperor. This piince indeed made some at- 
tempts to obtain possession of that envied sta^^ 
-tion, in hopes that the patriarch and the clergy 
would second his efibils ; but he found them deadT 
to his entreaties. They afforded him, however, 
. an asylum in the church, which he afterwards vo*. 
kintarily quitted, and went into exile, whei^ he 
died. 

Stratioticus, by his feeble government and im^ 
prudent conduct, soon raised himself up a much 
more dangerous rival. Instead of conciliating 
the generali and soldiery as his chief support, 
he was little cautious to avoid giving them of- 
fence. In consequence of their disgust and dis^ 
affection to the ruling emperor, they began to 
look about for another ^ and elected one of theip 
own number, whom they designed to place 
on the throne the first favourable opportunity : 
and so great was the negfigence or the in« 
fatuadon of the existing government, that thct 
secret was kept many months, till fuily ma« 
tured among the accomplices. At last it was 
divulged ; and the court heard with astonishn 
ment, that the greatest part of the troops of the 
Empire were assembled in a large plain, with 
^ new emperor at their head« 
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. Stratlotlcusr however, or rather those who 
itiled io his name> collected a sufficient army 
to Tenture a battle^ the issue of which was un- 
propitious to hitn. Isaac Comnenus, who had 
been.mised by. the military > immediately after 
marched towards Constantinople, and his power 
was confirmed by the sanction of the senate. A 
deputation of bishops waited on Stratioticus to 
exhort him to abdicate the imperial dignity, 
without making any further resistance. ^' What," 
said he, "will you give in exchange for it?" 
They replied, " The kingdom of heaven." The 
old man seems to have approved of the baiw 
gain ; and went into a monastery to prepare 
himself for his celestial inheritance, after a reign 
of little more than a year. 
: The family of Comnenus, who now ascended 
the throne of the East, had been long transported 
from Italy mto Asia. His &ther Manuel, in 
the reign of the second Basil, had been very io- 
strumental in appeasing the troubles of the em- 
pire. He left, in a tender age, two sons, Isaac 
and John, whom he bequeadied to the gratitude 
of the sovereign. The youths were carefully 
educated, and rapidly advanced to the command 
of armies, and the government of provinces* 
This frajtemal union doubled their conimen* 
dation, and promoted their mutual interest. 
When Stratioticus became unpopular, the army 
fixed on Isaac ; and his first care after his exal- 
tation was to reward those who had raised him, 
and his next to replenish the exhausted coffers 
of the state. To effectuate this, he loaded the 
people with heavy taxes, which, not being ac- 
customed to bear, excited loud murmurs. He 
then fleeced the clergy, and this aggravated hi* 
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ofTence. The patriarch, who ventured to com- 
plain, was displaced and banished ; but the em« 
peror finding his health decline, soon after his 
succession, was admonished to provide a suc- 
cessor. Instead, however, of leaving the throne 
as a marriage portion to his daughter, his reason 
decided the preference of his brother John ; but 
the obstinate refusal of John, at last induced him 
to nominate Constantine Ducas, a friend of the 
Comnenian houses and Isaac, having reigned 
only a few months, retired to a monastery, where 
he passed the short remainder of his days, in ex- 
ercises of piety and devotion, 
y^ jj Constantine the Eleventh, sumamed 
1059. Ducas, but ill approved the discernment 
of Isaac. He suffered the taxes to re- 
main a cause of discontent and complaint, which 
became the more urgent, as it. did not appear 
that the extraordinary levies contributed to the 
happiness of the people. The emperor was 
continually harassed by invasions : the Turks 
were become truly formidable ; and Ducas, in-* 
stead of repulsing them by his armies, en* 
deavoured to buy off their hostility by donations^ 
to their generals. These received his presents ; 
and as may reasonably be supposed, soon le- 
turned to extort more^ by new ravages. 

In this manner Ducas held the reins of go- 
vernment for upwards of five years, when, being 
reduced to the last extremity by an incurable 
disease, he lefl the empire to his three sons, Mi- 
chael, Andronicus, and Constantine, who had 
been invested with the equal title of Augustus, 
at an early age ; and named their mother, the 
empress Eudocia, regent during their minorityi 
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after having obliged her to take an oath never to 
enter again into the state of matiimon^. 

Two very potent motives, love and ne- ^ jj^ 
cessity, in the space of a few months, iqst] 
obliged the empress to vidate her vow. 
The discontented and ambitious taking advantage 
of some publick disasters, occasioned by the 
Turks, openly declared that the present state of 
the empire required the government of a hero, 
and not of a weak and timid woman* Among 
these declaimers appeared Romanus Diogenes, 
a man of an agreeable person and an illustrious 
birth. But Diogenes did not rest content with 
declamations ;««-he accompanied his words by his 
actions, and in consequence was accused of aim* 
ing iU the sovereignty^ Being brought before 
£udocia to receive, sentence of death for his ti*ea« 
■onable designs, the empress was mpved with 
eompassion at the sight of a person who appear** 
ed too amiable in her eyes to be guilty of the im* 
puted crime ; and therefore, she not only pardons 
ed him, but placed him at the head of her armies, 
and formed the design of admitting him as 
the partner of hrir empire and bed. Already, in 
her own heart, she had dispensed with her oath ) 
and to conciliate all parties, it was only necessary 
to obtain the same indulgence from the patriarch 
John Xiphilin. 

To him she dispatched a trusty eunuch, who 
In pretended confidence imparted to him, that 
the empi'ess having fallen deeply in love, with 
his nephew Bardas, was determined to •marry 
him, and to divide with hin^ the imperial aur 
thority, provided he would annul the oath she 
had taken, and persuade the ^nate of the prq;r 
priety of her conduct. The patriarch, dazzled 
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with the idea of seeing his nephew invested with* 
the purpie, by his animated representations of 
the afflicted state of the empii^e^ and by inveigh- 
ing against the fatal effects of the rash oath ex* 
torted by the jealousy of the deceased emperor^ 
easily obtained the concurrence of the senate in 
his views. He then publicly restored to Eudocia- 
the written oath of which he had been the de- 
positary, and exheited her to espouse some per- 
son who might have power and abilities to pro- 
tect the royal family and the empire. She heard 
him wkh the most flattering attention, promis- 
ed to weigh his ai*guments ; and a few days af- 
ter, to the astonishment of the duped pontifi^ 
married Romanus Diogenes, and caused him 
to be proclaimed emperor. The friends of the 
young princes were diverted from opposing this 
step by the tears of Eudocia, and the assur*- 
ances of the fidelity of the new guardian. The 
fortune of war, however, soon threw Romanus 
into the hands of Axan the sultan o( the Turks, 
which inflicted a deadly wound on the monarchy- 
of the East. The sultan, indeed, treated him 
with, every attention that could alleviate misfor^ 
tune ; and concluded with him a peace on as 
liberal terms as if he had been at liberty : but 
when Romanus obtained his release from his 
generous conqueror, he vainly sought for his 
wife and his subjects. The former had been 
thrust into a monastery by the influence of Johu 
Ducas, her brother-in-law, who proclaimed the 
eldest of his nephews ; and the latter had em* 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, which 
declared, '^ that a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemy is deprived of all the publick and private 
rights of a Roman citizen/' The fruitless eQ«. 
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'terp^es of Romanua to regain his throne were 
succeeded by submissicHi ; but, contrary to the 
fmth of bis capitulation, he was poisoned, and 
this acting too slowly, his eyes were put out 
in so cruel a manner that he died a ^ j^ 
few days after, in the £>urth year of his 1071.' 
leign. 

Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, 
the two younger brothers were reduced to the 
vain honours of the purple ; while Michael the 
elder, surnamed Parapinaces, was so extremely 
indolent, that he left the whole power in the 
hands of John his uncle, which he secured by 
displacing or driving into exile all such as were 
capable of opposing him. This arbitrary mode 
of proceeding raised him many enemies* The 
Turks, who no longer contented themselves 
with irruptions on the frontiera, but had formed 
establishments in various parts of the empire, 
now found themselves called in by the different 
factions, whose discords they fomented, and 
thus gained a permanent footing. Ruselius, 
a native of Gaul, obtained several advantages 
over them ; and this, reinforced by the weak- 
ness of the government which he served, 
inspired him with the resolution of declaring 
himself emperor. Alexius Comnenus, a young 
officer, but already advantageously known by 
his victories, was sent against him, and this re- 
hellion was quelled by the captivity of Ruselius, 
whose fate is not recorded* 

Soon after, however, two generals of the same 
name of Nicephorus, but distinguished by the 
surnames of firyennius and Botaniates, placed 
themselves at the head of the European and 



Asiatick legions, and assumed the purple^ the CNHI 
at Adrianople, the ^ther at Nice» Bryennius soon 
displayed his standards before the gates of Con* 
standnople ; but instead of meeting with support^ 
as he expected) his troops were repulsed by th« 
inhabitants : while BotaniateSy advancing with 
slow and cautious steps, was received with . th» 
acclamations of the people, and the apprpbation 
of the senate. The feeble emperor preferred re« 
signing the crown to the perpetual fatigues of 
defending it ; and was rewarded with a monastick 
habit, and the title oi archbishop of Ephesus. 
He lef^ a son, Constantine, bom and educated 
in the purple ; and a daughter of the family of 
Ducas afterwards intermarried with, and confirm* 
ed the succession of the Comnenian dynaaty» 

And here it may be remarked, that .the causes 
of the decline of the empire of the East,* in a 
great measure, resemble those of the empire of 
the SeleucidK, allowing for the difference of re<* 
ligion, institutions, and manners* Among the 
Seleucidx, the intrigues of the court originated 
in the marriages which took place between the 
brothers and sisters whose children disputed with 
equal pretensions, that sovereignty which they 
were weakening. The aame consequences fol* 
lowed the confosion of marris^es among the 
Greeks, which giving rise to the like mixture of 
pretensions, brought on similar confunon* Both 
in one and the other empire, the revolution was 
prepared by animosities, the influence of woitien^ 
the inexperience of young princes, the shprt du* 
ration xi reigns ; and not less by the periBdious 
alliances of the surrounding nations, than by» 
their continual assaults. Yet sometimes a princ« 



Appeared/ ^ho supported with a strong hand 
the tottering fabrlck of the state/ and for a while 
delayed its final catastrophe. 

Alexius, whose history will now deserve to be 
detailed, the nephew of the emperor Isaac, and 
the third son of John Comnenus, who had re« 
fused the imperial sceptre, was one of the last 
who deserted the cause of Michael, and proba- 
bly would have preserved his fidelity longer, 
had not that emperor made a voluntaiy resigna* 
tion of his power. In his first interview with 
Botaniates, " Prince," said Alexius, " my duty 
" rendered me your enemy ; the decrees of God 
^ and the people have made me your subject : 
** judge of my future loyalty by my past oppo- 
*' sition*" The successor of Michael heard hin& 
with complacency, and entertained him with 
esteem and confidence. His valour vras em- 
ployed, and his allegiance approved, against 
Ursel, Bryennius, and' Basilacius, three rebels 
who disturbed the peace of the empire ; but the 
refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth re- 
bel, tlie husband of his own sister, obliterated 
the memory of his past services ; and in the di- 
lemma to which he was reduced, he thought it 
necessary for his personal security to retire with 
his elder brother IsaaC) and to erect the standard 
of civil war. The soldiers, who had been gra- 
dually assembled in the vicinity of the capital, 
devoted themselves to the cause of a gallant and 
injured general ; and Alexius, with the applause 
of the army, and by the generous consent of his 
elder brother, was invested with the imperial 
t>urple. Constantinople was surprised ; and the 
aged Botaniates, yielding to the advice of the 
patriarch Cosmas, resigned the empire rather 
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ttai suffer the capital to be stained with Ckm* 
tiAii blood* Proceeding to the principal church) 
he deposited his imperial robes on. the altar, and 
from thence retired to a cloister, where he as- 
sumed the habit of a monk* By this revolutiouy 
the family of the Comneni were again seated on 
the thn>ne» at an epoeh the most eventful in 
history. 
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Frtm the reign ^ j^xhte t9 tke LoHn Congue9f. 

A FEW years before the elevation of ^ q^ 
Aleatiud, the city of Jerusalem had losi* 
&llen into the hands of the Turks, at a 
time when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy 
iMpulchre had increased beyond the example oS 
former ages. The roads to Jerusalem were con* 
timially crowded with multitudes of either sex, 
and of every rank, who professed their contempt 
of life, so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their redeemer* Sultan Toueush as* 
serted his claim to the dominions of Syria and 
Palestine ; but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territory was intrusted to the efnif 
Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whos^ 
manners still breathed the fierceness of the de« 
ftert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the western 
countries of Asia, were a scene of foreign and 
domestick hostility : the pilgrims were the mtima 
of private rapine or piA>lick oppression^ Theif 
patbetick tale was repeated over all Europe ; a 
spirit of religious chivalry arose ; and the relief 
of the holy land, under the banner of the ctt>s8y 
became the ruling passion both of sovereigpis and 
their people* 

This spirit, if not first planted, was roused 
into action by Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, who having visited the holy sepulchre, 
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and witnessed the oppressions of the infidels, te^ 
turaed an accomplished fanatick, and determined 
to employ every energy of an enthusiastick mind> 
in trying to deliver Palestine from the domina* 
tion of the Turks. Pope Urban the Second ap^ 
plauded his design ; and the zealous missionary, 
mvigorated by his approbation, traversed with 
vpeed and success the provinces of Italy and 
France* He preached to innumerable crowds 
in the churches, the streets, and the highways ; 
and when the rustick orator challenged the war^ 
riors of the age to defend their brethren, and 
^rescue their Saviour, every breast glowed with 
the spirit of martial enterprise ; and Christendom 
expected, with impatience, the counsels and de* 
crees of the supreme pontifil 

The council assembled: by Urban for deciding 
on the propriety of this important enterprise met 
at Placentia, and was so fully attended, both 
by the clergy and laity of several European na- 
tions, that the session was held in a spacious 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of 
Alexius Comnenus strongly pleaded the distress 
of their sovereign, and tibe danger of Constanti* 
nople ; and at the sad recital the assembly burst 
into tears, and were eager to embark immediatel)i: 
in this design ; but the pope adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which met at Cler- 
mont in the autumn of the same year. The 
A. D. Pp'^tiff addressed a willing audience, and 
1095. ^is exhortation was frequently interrupted 
with, « God wills it ! God wills it I"— 
" It is, indeed, the will of God," replied the ^ 

pope ; " and let this memorable word be for ever ^ 

" adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the 
** courage of the champions of Christ* His crosa 
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^ id Hie symbol . of your flahation ; wear' h^-^ 
^ red and bloody eross, as a pledge of your 
** sacred and irrevocable engagement." 
' The proposal was joyfliUy accepted; vast 
numbers immediately impressed on their g«r*> 
ments the sign of the cross : uid the assemblyt 
after a confession and absolution of their stnS) 
were dismissed to collect their countrymen and 
friends; and their departure for the holy land 
was fixed to the feast of the assumption * of the 
ensuing year. 

In the council of Clermont the pope proclaimed 
a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist 
under the banner of the cross, the absolution of 
all their sins, and an acquittance for all that 
might be due of canonical penance* The robber^ 
the incendiary, the murderer, and thousands of 
inferior offenders, eagerly embraced the terms of 
atonement; which were further heightened by 
the hopes of plunder, and the desire of sensual 
gratifications. That ignorance which magnified 
tiieir hopes, diminished the perils of the enter- 
prise ; and to defray their preparations, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, and peasants their cattle and agricultural 
implements. 

Though the determined day of departure wav 
not very distant, it was anticipated by a thought- 
less crowd of sixty thousand persons of both' 
sexes, from the confines of France and Lorrain^ 
who flocked round Peter the Hermit, and prayed 
him to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The 
fenatick accordingly assumed the office of a ge» 
neial^ for which he was totally unqualified, and 

* The 15th of Angost. 
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lod his votaries along the banks of the Rhine 
and; the Danube* Their wants and numbers 
soon compelled them to separate ; and Walter^ 
the Pennyless, a valiant though needy soldier, 
conducted the vanguard of the pilgrims. The. 
footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by the 
monk Godescaly with some thousands of Ger- 
man pepisants ; and the rear was again pressed 
by two hundred thousand of the refuse of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal 
ficence of rapine, prostitution and ebriety* The 
persecution of the unfortunate Jews who lay in 
their way was the first warfare of those enthu* 
iiasts ; and many thousands of that defenceless 
people were pillaged and massacred. 

The savage nations, howevei*, through which 
they marched, retaliated the wrongs they had 
done : and vast numbers of the crusaders were 
the victims of their indignation and revenge. 
About one third only of the naked fugitives, with 
Peter at their head, found means to reach Con* 
ttantinople ; and by the caution of the emperor 
Alexius were transported to the Asiatick side of 
the Bosphorus, and advised to wait the arrival 
<tf their brethren. But their blind impetuosity 
urged them to rush headlong against the Turks, 
who occupied the road^ Jerusalem ; and three 
hundred thousand 0tXhc first crusaders perished 
by the Turkish altvows, before their brethren^ 
who -had more reason in theirmadness, had com- 
peted the preparations of their enterprise. 
. In the first crusade, some of the great sove- 
reigns of Europe embarked ; but the religious 
ardour was strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held important stations in the 
feudsl syst^m> which had been some time esta* 



bTished. . Of the principal, the foremost in war 
and council, was Godfrey of Boulogne, a man 
whose valour was matured by prudence and mo- 
deration, and whose piety, diough i^ind, was 
Bincere. He was accompanied by his two bro- 
tiiers, Eustace and Baldwin ; and their confede- 
rate force was composed of fourscore thousatid 
foot, and ten thousand horse. Hugh, count of 
Vermandms ; Robert, duke of Normandy ; Ad- 
hemar, bishop of Puy ; Bohemond, son of Ro- 
bert Guiscard, already famous for his double 
victory over the Greek emperor ; and sevei'al 
other persons of note, had numerous trains of de- 
votees to follow their standard. 

The difficulty of procuring subsistence for the 
myriads of men and horses engaged in this holy 
warfere, induced the princes to separate their 
forces, and to appoint the neighbourhood of 
Coi;istantinople for their place of rendezvous. 
Within nine months, from the feast of the as- 
sumption, the different generals with their de- 
tachments had reached that city ; but the count of 
Vermandois, having fallen into the hands of the 
lieutenants of Alexius in his passage by sea, was 
produced as a captive. 

The emperor of the East, indeed, who had 
only solicited a moderate succour to enable him 
to repel his enemies, beheld with astonishment 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fana- 
tick nations, with whose views he could not be 
properly acquainted, and whose designs he early 
began to distrust. A jealousy took place be- 
tween the strangers and the natives ; and Alexius 
is accused of an intention of starving or assault- 
ing the crusaders, whom he had cooped up in a 
da^erous post* A doubtful conflict ensued $ 
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when both parties listened to the toice of f^ason 
j^ j5 and religion ; and the western waniors 
1097. "ve^ere persuaded to pass the Bosphorus^' 
and occupf an advantageous camp in 
Asia* 

But it was with^some difficulty that the French 
princes could be reconciled to take an oath of 
homage and fidelity to Alexius^ and to engage 
that they should either restwe or hold their 
Astatick conquests, as the loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire : but the dexterous application of 
gifts and flattery, and the consideration that, 
without the concurrence of the emperor of the 
East, it would be Impossible to perform their 
vow, at last induced fhem to comply ; and the 
Latin grandees stooped at the foot of the throne 
of Alexius. 

There are various accounts respecting the 
numbers of the first crusaders, some making^ 
them six hundred thousand, others reducing 
them to a sixth part. From their station in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in 
successive divisions, and commenced their pious 
warfare against the sultan Soliman, by besieging 
his capital Nice. Twice he sallied from the 
mountains in the vicinity to assault the camp of 
the Latins ; but Nice was hard pressed by land 
and water ; and the Greek emissary having per- 
suaded the inhabitants to accept the protection of 
his master, the imperial banner was seen stream • 
ing from the citadel, amidst the murmurs of the 
crusaders. 

The confederates next directed their march to-' 
wards Phrygia; and Soliman, with the united^ 
force of the Turkman hordes, surprised the 
ehriatiAfi army near Doryla&umi bait th& Talou£ 



of GodflKy restored the battle, and the Turks; 
after an obstinate conflict^ were obliged to yield 
to dp^ superior strength of their antagonists. 
The sultan with the relicks of his army evacuated 
the kingdom of Roum, which extended from the 
Hellespont to the ccmfines of Syria^ and hastened 
to implore the aid of his eastern friends ; while 
the crusaders pursued their' triumphant march 
through the Lesser Asia; and Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey, with a select detachment 
advanced to the gates of- Eldessa, and established 
in that city the first principality of the Franks 
and Latins, which sut^isted fifty*four years, be« 
yond the Euphrates. 

The siege of Antioch was now formed dur- 
ing the inclemency of winter ; and for seven 
months the lofty walls and intrepid garrison 
baffled the vain efforts of the besiegers. Famine, 
desertion, and fatigue, pervaded their campt 
and Antioch probably would have mocked the 
rash enterprise of the crusadei^ had not the am^ 
bitious Bohemond successfully employed the 
arms of cunning and deceit, for which he was 
rewarded with the sovereignty of the city. Biil 
the citadel still held out ; the victors themselves 
were encompassed and besieged by the lieute- 
nants of the sultan ; and for the space of twenty- 
five days the crusaders were on the verge of 
destruction. . 

When brought to the lowest ebb, however^ 
the confidence of the desponding soldiers was re^ 
vived by the seasonable discovery of the hofy^ 
kmct. This pious fraud, as it seems to be, was 
the invention of Peter Bartholemy, a priest, who 
asserted, that St. Andrew in a vision had re- 
vejaled to him^ that the steel head of the lance 
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which had pierced our Sa^nour's sidey was con- 
cealed near the high altar in the church of St* Pe» 
ter ; and that the apostle added, ^' bear h tkloft 
In battle, and the mystick weapon shall penetrate 
^he souls of the miscreants/' Count Raymond^ 
who probably was in the secret^ eagerly embraced 
this revelation ; and Bartholemy descending in* 
to the vault) produced the head of a Saraceo 
lancC) which was exhibited with a devout rap* 
ture ; and the troopa were again inflamed with 
an enthusiastick ^our« Whatever might be 
the sentiments of the chiefe, they skilfiitty im* 
proved the decisive opportunity : the gates were 
thrown open ; and on that memorable day, up* 
wards of half a million of Turks and Arabians 
were put to the rout* 

The decline of the Turkish empiie facilitated 
^he progress of the crusaders* The inheritance 
of Malek Shah was disputed by his four sons ; 
and civil war swept off the bravest of the 
Turkish soldiers. Th^ caliph of Egypt had re- 
covered Jerusalem and Tyre, and restored in 
Palestine the authority of the Fatimites : havii^ 
Ihe^rd with astonishment the victories of the 
phristians, he offered the pilgrims a hos];tttablB 
reception at the holy sepulchre, if they would 
lay down their arms* The proposals were re* 
jected, though disease had reduced the Latins to 
forty thousand men, of whom little more than 
pne half were capable of service* These, how« 
ever, continued their march between Mount 
Libanus and the sea shore ; advanced from 
A. D. ^'^^^''^^ ^i^^o the midland country, and 
1099. ^ l&st with exultation came in sight of 

Jerusalem* 
The holy city had derived some celebrity Grom 



tha number and- importance of tke memorablr 
sieges it had undergone ; but its former bulwitrkfr 
l^ul been weakened, and a garrison of forty tbou* 
sand men did not damp the. courage of the crusa* 
ders« After having patiently endured every fatigue 
and every privation, the Christians were at length 
triumphant^ and Godfrey mounted the walls of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed with 
emuladon by his companions in arms ; and the 
holy city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke : 
the garrison and inhabitants were for three days 
abandoned to slaughter ; and the cruel conquer- 
ors were rather fatigued than satiated with shed- 
ding blood. 

After the Franks had accomplished their vdw» 
and bedewed with tears of joy the monument of 
their Tedempdon, they judged it expedient to 
proceed to the election of a king, in order to se- 
cure their conquests in Palestine. Several com- 
petitors presented themselves from among the 
number of their chiefs ; but the free voice of the 
9ymy [»oclaimed Godfrey the most worthy of the 
dtiampions of Christendom* His magnanimity 
accef^d a trust as fuU of danger as it was of glo- 
ry ; but the devout general refused the name and 
ensigns of royalty, and assumed the more appro- 
priate title of ^' defender and baron of the holy 
iepulchre." 

. He had not many days accepted the govern- 
ment before he was summoned to the field ; and 
the overthrow of the sultan of £^pt in ^ d, 
the battle of Ascalon, confipmed the es- 1099.' 
taUishment of the Latins in Syri%. and 
signalised the valour of the French priacesy who 
in this action bade adieu to holy wars. God- 
fiey- could only retainy with the gaUant leader 
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Tancred, three hundred knights, and two thou-* 
sand in&ntff, for the defence of his dominions* 
A new enemy soon attacked his sovereignty, in 
the person of Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, who 
arriving in the holy land, was installed the spi* 
ritual and temporal head of the church. God« 
frey was too much a bigot to popery to pretend 
to dispute the appointment of his spiritual bead ; 
and the archbishop's claim was compromised by 
the cession of a certain district to the church, 
with the reversion of the rest, in case the defend- 
er of the holy sepulchre died without issue, or 
obtained a new settlement. 

The arms of the kings of Jerusalem succes* 
sively extended their territories till they mcluded 
a compass nearly|equal to the kingdoms of Israel ' 
-and Judah. In the reduction of the maritime ci* 
ties, the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, render- 
ed essential service ; and at last Hems, Hamah^ 
Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only relicks of 
the Mahometan conquests in Syria. Yet, not- 
withstanding their defeats, the Turks and Sara- 
cens continually pressed on the frontiers, and must 
speedily have resumed their former sway, had it 
not been for the valour of the knights of the hos- 
pital of St. John, and of the temple of Solo* 
mon. These reconciled and united the opposite 
duties of a military and monastick life ; and while 
they devoted themselves to the celibacy of the 
cloister, they were prompt, on occasions, to en- 
counter the dangers and partake the hardships 
of the field. The gradual acquisition of twenty- 
eight thousand manors enabled them to support 
a regular force of cavalry and infahtry ; and not- 
withstanding the lapse of so many ages, and 
some destructive revolutions, the onier still 



Dsaintainft its reputation for courage, and pos- 
sesses the rock of Malta* 

The policy of the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
enabled him to reap the harvest which th€ 
bravery of the crusaders had sown. He had 
early secured Nice; and the Turks, menaced 
from that important station, evacuated the vici- 
nity of Constantinople ; while the imperial ban- 
ner was soon displayed from the isles of Rhodes, 
and Chios ; and from the Hellespont to the banks 
of the Mxander, and the rocky shores of Pam- 
phylia, the authority of the emperor was once 
more restored. 

The murmurs of the Latins, however, loudly 
accused the conduct and sincerity of Comnenus ; 
they had sworn allegiance to him in hopes of 
protection, but his selfish desertion of them im- 
plied a dissolution of the obligation* His arms^ 
indeed, were employed in reviving or establish* 
ing his claims over Syria and Cilicia* Bohemondi 
prince of Antioch, had been surprised and cap-t 
tured ; his ransom oppressed him with a heavy- 
debt ; and this determined him to. relinquish the 
command of Antioch to his faithful kinsman 
Tancred, and to resume the bold designs of liis 
lather Guiscard, of arming the West against the 
Byzantine empire. Accordingly, he privately 
embarked, and crossed the hostile sea with se^ 
crecy and success. In France he experienced 
a favourable reception, and his. dignity was ad- 
vanced by his marriage with the king's daugh- 
ter. The bravest warriors of the age embarked 
under his banner ; and at the head of five thou- 
sand horse, and forty thousand foot, he repassed 
the Adriatick, and laid siege to Durazzo; but the 
strength of that city> the precautions of Alexiu% 
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th€ pressure of famine, and the inclemency of the 
season discouraged his confederates, and sunk 
his hopes. A treaty of peace was negociated ; 
and the death of Bohemond delivered the Greeks 
from a daring, faithless, and inde&tigable ad- 
versary. His sons succeeded to the principality 
of Antioch, and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Byzantine empeFor. The power of the 
sultans was shaken by successive victories ; they 
retired to Iconium, three hundred miles from 
the walls of Constantinople ; and the first cru- 
sade may justly be said to have delayed the faH 
of the declining empire of the East. 

The disorders of the times at orfce formed the 
glory and the misfortune of Alexius. At the 
head of his armies, he was bold in action, skilful 
in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
prove his advantages, and rising from his defeat 
with inexhaustible vigour. In his intercourse 
with the Latins he was subtle and discerning ; 
and he balanced, with superior policy, the inte- 
rests and the passions of the champions of the 
first crusade ; but the long duration and seve- 
rity of his reign, wearied the patience of Constan- 
tinople, and before Alexius expired, he had lost 
the love and reverence of his subjects. Even the 
sincerity of his moral and religious virtues seems 
to have been suspected by those who had the 
best opportunities of appreciating his character, 
from familiar intercourse- When pressed by his 
wife Irene and his daughter Anna, in his last 
hours, to alter the succession in fevour of his 
Son-in-law Brjrennius, he breathed a pious ejacu- 
lation on the vanity of the world, but remained 
firm to the interest of his son John ; on which 
^e indignant empress replied, ** You die as you 
have lived— an hypocrite^ ' 
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• John^ the elder son of Alexius, suc« ^^ 0^ 
ceeded to the throne ; and in him the ixig.' 
cJiairas of primogeniture and merit were 
happily united^ His younger brother Isaac waa 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which 
approached the dignity, without encroaching oa 
the pawers, of the emperor* Feared by his 
nobles, and beloved by his people, John abo- 
lished the penalty of death in all judicial pra«> 
ceedings ; and by his virtues seemed to revive 
the clu^racter of Marcus Antoninus. His onlf 
defect, and it was enough to tarnish the lustre of 
all his other good qusdities, was an inordinate 
Jove of arm^, which the noblest minds, however^ 
jedulge, without reflecting on its fatal conse- 
quences* He was frequently engaged with the 
Turks, Scythians, Servians, and Huns; and 
made himself master of the kingdom of Arme- 
jnia. From Constantinople to Antioch and 
Aleppo^ he frequently inarched at the head of 
a victorious army ; and the latins were asto- 
Jiished at the superior spirit and prowess of a 
Creek* As he was preparing for new conquests, 
in hunting the wild boar, a poisoned arrow from 
his quiver wounded his haml, and proved ^ j^ 
&tal to the best and greatest of the Com-* 1143^ 
nenian princes, in the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign. 

John left two sons, Isaac and Manuel, but his 
impartial judgment decided in favour of the 
youngest, Manuel, and his choice was ratified 
by the approbation of the soldiers. Isaac soon 
acquiesced in the determination, and acquired 
the title of Sebastocrator. 

The long reign of Manuel was filled by a per- 
^tual wai-fere against the Turks, the Christians, 
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and the hordes of the desert beyond the Danube. 
The details which are handed down to us of his 
personal exploits, may induce a reasonable sus- 
picion of the veracity of the Greeks. Such were 
his strength and practice in arms» that Ray- 
mond, sumamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of 
the emperor of the East. Ever foremost to pro-- 
voke, or to accept a single combat, the cham* 
pions who encountered his arm were transpierced 
by his lance, or cut asunder by his swoni ; but 
with the valour of a soldier he did not unite the 
skill or prudence of a general ; and his Turkish 
4aurels were blasted by his last campaign, in 
which he lost his army in the mountains of 
Pisidia. Hardy and abstemious in the field, he 
^resigned himself at Constantinople to the arts and 
pleasures of a life of luxury. The double ex- 
pense of a warrior and a debauchee exhausted 
the revenue, and multiplied the taxes ; and Ma- 
nuel, in the distress of his last Turkish expedi- 
tion, endured a bitter sarcasm from the lips of 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst 
at a fountain, he complained that the AvtLter was 
mingled with Christian blood. << It is not the 
"first time, O emperor!'* exclaimed a voice 
from the crowd, "that you have drunk the 
" blood of your christian subjects.'" 

In this reign the second crusade was under- 
taken by Conrad III. emperor of Germany, and 
Louis VII. king of France. The nobles were 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns ; 
seventy thousand knights, with their immediate 
j^ J) attendants, swelled the cavalry to four 
1147'.* hundred thousand; and if to these are 
added the infantiy and the monks, tho 
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Vomen and the children, the aggregate nUmber 
must exceed belief^ and will almost defy com* 
putatioft; yet this force, which threatened the 
extinction of the Moslems, served only to expose 
the incessant misfortunes of an holy war* The 
Germans were urged by emulation, the French 
were retarded by jealousy ; and Louis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus, when he met the 
vanquished emperor reluming with the remnant 
of his army, from a glorious, but unsuccessful 
action on the banks of the Maeander. The fate 
of the French monarch was almost similar. He 
was surprised and surrounded by the Turks, as 
he pursued his march with inconsiderate rash- 
ness. With difficulty Louis escaped from the 
fatal arrows of his enemies ; and after sheltering 
the relicks of his hosts in the friendly port of Sa- 
talia, he embarked for Antioch ; and with Conrad 
joined the Christian powers of Syria, in the fruit- 
less siege of Damascus. BafHed in this final ef- 
fort, the two monarchs were content to embark 
for Europe, and their sole acquisition was the 
personal ^me of piety and courage. These cru- 
saders made the same complaint against Ma- 
nuel, as had been made against his grandfather 
Alexius, and the same apology will serve for 
both. 

The daughter of Manuel, by his first wife, was 
destined for Bela, an Hungarian prince, who 
was educated at Constantinople ; but the subse- 
quent marriage of the emperor with Maria, a 
princess of Ajntioch, was productive of a son, on 
whom the name of Alexius was bestowed ; and 
the Hungarian, thus deprived of the hopes of an 
empire, resigned his pretensions to his bridei and 
returned to his former station* 
X3 
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Andronicus, the younger son of Isaac, zni 
cousin to the emperor, was dexterous in the use 
of arms, incapable of fear, and possessed of a 
ready eloquence. In his youth, as he followed 
the retreat of the Roman army, be was surprised 
by the Turks, and remained some time in the 
power of the sultan. Both his virtues and hi» 
vices recommended him to the partial affections of 
his cousin ; he shared his perils and participated 
in his pleasures ; and while the emperor lived in 
publick incest with his niece Theodora, the re- 
gard of his sister Eudocia was enjoyed by An- 
dronicus: but his treasonable correspondence 
with the king of Hungary and the emperor of 
Germany, roused the indignation of Manuel^ 
and procured him an impiisonment of twelve 
years. At the expiration of this period, Andro- 
nicus escaped from his confinement, and tra- 
versing several savage and inhospitable coun- 
tries, reached Kiow, the residence of the Rus- 
sian prince. In this remote region, he deserved 
the forgiveness of Manuel, by persuading his 
patron to join the arms of the emperor in the io- 
vasion of Hungary. At the head of the Russian 
cavalry, Andronicus marched from the Borys- 
thenes to the Danube, and by his valour obtained 
a free pardon. 

His patriotism, however, in refusing an oath 
of allegiance to the presumptive heir of the em- 
pire, again brought Andronicus under the dis- 
pleasure of Manuel ; and by seducing Philippa, 
the sister of the empress, he excited his resent* 
ment. With a band of desperate adventurers, 
Andronicus now undertook the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, where he captivated the affections oi 
tfhe young ^d beautiful widow of Baldwin UU 
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king of Jerusalem. Driven from Palestine, he 
retired, with his wife and his banditti, among 
the Turks of Asia Minor, and at length implored 
the clemency, and received a pardon from the 
emperor. But the just suspicion of Manuel fix- 
ed the residence of his daring and ambitious rela« 
tive at Oenoe, a town of Pontus. 

The emperor feeling his end approaching* as- 
sumed the monastick habit, which he considered 
as expiatory of the profligacy in which he had 
passed a long life ; and on his death left the 
crown to his son Alexius, a boy of twelve j^^ jj^ 
yeara of age, and consequenUy without iigoj 
vigour or wisdom. The disorders of the 
state opened the fairest field to the ambition of 
Andronicus, of which he speedily availed him- 
self. The empress Maria had abandoned her 
person and government to one of her husband's 
favourites ; her daughter-in-law, also named Ma- 
ria, had excited an insurrection ; a civil war 
was kindled in Constantinople ; the most respect- 
able patriots called aloud for a guardian and 
avenger of the young emperor; and every 
tongue repeated the praises of Andronicus. 

Arrived near Constantinople, all opposition 
sunk before him ; and the Byzantine navy sailed 
from the harbour to receive and transport the 
saviour of the empire. On his entering the im- 
perial city, his first cares were to salute the em- 
peror, to confine Maria, to punish her minister, 
and to restore publick order and tranquillity. 
Alexius was crowned with due solemnity; buf 
the adherents of Andronicus were taught to 
clamour, that the Romans could only be saved 
by a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in po- 
licy, and instructed to reign by the long expfi^. 
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Hence of fortune and of mankind* Alexius, 
therefore, was doomed to receive a colleague, 
who soon degraded him from the first l»nk ; coni^ 
demned and executed his mother ; ^2Kl at last 
strangled the helpless and imfortunate youth in 
the fifteenth year of his age* As the saaiguinary 
tyrant surveyed the corpse, he struck it rudely 
with his foot, and exclaimed, " Thy father was 
" a knave, thy mother a whore, and thyself a 
"fool." 

The usurper now destroyed, without distinc- 
tion, all whom he believed attached to the family 
of Alexius, or capable of avenging his death* 
Scarcely a day passed unsullied by some cruel' 
execution, and in a short time the flower of the 
nobility was exterminated ; yet the reckless ty- 
rant complained of the severity of his fortune, 
which prevented him showing his clemency, and 
with an.apparent zeal for religion, was a hypocrite 
deliberately crael* After participating in the 
holy mysteries, he would turn from the altar, and 
give oniers for torture and assassination. The 
people at length grew tired of the bloody spec- 
tacle ; and their detestation was at last roused to 
action. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the fe- 
male line from the great Alexius, had fled from 
the imperial executioner, and taken refuge in the 
church of St. Sophia. The lamentations of the 
crowd, who had sought the same sanctuary, 
were soon converted into curses : the city burst 
into a general sedition ; the name of Isaac was 
^e-echoed by innumerable acclamations; and 
Andronicus, deserted by his guards, after in 
vain attempting to save himself by sea, was 
abandoned to the rage of the populace. His 
teeth, his hair, aa eye, and a hand, were 9ucce«- 
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slvely torn from him ; and being suspended for 
three days, every person who could reach the 
publick enemy inflicted oh him some mark of in- 
genious or brutal cruelty, till at length two Ita- 
lians, out of mercy or rage, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all hu- 
man punishment. During this long and painful 
agony, " Lord have mercy on me !" and " Why 
*' will you break a bruised reed ?" were the only 
words that escaped his mouth ; and our hatred 
for the tyrant, at the contemplation of what he 
sufiered, must be lost in pity for the man. An- 
dronicus was seventy-three years old when he 
seized the throne,' and in two years after he was 
precipitated from it by this cruel death. 

Isaac Angelus gained the affections of ^^ d^ 
the common people by his gentleness and 1184* ' 
moderation ; and by recalling the ba- 
nished, and raising several families which had 
fallen from their ancient splendour, he ingrar 
tiated himself with the great. He received the 
reward of his benevolence in the attachment 
evinced by his subjects on the revolt of Branas^ 
one of his generals, who besieged him in Con- 
stantinople. The emperor, who was no warrior, 
devoutly recommended himself to the prayers of 
the monks, and placing an image of the virgin 
on the summit of the walls, remained quietly in 
his palace ; b\it a leader of the crusades, the 
marquis of Mountserrat, soon convinced him that 
these precautions were ineffectual to his safety ; 
and Isaac mustering resolution from necessity, 
put himself at the head of the inhabitants, and 
killed Branas with his own hands. 

Five years after the accession of Isaac, ^ jy 
the third crusade was undertaken. The xi89, 
grand division was led by the emperor 
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Frederick Bai^baros&a : the French £md EngUfth 
who embarked in this expedition, preferred the 
navigation of the Mediterranean ; yet Frederick 
mustered in the plains of Hungary fifteen thou- 
sand knights and as many esquires, tAxiy tfeoUt 
sand horse, and one hundred thousand fbot« 
The veteran genius of the chief imparted con- 
fidence to his companions and soldiers ; and the 
Turks were awed by the fame of a prince, wh<> 
had signalised himself in forty campaigns. Dia<* 
ease and iBsimine, however, pursued the fAfntrng 
steps of th^e Christians through the deserts ; and 
when they reached the gates of Iconium, no 
more than one thousand knights were capa>- 
ble of service ; yet by a resolute assault they 
stormed the capital of the sultan, who sued in 
, vain for pai^n and peace : but as the victorious 
Frederick advanced into Cilicia, he was uiv 
fortuTiately drowned in the petty stream of €»- 
lycadnus^ The remainder of his £>rces was con*' 
sumed by /sickness and desertion ; and the em- 
peror's son, with the greatest part of his Suabian 
vassais, expired at the siege of Acre, in which 
Richard * of England, sumamed Coeur de Lion^ 
reaped never-&ding laurels. 

That successive generations should thus have 
rushed headlong down the precipice before 
them, may excite, according to our different 
feelings, either pity or astonishment ; but it was 
with terror and aversion that the Greeks beheld 

• With the name of Richard, it is impossible. not to as- 
sociate that of Sir Sidney Smith, whenever Acre is men- 
tioned ; and if their objects and their achievements are 
impartially considered, the fame of the latter is not only 
the most glorious, but deserves to be most durable. 
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the numbers and characters of the crusaders* 
The apprehension of the Turkish powers for a 
time suspended their open enmity, but when ' 
the sultan was driven to the distant retreat of 
Iconium, the Byzantine princes more freely ex- 
pressed their indignation at the frequent passage 
of the western fanaticks, who violated the ma- 
jesty, and endangered the safety, of the empire. 
Religious zeal inflamed those pro&ne causes of 
national hatred. Schismatick and heretick were 
the names applied by the Christians of the East 
to their brethren of the West ; and the Greek 
clergy in the crusade of Louis VII. washed and 
purified the altars which had been defiled by thie 
sacrifice of a French priest. In the tumult 
•which raised Andronicus to the throne, the un- 
happy foreigners were exposed to the unrelenting 
cruelty of popular fury ; and the most gi-ateful 
sight to the persecutors was the head of a Ro- 
man cardinal, the pope's legate, fastened to the 
tail of a dog, ai;id dragged through the city. 
The few who escaped, spread over Europe an 
account of the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and the malice, of the Greeks ; and in the se- 
quel, the French and the Venetians were invited, 
and almost compelled, to achieve what the first 
crusaders had rejected — the conquest of the em- 
pire of the East. 

The indolence of the emperor Isaac was al- 
most as intolerable to his subjects as the active 
vices of his predecessors. His luxury swelled 
the annual expenses of the palace to four mil- 
lions sterling, while the remdns of the Greek 
empire were daily becoming less. The isle of 
Cyprus had been usurped by another Isaac of 
the Comnenian line j and by the sword of Richard 
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of England, it was transferred to Guy of Lusig* 
nan, at the same time that the very existence of 
the monarchy was threatened by the revolt of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachians. These barbarians 
had for a considerable number of years acknow- 
ledged an honourable subjection to the Byzantine 
princes ; but the luxuiy of Isaac tempting him to 
invade their private property, the rights of the 
people were vindicated by Peter and Asan, two 
powerful chiefs of the race of the ancient kings ; 
and after an ineffectual resistance on the part of 
the Greek emperor, the second kingdom of Bul- 
garia was established. 

The Bulgarians in general prayed for the con- 
tinuance of the disgraceful reign of Isaac ; but 
their chiefs having recovered their original in- 
dependence, regarded the Greek nation with con- 
tempt rather than fear of future molestation. 
*' In all the Greeks," said Asan to his troops, 
<' the same climate, character, and education, 
" will be productive of the same effect. Be- 
** hold my lance,*' continued the warrior, " and 
<* the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
" differ only in colour : they are composed of 
" the same silk, and fashioned by the same work- 
" man ; nor has the stripe that is stained with 
" purple any superior price or value above its 
'« fellows." 

The disastrous and unpopular reign of Isaac 

at length furnished a pretext to his ungrateful 

brother Alexius to subvert his throne* The 

emperor was seized at Stagyra in Macedonia, 

j^ jj conducted to Constantinople, dieprived of 

1195. sig^t, and shut up in a lonesome tower ; 

while his son Alexius, in the disguise of 

a common sailor, escaping to an Italian vessel^ 
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passed the Hellesi)ont, and found a secret refuge 
in Sicily. As he was traversing Italy on a Visit 
to his sister Irene, wife of Philip, king of the Ro- 
mans, he heard, with pleasure, that the bravest 
warriors of the West were assembled at Venice 
on a new crusade ; and fmrn their swords he im* 
plored and hoped the restoration of his father, 
and the recovery of his own rights. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Louis, of 
Blois, and Chartres, with a crowd of prelates 
and barons, had been instigated to assume the 
cross ; but they regarded with terror the dangers 
of an expedition by land ; and the maritime states* 
were alone possessed of the means of transport- 
ing the holy warriors. The Venetians, who by 
this time had risen to great power, were solicited 
to aid the enterprise with their ships ; and in 
Henry Dandolo, the reigning doge, they found a 
ready patron and friend • The martial pilgiims 
were to assemble at Venice on the feast of St. 
John, and an agreement was entered into ^/j)^ 
between the French princes and the Ve- 1202. 
netians, and ratified by the Pope, that a 
certain sum of money should be paid for the 
transportation of the crusaders, and that all con^ -» 
quests should be equally divided among the con« 
federates. 

New difficulties, howevel*, otcUrfed in the ex- 
ecution of this treaty. Thibaut had been una- 
nimously chosen general of the confederates ; 
but on his unexpected death, not a prince of 
France could be found both willing and able to 
conduct the enterprise. The Franks turned 
their eyes on a stranger, Boniface, count of 
Mountsen-at, illustrious for his birth and his va- 
lour ; and under his conduct the martial pil« 

HOME.— ^HI. Y 
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gtims proceeded to Venice. It appeared, how- 
ever, that their zeal had exceeded their ability, 
as thirty-four thousand marks were wanting to 
complete their treaty with the Venetians* In this 
dilemma, the doge Dandolo proposed to the ba- 
rons, that if they would join the arms of the re* 
publick, in reducing some fortified cities of Dal- 
matia, he would expose his person in the holy 
wai^ and obtain from his republick an indulgence 
till some conquest should enable them to dis- 
charge the debt. The terms were accepted ; and 
the venerable Dandolo assumed the cross at 
above ninety years of age. The first efforts of 
the fleet and arnly were directed against Zara^ 
which speedily surrendered ; and the advanced 
season compelled the confederates to establish 
their winter quarters in the vicinity. The in- 
habitants of Zara, however, having claimed the 
protection of the king of Hungary, who was 
himself enlisted Under the banners of the crossi 
an appeal wUs brought before the Pope : the 
thunders of the Vatican admonished the confe- 
derates of their guilt, in attempting conquests 
over their brethren in arms ; and though absolu*> 
tion was promised, the high-spirited Venetians 
disdained to accept of pardon, or to make I'estitu* 
tion. 

The young Alexius attached himself to th« 
crusaders, and was strongly supported by their 
chiefs. On his part, he promised, in his own 
and his father's name, that as soon as they were 
re-seated on the throne of Constantinople, they 
would submit themselves and their subjects to 
the Roman church, recompense the cmsaders 
with two hundred thousand marks of silver, and 
' either accompany them in person to Egypt, or 
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maintain a stipulated force for the service of the 
holy land. The republick of Venice acceded to 
the terms; but alt the eloquence of Dandolo 
and Boniface could not prevail on more than 
the counts of Flanders, BloiS) and St. Pol, with 
eight barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enterprise. Numbers distinguished for valour 
and piety withdrew from the camp, nor would 
they embrue their hands in christian blood* 

Undismayed by this defection, the Venetians 
urged the departure of the fleet and army ; and 
the adventurers, whose numbers might amount 
to 40,000, set sail with a favourable wind, and 
receiving the submission of Negropont and An-» 
dros, cast anchor before Chalccdon. On the 
third day after, the fleet and army moved to- 
wards the Asiatick suburbs of Constantinople; 
and a detachment of five hundred Greek cavalry 
soon fled before eighty armed knights. 

The usurper Alexius had despised the first ni« 
mour of his nephew's alliance with the French 
and Venetians ; and in consequence had made 
no opposition to their approach, which his navy 
might easily have done. He now beheld with 
terror and consteitiation their camp pitched in 
eight of his palace ; but dissembling his fears, 
he menaced the daring atlventurers with the im- 
perial resentment, should they presume to i^- 
firinge the Hghts of the empire. The doge andl 
barons made a bold and decisive reply. " Let 
<^ the ungrateful usurper acknowledge his guilty 
*' and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves wil^ 
^ intercede that he may be permitted to live in af* 
" fluence and security ; but let him not insult us 
" with a second message, or our reply will be 
" made in arms, within the very walls of hi%, 
" palacct" 
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The passage of the Bosphonis was still an 
attempt big with peril: the liquid fire of the 
Greeks might be conveyed down the current ; 
and the opposite shores were lined with 70,000 
«nen. Undaunted, however, the confederates 
arranged themselves in different divisions under 
approved leaders; and they effected their pur- 
pose, without encountering either an enemy 
or^ an obstacle. Scarcely had the gallant 
knights thrown themselves on the shore, when 
the Grecian army vanished from, their sight: 
the tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, 
was stormed by the French, the Venetian fleet 
broke the chain which guarded the harbour ; 
and a capital, containing neariy half a million 
of inhabitants, was besieged by 80,000 Latins. 
• Hunger and scarcity soon prevailed through 
the camp of the besiegers ; and the usurper 
was animated by the resolution of his son^* 
law, Theodore Lascaris, who recalled the pu- 
sillanimous Greeks to the defence of their re- 
ligion, as he knew they were regardless of their 
country. A breach was made in the walls ; 
but the Franks attempting to enter it, were op- 
pressed by superior numbers. The naval at- 
tack of the Venetians had beeii more successful : 
the standard of the republick was already fixed 
on the rampart, when the aged doge being in- 
formed of the distress of his allies, drew off his 
troops to their support, and found them en- 
compassed by the squadrons of the Greeks. The 
emperor, dismayed by the approach of succour* 
withdrew his formidable host ; and deserting his 
family, his people, and his empire, passed the 
Bospliorus in the nighty and reached an obscure 
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tiarbour in Thr^e, carrying with them the impe- 
rial ornaments and treasure. 

The Greek noUes, as soon as they were ap- 
prised of the abdication of Alexius, mised Isaac 
from the dungeon to the throne ; and the con- 
federates at dawn of day, were surprised by a 
message from the lawful emperor, who was 
impatient to embrace his son, and to evince hi§ 
gratitude to his deliverers. 

Isaac cheerfully ratified the engagementa 
which his son had contracted; and the young 
Alexius, with his father, was solemnly crowned 
in the church of St. Sophia. It was ^ ^^ 
agreed by both parties, that the re-union 1203* 
of the Greek and the Latin church should 
be left to time and political address ; but the 
pressing wants of the crusaders were relieved by 
the disbursement of a large sum, and the suburbs 
of Galata and Pera were assigned for their quar* 
ters. By the proper application of 1 600 pounds 
of gold, the young emperor persuaded the c<mi* 
federates to defer tiie deliverance of the holy 
land to another year, and engaged the marquis 
of Mountserrat to attend him with an army in the 
tour of the provinces ; while Baldwin, with the 
French and Flemish cmsaders, awed by their 
presence the fickle inhabitants of the capital. 

The popularity and prosperity of Alexius were 
of short duration. While he was receiving the 
homage of distant provinces, the citizens of 
Constantinople detested him as an apostate, who 
had renounced the manners and religion of his 
country for the sake of aggrandizement. His 
secret covenant with the crusaders, was more 
than suspected : the people were devoutly at- 
tached to their mode of faith, and every house 
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resounded with the danger of the church, and 
the dreaded tyranny of the pontiff of Rome. 

On the other hand, the pious fervour of the 
crusaders was scandalised at the toleration of a 
Turkish mosque within the walls of Constan- 
tinople ; and the flames which they kindled for 
the destniction of that building spread into the 
thickest and most populous parts of the city. 
The conscious Latins retired from the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants to their station at Pera ; 
and Alexius, on his return, balancing the dif- 
ferent claims of patriotism and gratitude, lost 
the favour of his allies, without securing the 
affections of his people. The chiefs of the West 
pressed him with their importunities, and de- 
clared that unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, they would no longer 
.regard him as a sovereign or an ally, but take 
imeans of enforcing their demands by arms. 
. The imperial family was despised in the eyes 
both of the Greeks and Latins ; and the citizens 
of Constantinople dreading the impending ca- 
tastrophe, clamoured round the senate, demand- 
ing a more worthy emperor. This disposi- 
tion among the commonalty engaged John Du- 
?as, of the former imperial house, from the thick- 
ness of his eye brows sumamed Murtzuphlus, 
to attempt usurping the sovereign dignity. In 
oixler to effectuate his design, he preposses- 
sed the young emperor against the Latins, 
whom he had hitherto protected ; and play- 
ing off the one party against the other, ren- 
dered both odious to the people, and fanned 
the flame of disaffection. Still, however, he 
retained the confidence of the young emperor, 
to whose person his office of great chamberlain 
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gave him easy access. By this faithless ministei* 
Alexius was deluded into a dungeon ; and the in* 
suits which he suffered for some days, were ter- 
minated by a cruel death from the hand of Murt- 
zuphlus himself. Isaac Angelus soon followed 
' his unfortunate son to the grave ; and as the os- 
tensible views of the traitor were popular, he was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. 

On this shocking tragedy being acted, ^ j^ 
the French and Venetians, forgetting the 1202.' 
cause of their complaints against Alexius, 
swore revenge against the pei^fidious Murt* 
zuphlus and his adherents* Yet the doge, with 
the cool prudence of age, was disposed to ne- 
gociate, if the usurper would sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the state ; but this being 
refused, hostilities were resorted to on both sides* 
After various operations, attended with no de- 
cisive effects, the confederates at length had 
completed their preparations for a general as- 
sault. For two days the intrepid crusaders 
were obliged to yield to superiority of numbers, 
and the advantages of ground ; but on the third, 
their jvalour surmounted every obstacle of nature 
and art, and the banners of the Latins were seen 
floating on the walls of Constantinople* /^jy^ 
The Greeks deserted their posts and 1204.* 
threw down their arms ; -and the usurper, 
hopejess and abandoned, escaped by favour of a 
small vessel, carrying with him Euphrosyne, 
widow of Alexius Angelus, and her daughter 
Eudoxia, for whom he had forsaken his lawful 
wife* This great revolution took place eight 
hundred and seventy-four years after the seat of 
empire was transferred from Rome to Constanti** 
nople* 
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The capital of the East having be^ ti^ken bj 
utorm, religion and humanity alone restrained 
the passions of the conquerors* Two thousand 
of the unresisting Greeks perished in the first ex«- 
cesses of victory; but Boniface anxiously and 
honourably exerted himself to save the lives of 
his fellow Christians, though he allowed his sol- 
diers free scope to indulge their avarice, which 
was glutted to the full. The plunder was col- 
lected and thrown into a common stock : a sin- 
|;le share was alk)tted for a foot soldier ; two ht 
a Serjeant on horseback ; four to a knight ; and 
larger proportions, according to the rank and 
influence of the barons and princes. The secret 
spoils probably exceeded the pubiick ; yet the 
^ magnitude of what were divided exceeded all 
* expectation ; and after a fair allotment between 
the French and Vei^tians, the sum in arrears 
by the former to the latter was deducted and dis- 
charged. 

The fate of this city was singular. It had 
been erected by Constantine as the capital of 
the East, and it was taken by the valour of the 
W^st, which he had deserted ; while the cham- 
pions of the religion he had established, plun- 
dered the palace of the first imperial protector of 
Christianity. The ornaments which had been 
transported from Rome to adorn the new me- 
tropolis, became the prey of the Latin victors ; 
the sacred vessels of the Greeks were converted 
into drinking cups ; and the churches profaned 
by the unreflecting zeal of men who considered 
themselves as the orthodox, but who ought to 
have respected the temples of their commoa 
master. 

In this pillage, and the consequent devas- 
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tation, posteritjr has to regret the numerous 
works of art which were defaced or melted 
down by the gross avarice of the crusaders ; the 
statues of brass, which were coined into money 
to pay the holy vagrants ; and the invaluable 
works of genius in every branch of literature, 
which were destroyed by the negligence or con- 
tempt of ignorant pilgrims. In the insolence of 
conquest a conflagration was kindled, which 
consumed in a few hours a great part of the 
city ; and in this many of the writings of an- 
tiquity, which are known to have existed down 
to that time, are supposed to have unfortunately 
perished. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 



From the Latin Conquest to the Restoration ^f the 
Greek Empire^ 

THE Latin empire of Constantinople, wkich 
lasted about sixty years, is to be considered 
as fixed to that city, and circumscribed within a 
gi^ater or less extent, according to the successes 
or the reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bul- 
garians, and even the Latins, who assailed it in 
all quarters. The crusades, which had paved 
the way to the revolution we have just re- 
corded, had not yet spent their force ; and be- 
fore we commence the brief history of the Latin 
emperors of Constantinople, it will not be un- 
interesting to give some account of those suc- 
ceeding emigrations of devotees, which had 
such a considerable influence on the East, and 
still more on the manners and institutions of 
£urope.L 

We have already seen that the fourth crusade 
was diverted from Syria to Constantinople, 
The fifth was directed against Egypt, the great 
source of the wealth and power of the sultan ; 
and, after a long siege, Damietta was taken) 
but the insolence of the legate Pelagius mined 
the cause of the Christian army, and a safe re- 
treat was ingloriously purchased, by the resti- 
tution of that city. 

^ J) About ten years afterwards Frederick 

1218. the Second, the grandson of Barbarossa, 

assumed the badge of the crosS} and en* 
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tered Jerus&lem in triumph ; but whik he was 
vanquishing the enemies of Christ, he was re- 
called by an interdict of the church, after con- 
cluding a treaty which restored to the Latins 
Jerusalem,. Bethlem^ Tyre, Sidon^ and some other 
cities. Jerusalem, however, had scarcely re* 
gained a moderate share of its former pros- 
perity, when it was pillaged by the Carizmeans« 
as they rolled headlong on Syria, in their flight 
from the arms of the Great Mogul. On this 
occasion the ravages and profanations were so 
g^at, that the actions of the Turks and Saracens 
were either foi^otten or oblitei^ted* 

A sixth and seventh crusade Were undeiiaken 
by Louis the Ninth, king of France* In the 
sixth he landed nearDanuetta with ten thousand 
hdrse, and one hundred and thirty thou«> 
sand foot. The city was abstfidoned on ^ j^ 
the £rst assault ; but this advantage 1249. 
bounded his fond hones of conquest. An 
epidemical disease broke out in his camp ; and 
with languid steps the French advanced towards 
the capital of Egypt. The inconsiderate valour 
of the count of Artois precipitated his own 
destruction and the fate of the army. Louis> 
hopeless of retreat, and destitute of provisions, 
was obliged to surrender with the greatest part 
of his nobles ; and his liberty was purchased by 
the payment of four hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. Sixteen years, however, obliterated the 
remembrance of his sufferings ; and Louis once 
more assumed the cross, and embarked for 
Africa, with the extravagant design of baptising 
the king of Tunis ; but before he could obtain 
possession of his city, a burning fever seized the 
^Qthusiastick Frank, and he expired in his tent. 
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while his son and successor, impatient to pos3fc&6 
the vacant throne, made haste to return from thi* 
idle expedition. 

During these transactions a new revolution 
took place in Egypt, and the Mamelukes, 
originally natives of Tartary, who were pur- 
chased at a tender age, and educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan, having murdered 
Touran Shah, the last of the race of Saladin^ 
extended their sway from Egypt over Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria. The Latin principality of 
Antioch was extinguished, and the maritime 
towns of Laodicia, Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and 
Jaffa, successively fell. The Franks were con- 
fined to the city of Acre ; and about forty years 
after the first establishment of the Mamelukes, 
that city was invested by the Sultan Khalil, witli 
an immense army. The courage of the Franks 
was rekindled by despair, and for thirty-three 
days they matntaihed the incessant attacks of the 
Mahometans ; but the walls being forced in all 
directions, sixty thousand Christians were de- 
Voted either to death or slavery, and the rem- 
nant, with the king of Jefusalem at their head, 
effecting their retreat to the sea-^coast, at length 
escaped to Cyprus. 

To return from this digressive detail of 
collateral events. The French and Venetians 
having previously stipulated to divide such pos* 
Sessions as they might conquer, six electors of 
each nation were named to choose the future em* 
petx)r of the East* To him the title and pre* 
rogatives of the Byzantine throne, with one 
quarter of the Greek monarchy, were assigned } 
and it was determined equally to share the three 
remaining portions between the republick of Vc* 
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nice and the barans of France ; but that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception in fa« 
vour of the doge, should acknowledge and per* 
form the duties of homage and military service 
to the supreme head of the empire. 

The twelve electors being assembled, their 
unanimous voices pronounced Dandolo worthy 
of the imperial purple ; but the venerable pa- 
triot was satisfied with the. honour of the no* 
mination, and declined the office. Baldwin^ 
count of Flanders and Hainault, was then so- 
lemnly proclaimed, and his competitor, the 
marquis of Mountserrat, was the first to kiss the 
hand of the new sovereign* The Venetians 
were allowed to nominate a patriarch ; and this 
revolution was confirmed by pope Innocent, 
while the ambassadors of Baldwin announced 
his accession to the diadems of Palestine, France, 
and Rome. 

Thrace, with an absolute authority over the 
Greek provinces, was appropriated to the em-^ 
peror. A moiety of the remainder was reserved 
for Venice, and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom- 
bardy. The brave and aged Dandolo was pro* 
claimed chief of Romania, and closed his long 
and glorious career at Constantinople. The 
Venetians extended their settlements along the 
coast fram Ragusa to the Hellespont, and ob- 
tidned the isles of the Archipelago. Thessaly 
was erected into a kingdom for the marquis of 
Mountseri*at : the lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance or choice. Each baron, at 
the head of his adherents, attempted to secure 
die possession of his share : numerous quarrels 
of necessity arose among men whose sole umpire 
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was the sword ; and three ipoiiths after the con-, 
quest of Constantinople, the hostile preparati(»)s 
of the empire and the king of Thessalonica were 
only abandoned, at the powerful mediation of 
their mutual friends. 

After this arrangement, which subverted the 
ancient fabrick of the constitution, two persons 
still remained as the objects of jealousy from their 
former possession of power. Murtzupblus was 
seized, and precipitated from a column 147 feet 
high ; and Alexius, the brother of Isaac, was 
sent to end his days in a monastery of Asia* 
Theodorus Lascaris, however, the son-in-law of 
the latter, a man of signal resolution, having es- 
caped to Anatolia, fixed his residence at Nice, 
and established his independent authority over 
Prusa, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Ephesus. Alex* 
ius, the lineal heir of Comneni, had been ap» 
pointed duke of Trebizond ; and, without chang- 
ing his title, the publick confusion allowed him to 
extend his dominions from Sinope to the Phasis* 
An illegitimate descendant of the Angeli found- 
ed a strong principality in Epirus, ^tolia, and 
Thessaly ; and some of those enumerated inde- 
pendent states reflected a lustre on their rulers 
and the times. 

John, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Wallachians, paid an unwilling homagis to the 
Latin conquerors ; and finding the Greeks also 
discontented, he made a common cause with 
them. No sooner had Henry, the new em- 
peror's brother, conveyed his troops beyond the 
Hellespont, than the signal of insurrection was 
given: the Latins were massacred by their 
slaves ; and the furious multitude expelled 
the . French and Venetians from the city of 



Adrianopte* The ra{»d advance of the Bul- 
garian chief) at the head of a formidable armjr 
of barbarians^ increased the general conster- 
nation ; the emperor recalled his brother ; but 
the ardent spirit of Baldwin not suffering him 
to wait for his tardy arrival, he attempted the 
siege of Adrianople^ and being precipitated into 
«n action by the rashness of the count qf Blots^ 
after an ineffectual display of persona] valouVy 
the emperor became the captive of his bar- 
bainan foe* 

The victors delaying to press their good for* 
tune to the fully the venerable doge and the 
marshal Villehardouin found means to retire 
to the sea-coast ; and the skill and firmness of 
the latter, in a retrcAt of three days, did him 
immortal honour. At Rodosto they were joined 
by Henry and his troops, who had landed from 
the Asiatick shore. In the exigency of their af* 
£ursy Henry assumed the regency of the em« 
pire; and intelligence soon after arriving, that 
Baldwin had been put to a most cruel deaths 
notwithstanding the powerful interference of his 
itiends to procure his liberation, the regent con- 
^Med to take upon him the imperial dignity. 

Henry mounted a throne encompassed ^ j^ 
with dangers, and the difficulties with 1206. 
which he was pressed demanded inces- 
sant exertion to obviate or remove them. The 
venerable Dandolo, a warrior to the last, had 
sunk under the pressure of accumulated years ; 
tthe king of Thessalonica> in the moment of 
victory, had been mortally wounded by die Bul- 
garians ; and other friends of the Latin empire 
were either dead or had lost their influence ; yet 
He,nry, unsupported, and srfmost alone, acquired 
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the character'Of-a valiaatknig^ht, and a skSfiil 
commander. 

Ever foremost on shipboard or on horseback, 
the drooping Latins were roused by his ex- 
.ample, or inspired by his presence. The fickle 
Greeks already repented their connexion with 
John, the tyrant of Bulgana, who no longer 
dissembled his intention of transplanting the in- 
habitants of Thrace beyond the Danube. 
. The voice of nature called on Henry to re- 
venge his brother's wrongs, and the cries of the 
.unhappy Thracians melted his heart. He took 
the field against the barbarians ; repulsed the 
Bulg^arian monarch, and soon had the satis • 
faction to find that the ferocious tyrant John 
was assassinated as he lay in his tent. The 
Latin emperor, after repeated victories, con- 
eluded an honourable peape with the successor 
.of John, and with the Greek princes of Nice and 
Epirus; but having presumed to curb the in- 
solence and avarice of a domineering clergy, he 
died after a reign of eleven years, not without 
the suspicion of poison. 

The barons of France now raised to the throne 
Peter, of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, cousin 
to the French king, and brother-in4aw to the 
late emperor. In order to asseit his title to the 
empire of the East, this ambitious prince had 
mortgaged the best part of his patrimony, and 
by the assistance of Philip of France, passed the 
Alps at the head of a body of knights, and was 
crowned by the pope Honorius. The Venetians, 
at that period the carriers of Europe, trans- 
ported Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatick, 
on condition that he should recover Durazzo 
for them, fr»m the despot Theodoras Aagelus. 



The empei^ri however, after making an eflbc- 
tual assault on the place, advanced towards Thes* 
flalonica; but soon becoming entangled in the 
mountains of Epirus, he was arrested at a trea^ 
cherous banquet, by the prince of that country^ 
and terminated a hopeless captivity, eithef by a 
natural or violent death* 

KSs eldest son, Philip, preferred his maternal 
inheritance of Namur to a throne exposed to such 
A variety of hazards ^ but the next brother, Ro- 
bert, with more ambition liian prudence, accept- 
ed the splendid boon, and wa& crowned by the 
patriarch in the cathedifd of St. Sophia. 

During his calamitous reign the French ^ j. 
were pressed on all sides by the Greeks 1221.' 
of Nice and Epirus* Theodonis Angelus 
expeHed the son of Bonifiice from Thessalonica, 
and having elected his standard on the walls of 
Adrianople, assumed the title of emperor* John 
Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theo- 
donis Lascaris, seized the residue of the ptt>« 
vinces of Asia s his fleets commanded the HeU 
lespont, and having reduced the islands of 
Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of 
Candia, and intercepted the succours of the 
West. 

The unhappy Robert, at once oppressed by 
publick misfortunes and personal wrongs, found 
Yefuge only in the grave, from the intolerable 
Weight of his calamities. He died after an un^ 
fortunate reign of nine years, during which he 
enjoyed the single satis^ction of taking prisoner 
the despot Theodorus, his fether's enemy, whose 
eyes he caused to be put out. 

Baldwin, of Courtenay, had been bom duHi^* 
the capUvity «f Ms father Peter, and waa nmr 
Z2 
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only eight yie&ra of age. Though dear to the 
barons of Romania, they saw the impolicy of 
investing a child with the purple in such a 
xriticsd situation of affairs^ and therefore con- 
ferred that honour on John de BriennC) the 
titular king of Jerusalem ; on condition that 
Baldwin should marry his second daughter, and 
succeed, at a mature i^^ to the throne of Con- 
stantinople. 

The age of Brienne exceeded fourscore yeans 
nor had time impsured his faculties, or diminish- 
ed the military reputation of his youthful years* 
Yet the commencement of his reign was spent in 
tranquil repose, till he was aroused by the formi- 
dable alliance of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and 
of Azan, king of Bulgaria. At the head of his 
army, the aged hero sallied fix>m the walls of his 
capital : the hosts of his enemies fled before the 
lightning of his sword ; and the citizens, animat- 
ed by his example, boarded the hostile galleys 
near the walls, and dragged twenty-five of them 
into the harbour of Constantinople* The fol- 
lowing year witnessed other triumphs over the 
same enemy ; and the last moments of the vete- 
ran monarch were dedicated to religion in the ha- 
bit of a Franciscan monk* He swayed the scep- 
tre about nine years, and left it to hb son-in-laW) 
Baldwin. 

^ jy^ The life and reign of Baldwin were* 
1237* unprofitably wasted in soliciting the cold 
compassion of the princes of Europe : but 
the Christians of the West beheld with frigid in* 
difTer^ice the expiring empire of the East; and 
either dealt their bounties with a sparing hand> 
or churlishly denied them. Even the Ronuui 
pontiff confined his liberality to the procl&n 



madonof'aerusacle« and the cheap proffer of 

indulgences, which already began to sink in 

i the publick estimation. Yet superstition had not 

I essentially lost its force : Constantinople was still 

I in possession of the identical crown of thorns, as 

it was believed, which had been placed on our 

' Saviour's head at the time of his crucifixion ; 

and this relick was of such reputed value, that it 

was pledged to the Venetians for £7000 sterling, 

and 10,000 marks of silver were afterwards given 

to Baldwin to complete the purchase, on the part 

of the king of France. 

Vataces in successive campaigns had triumph- 
ed over the Bu^rians, and reduced the limits 
of their sovereignty. The kingdom of Thessa* 
lonica was added to the empire of Nice ; but the 
restoration of the Greeks was suspended by the 
death of Vataces, the fugitive reign of his son 
Theodorus, and the helpless in&ncy of his grand- 
I son John. That young prince, indeed, was op* 

pressed by the inordinate ambition of Michael 
Palsologus, who possessed all the virtues and 
\ vices that qualify a man for rising to sovereign 

power. 

Intent on the conquest of Constantinople, his 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the ri- 
vals of the republick of Venice : the latins were 
gradually driven from their last possessions in 
Thrace ; the suburb of Gaktta was assaulted ; 
and in the ensuing spring his favourite general, 
Alexius Strategopulus, passed the Hellespont, and 
reinforcing his army with rebels and outlaws, ad- 
vanced in the night with a select detachment to 
the gates of Con«tantinople. At this time the 
bravest of the French and Venetians were absent : 
tJ^e scaling ladders were applied ; and part of tb» 
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volunteers were conduatedt by a Mi^temn^oits 

pMsage into the heart of the city. The air soon 

^ jy resounded with a general acclamation of 

1261. ^ Long life and victory to Michael and 

John, the august emperors of the Rch 

mans !" and Baldwin, in consternation and dismay, 

escaping to the sea-i^ore, was conveyed to Italy^ 

and spent the renutinder of his life in vainly at* 

tempting to rouse thecatholick powers to join la 

his restoration. Thus the Latin empire of thd 

East, which commenced under a Baldwin, te^r 

minated under an emperor of the same name* 
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from the Retttoration of the Greek Emfdre^ to the 
Jmal Con^fuest of Comtantinofile by the Turks, 

PAL-fiOLOGUS, who had effected this re- 
volution at Constantinople, was son of the 
elder sister of the wife of Theodorus Lascaris, 
and had the law of female descent been strictly 
observed, might have urged her superior pre- 
hensions to the throne. In iact, the descent of 
PalaeologuS) and the imprudence of his adherents, 
had exposed him to the suspicidn of aiming at 
the sovereignty in the reign of Vataces. To ex- 
culpate himself fix>m this, he was advised by 
the archbishop of Philadelphia, a dexterous 
courtier, to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal :— namely, to bear a 
jredhot ball of iron three times from the altar to 
the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and 
without injury. The reason of Palseologils was 
too strong to become the dup6 of such an im« 
posture; but he eluded the experiment with 
sense and pleasantry. ^^ I am a soldier," said 
he, " and will boldly enter the lists with my ac- 
" cusers ; but a layman like myself, and a sinner, 
" is not endowed' with the gift of miracles* 
'^Your piety, most holy prelate, may deserve 
" the interposition of Heaven, and from your 
*^ hands I will . receive the fiery globe, the pledge 
*' of my innocence:*' The archbishop was con- 
fQunded>. the emperor smiled, and the pardon 
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of the ingenious Michael was sealed by new re- 
wards* 

In the succeeding reign of Theodoru^i Pals* 
ologus had alternately known disgrace and £i- 
vour; but the dyhig breath of the prince re- 
commended to him the protection of his infant 
Bon— Hsi trust which he little deserved* Being 
elevated to the rank of regent^ he employed the 
royal treasures in corrupting the guards ; and 
by himself or his eitiissaries^ he endeavoui^d to 
persuade every rank of subjects^ that their pros* 
perity would rise in propoition to the scope 
which was given to his own power. He courted 
popularity by diminishiag the weight of taxesi 
'ftnd by prohibiting ordesds and judicial combidai. 
The clergy he honoured with every mark of ex- 
ternal respect ; flattered the multitude with the 
idea of liberty ; and represented to the nohle% 
the necessity of a mature and vigorois goven»> 
ment. ' 

In consequence of these manoeuvres, he was 
first invested with the tide and prerogatives of 
despot, which gave him the second rank in the 
empire ; soon after he was associated to the 
purple, and in compiinlent to his age and merie^ 
obtcuned the honours of precedence. His ge«> 
neral Strategopulus now obtained the nodt of 
Cesar, and the obligation was repaid by re« 
storing Constantinople^"^ the authority of the 
Greeks. 

Twenty days after the expulsion of the Latins, 
Michael made his triumphant entrance into the 
capital. He immediately set about reinstating 
the nobles* calming the fears of the inhabitants^ 
encouraging the industry artd confimaog ^ the 
privileges of strangers, and rtpaOfUmg the 'hal£> 
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4es<^6d city) by iayiting aetders from the pro- 
viQces. His attention was next diverted to the 
consolidation of his own power ; he was crown- 
ed^ again> and alone, in the church of St* So- 
phia ; the name and honours of John Lascarisi 
his ward and associate, were insensibl3^abolished ; 
and though the conscience of the usurper might 
restrain him from murder, he caused the eyes of 
the unfortunate youth to be put out, and then 
confined him in a distant castle, where he spent 
many melancholy years. 

Arsenius the patriarch, however, had the 
courage to arraign this treason and ingratitude. 
He pronounced the sentence of excommuni* 
cation against Michael, who in vain confessed 
his guilt, and deprecated the judgment. The 
unrelenting prelate only condescended to answer, 
that for such an atrocious crime, signal expiation 
must be made, and seemed to hint at an abdi- 
cation of his power ; but the emperor disdained 
lo purchase absolution so dear, and they parted 
without coming to any agreement. 

After the sentence of excommunication had 
kffig hung over Palsologus, and embarrassed his 
measures, the clergy themselves began to blame 
the inflexible spirit of Arsenius ; and soon after 
he was deposed from his episcopid office, and 
banished to a small island, where he died. At; 
the end of six years, the imperial penitent gamed 
absolution, and was restored to the communion 
of the fiiithful ; but a powerful Action, which 
lasted forty-eight years, was the consequence of 
this ecclesiastical war&re. 

Michael wrested from the Franks several of 
the finest islands of the Archipelago, and the 
eastern side of the Morea was again possessed 
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l^ the Greeks ; but in the prosecution of these 
conquests, the country beyond the Hellespont 
was left exposed to the Turks ; and the minds 
of the Greeks were alienated from their sove- 
reign, by his union with the Latin chiirch, which 
the subtle Palsologus had consented to, in order 
to allay the resentment of Urban IV. who had 
proclaimed a crusade in favour of the suppliant 
Baldwin. 

This stroke of policy seems to have missed its 
«dm. Palxologus was regarded with abhorrence 
by his subjects, and even his own hmily and 
&vourites either deserted him, or conspired 
against him. At once his violence was detested 
at Constantinople, and his irresolution arraigned 
at Rome ; and while he was striving to reduce 
his people under the domination of the holy see, 
he himself was excommunicated by pope Urban 
the Fourth. 

j^ jy The vexation occasioned by these 

1283. schisms and commotions, brought on a 

malady, of which he died at the age of 

fifty-iive, and the fiiotis Andronicus, his son and 

successor, denied his father the burial of a prince 

and a Christian. 

Andronicus, afterwards sumamed the Elder, 
had jbeen proclaimed and crowned emperor In 
the fifteenth year of his age ; and held that title 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the suc- 
cessor, of his father. The first step taken by the 
new emperor, was to conciliate the clergy, by 
annulling the union between- the Greek and 
Latin churches. As he was easily offended, 
and of a suspicious temper, he soon became 
jealous of his brother Constantine, and bis ablest 
generals, whom he removed fr6m tlie coramtoid 



df hi9 armies, and thus opened an easier passage 
to the Turks, who now first entered Europe. 

The empire of Andronicus was also assaulted 
and endangered by a race of men, who had 
been nurtured in discord by his father Michael. 
After the massacres and revolutions in Sicily, 
known by the name of the Sicilian vesfiers, many 
thousands of the Genoese and Catalans, having 
heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were in- 
vaded by the Turks, determined to share the 
spoil. Frederick, king of Sicily, facilitated their 
departure, and in a warfare of twenty years^ 
arms were their sole possession and property. 

Roger de Flor was the most popular of their 
chiefs, a man who had supported every cha« 
racter, and run through every variety of fortune* 
Having obtained a powerful navy, he sailed 
from Messina for Constantinople, with 8000 ad-^ 
venturers, and was received with transport by 
Andronicus, who created him dUke of Romania* 
He defeated the Turks in two bloody battles, 
and was hailed as the deliverer of Asia: but 
his demands were at least equal to his services ; 
and his licentious followers became equally for* 
midable to the Mahometans and the empire. 
At last he was assassinated in the apartment of 
the empress, and the greatest part of his soldiers 
fihared the same fate, fix>m the fury of the peo* 
pie. Fifteen hundred, however, fortified theni^^ 
selves in Gallipoii, and having twice defeated 
the united force of the empire, intercepted the 
trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, till 
weakened by want and intestine feuds, they re- 
tired from the vicinity of the capital. 

Nor was it only by external enemies that An- 
dronicus was assailed. The people were dis- 
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contented and mutinous ; and to avoid ^ing^ 
plundered themselves, sometimes joined the 
plunderers. Indeed, the valour and learning 
for which this emperor is celebrated, seems to 
have contributed little, either to the prosperity or 
glory of his long and uninteresting reign. The 
abject slave of superstition, his mind was con- 
tinually agitated by the fears of a future state ; 
and while he fixed liis attention on that, he seems 
to have forgotten that he was born to fill an im« 
portant station in the present life. 

Michael, the eldest son of Andronicus, was 
associated to the purple, but his mediocrity of 
talents neither excited the jealousy, nor raised 
the hopes of the people. This prince had two 
sons, named Andronicus and Manuel. The 
former, from an early appearance of wit and 
beauty, was endeared to his gi^andfather, who 
caused him to be educated with great care, a« 
his heir and favourite, and the names of the fa* 
ther, son, and grandson, were frequently united, 
in the acclamations of the people. The mind 
of the youth being corrupted by indulgence, he 
beheld with impatience the double obstacle that 
opposed his rising ambition: the capital was 
disturbed by his tumultuous revels ; and the 
lives of his brother and father were at length 
the victims of his vices. A beautiful lady of 
high rank, but licentious manners, had consign- 
ed her person to the arms of young Andronicus ; 
but the prince suspecting her fidelity, placed 
guards at her door, and their arrows pierced a 
casual passenger in the street. That passenger 
was prince Manuel, who died of the wound; 
and their common father, Michael, expired of 
grief a few days after. 
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"rte proffigate Andronicus but ill dissembled 
his joy at the principal bars to his ambition being 
thus removed ; and the reigning emperor, alarm- 
ed at his conduct, transferred his regard to an» 
other grandson. The long-acknowledged heir 
Iras exposed to the indignity of a publick trial ; 
but the court was soon filled with the armed 
retainers of the younger Andronicus, and the 
reconciliation to which his grandfather consented, 
only exposed his weakness, and strengthened the 
presumption of the former. 

A short time after, the young prince escaping 
from the capital, erected his standard at Adrian*^ 
ople, and in a few days assembled fifty thou- 
Band horse and foot, commanded by John Can«> 
tacuzene, the great domestick. The motions of 
this formidable force, however, were slow and 
dbubtftil, and their progress was checked by in- 
trigue and negociation. During seven years, 
the quarrel of the Andronici was suspended and 
renewed ; and the ungrateful grandson in every 
new treaty rose in his pretensions. At last this 
civil war was terminated, by the surprise ^ ^y 
of Constantinople, and the final reti:>eat X326. 
of the old emperor to a cloister, in which 
he wore the monastick habit for two years, and 
then expired, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

The elder Andronicus perhaps found it advis- 
able to retire from the busy scene, having long 
lost the respect of his subjects, while the de- 
structive progress of the Turks served still 
further to alienate the minds of the people. 
" How different,** said the younger Andronicus, 
^ is my situation from that of the son of Philip I 
" Alexander complained that his father left him 
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<< nothing to conquer : alas ! mj grandsir^ will 
*' leave me nothing to lose." Yet the indolence 
of the young emperor seems to have babinced 
his ambition. When the throne was within his 
reach) he made no bustle to ascend it, but de^ 
voted his time to his hawks, hts hounds, and his 
huntsmen. 

The previous behaviour of the young emperor 
did not promise that his reign would be either 
fortunate or glorious. He was defeated and 
wounded in a ruinous battle with the Turks, 
and his overthrow confirmed the establishment 
of their empire, while his own was rapidly has* 
tening to decay. At length, in consequence of 
his early intemperance, and the unrestrained in- 
A. D. ^ulgence of his passions, he supk into 
1341. the grave in the forty-fifth of his age, 
leaving an only son, John PalxologuSi 
who was only nine years of age at his father'* 
death. 

The weakness of the infant emperor was pro- 
tected by the genius of John Cantacuzene, who 
had long been the friend and counsellor of Ihe 
late emperor, and who in his last moments pressed 
him to accept the imperial title. The dangerous 
proposal, however, was rejected by the \iitue of 
this illustrious Greek ; and he was then named 
regent during the minority of John. 

There is every reason to believe he would 
have discharged the delegated trust with fide- 
lity, had not his designs been thwarted by the 
ambition of Apocaucus, the great admiral, who 
owed every thing to the influence of Cantacu- 
zene, but who, forgetting the obligation he was 
under to his benefactor, encouraged Anne, the 
widow of the lat^ emperor, to assert the laws of 
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nature, in underti&ing the tutelage of her son« 
To the same views- he brought over John of 
Apri, the patriarch, a proud and feeble old 
man, who assumed the claims of a Roman pon- 
tiff, and pressed religion into the service of 
faction* 

The legal guardian was assailed on all sides, 
his prerogatives disputed, his opinions slighted, 
and his friends persecuted. At length, while ab- 
sent in the publick service, he was proscribed as 
an enemy to the church and state ; his fortune 
was confiscated, and his aged mother, by a pi- 
tiful revenge, thrown into prison* 

Cantacuzene was driven by injustice to per- 
petrate the very crime he was falsely accused of; 
yet such was his love of peace, that he medi* 
tated to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emperor, and patiently submit to his fate. 

The remonsti-anccs of his fkmily and friends, 
however, diverted him from this dangerous re- 
solution ; and no other resource remained but to 
declare himself independent. At Demotica, his 
own pri>'ate domain, he was invested with ^ j^^ 
the purple ; but still the name of John 1341', 
Palsologus was ordered to be proclaim- 
ed before his own. Necessity, not choice, evi- 
dently dictated tins revolt ;, for Cantacqzene had 
neither provided an army, nor military stores ; 
and immediately after he had assumed the im- 
perial title, he retired with five hundred follow- 
ers among the savage Servians, where he gra- 
dually sunk to a suppliant, a captive, and an 
hostage ;. and was at length dismissed to en- 
counter new vicissitudes of hope and fear. 

For six years the empire was distracted by 
contending factions ; but the liberality of Cfmta.- 
2-A 2 
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cuaene having engaged the support of t1i€ 
Turks, and his rival Apocaucus being taken ofF, 
the road was gradually paved 'to the return' of 
the revolted chief; who at length investing the 
walls of Constantinople, the empress Anne and 
her son consented to a treaty, by which it was 
stipulated, that the young emperor should marry 
Irene, the daughter of Cantacuzene, and admit 
him a partner in the empire, with the sole ad- 
ministration for the space of ten years, by which 
time John would have attained the age of twenty- 
five* These conditions being ratified, Irene was 
espoused, and crowned empress* 

The reign of Cantacuzene, however, was far 
from being tranquil. He had the misfortune to 
offend his friends, by not gratifying their unrea- 
sonable expectations ; and his enemies were irre- 
concileable* His son-ln>law, as he advanced in 
years, began to be inspired with views of inde- 
pendence, and to evince at once the ambitioH 
and the sordid and sensual appetites of his father 
Andronicus* Being left at Thessalonica, and 
secluded from the eye of Cantacuzene, he con- 
cluded a secret treaty with the Servians, in op- 
position to the interests of his partner and admi-> 
nistrator : an open rupture succeeded, and every 
attempt to reconcile the rivals proved ineffectual* 
The Turks espoused the cause of the regent, and 
now gained a lasting establishment in Europe } 
but though Cantacuzene prevailed by their as- 
sistance, he lost the confidence both of the peo- 
ple, and of Palaeologus« Constantinople was 
still attached to the blood of her ancient princes : 
the citizens rose in arms ; and the long and ge- 
neral shouts of " Life aiid victory to John Paiso^ 



ologus I" proclaimed the extinction of the ^^ d^ 
power of the regent« He descended 1355' 
from the throne without any further at- 
tempts to regain his lost power ; embraced the 
monastick habit and profession ; and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in piety and studious pur- 
suits. 

Before his abdication, the Turks had invaded 
nearly the whole of the empire, and a Genoese 
colony at Pera, one of the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, monopolized every branch of commerce, 
and fed or ^mished the capital, according to 
their interest or caprice. The most perfect 
^ union alone could have . enabled the Greeks to 
^ resist enemies so powerful and so near ; but dis- 
cord on the contrary every where reigned, and 
especially in the impeiial family. 

For a long series of years, John Palseologus 
was the helpless and indifferent spectator of the 
publick ruin. His eldest son 'Andronicus had 
formed a criminal intercourse with Sauzes, the 
son of Amurath, sultan of the Turks ; and both 
the young princes conspired against the lives of 
their respective parents. Their designs, how- 
ever, were timely discovered by Amurath, who 
deprived his son of sight, and insisted on Palae- 
ologus inflicting a similar punishment on An- 
dronicusw The abject emperor obeyed ; and 
involved his infant grandson John in the same 
sentence : but the operation was so mildly per- 
formed, that one recovered the sight of an eye, 
and the other was only disfigured by squinting. 
The fidelity of Manuel the second son, was re- 
warded by associating him to the purple ; but 
in two years, the Greeks, withcharacteristick le^ 
vlty, raised the. late criminal and his innocent 
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SOB to the throne, and consigned the aged em- 
peror and Manuel to a prison. A lapse of two 
years more effected anotiier revolution : the cap- 
tives made their escape ; and finding numerous 
partizans, the claims of the contending parties 
>^epe compromised, by assigning to the elder 
Palsdogus and his son Manuel the possession 
of the capital ; and by allotting whatever re- 
mained beyond the walls, to the yomiger Paia.- 
ologus and his son John. 

Soon after, the amorous old monarch deprived 
Manuel of a blooming princess of Trebizond, 
and sent him to display his valour in the wars 
of the sultan Bajazet ; but the jealousy of this 
despot being excited by a plan of fortifying Con- 
stantinople, the new works were demolished at 
his peremptory command ;. and this mortifica- 
tion, added ta the many which John Palseologus 
A. Di ^^ received in a reign oi thirty-six 
1390. years, preyed on his heart, and sent him 
to die gtave. 

On receiving intelligence of his father's death, 
Manuel escaped from the Turkish camp^ and. 
hastened to occupy the Byzantine throne- That 
staticm, however, was disputed by his nephew 
John, whose guilty father was no more ; and 
Bajazet, after concluding a treaty with Manuel, 
and almost immediately after rescinding it, em- 
braced the cause of John, and invested the im- 
perial city. 

By the assistance of some Franks, Manuel 
was enabled to repel the Mahometans for more 
than a year ; but the enemy soon returning with 
augmented numbers, he found it impossible to 
resist the torrent, and therefore, leaving his com- 
petitor to occupy the throne, he determined to 
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implore in person the assistance of France* 
Scarcely, however, had John entered the capitaf, 
before the sultan claimed it as his rightful pos- 
session ; and all the resistance he could have 
made, would have delayed the fate of the city 
but a very short time, had not the rapid progress 
of Tamerlane called off the Turk, to a ccMitest 
with an army more worthy of his prowess. 

When Manuel undertook his suppliant expe- 
dition, he expected the instant subversion of the 
church and state ; and was agreeably surprised 
by the successive intelligence of the retreat, 
overthrow, and captivity of Bajazet. He im- 
mediately set sail for Constantinople, and being 
restored to the throne, baoished his competitor 
John to the isle of Lesbos* 

Soli man, the son of Bajazet, fearful lest the 
Greeks should &vour the Moguls, earnestly so- 
licited the alliance of Manuel, and made him 
veiy important cessions and restitutions* These 
conditions, so ignominious to the Turks, occa- 
sioned the enmity of Mousa, another son of the 
deceased sultan, and the Mahometans renewed 
their hostile attempts on the capital* Manuel; 
instead of fomenting the discords of the Moslems, 
now sided with Mahomet, the most formidable 
of the sons of Bajazet, entertained him in his 
palace, and assisted his views* The gratitude 
of Mahomet only expired with his life ; and in 
his last moments he bequeathed his younger sons 
to the protection of the Greek emperor* But 
the divan rescinded the appointment, and de- 
termined that the royal youth should never be 
abandoned to the orthodoxy of a christian dog. 
A schism took place in the councils of the By- 
T^emtine court; and Mustapha, who had long 
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been detained &» a -captive hostage at CotistaatI* 
iiQple, was allowed to ascend the throne of Ro» 
mania* 

The negociatkni of the Greek emperor with 

Mustapha, aroused the resentment of his rival 

Amurath, and the victory of that prince over 

liie sovereign of Romania, was fdlowed by the 

A. D. siege of CcMistantino|^4 The pro^)ect 

1422. o^ plunder and of the cnown of martyr- 

dpm, drew together two hundred thou^^ 

aand Turks, who invested the city ; but a do- 

mestick revolt recalled the sultan to the protectioa 

of Boursa, and for thirty years suspended the 

fate of the Byzantine empire* 

The aged Manuel^ oppressed with years and 
wearied with cares, submitted to the stroke of 
death, without beholding, though not without 
anst^icipating, tiheruio of his empire and religion ;. 
and h«s son, John Pal^seologus, was permitted to 
iocend the vacant throue on the payment of a 
A. D. ^^''S* annual tribute, and the cession of 
142& ^e greatest part of his remaimng domi- 

nk>ns4. 
Whenever the Byaantuie princes w^re en- 
compassed with difficulties, or pressed by immi- 
nent danger, it had long been theil* practice to 
couit the allianee, and impk>re the protection of 
the pope and the Latins ; but no sooner did 
theij* calamities subside, than they uniformly re*> 
turned to their genuine hatred and contempt for 
the idolaters of the West. John Palaeologus, the 
Elder, alarmed at once by foreign invasion and 
domestick insurrection, in order to obtain relief, 
subscribed a treaty, and submitted to an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to the Roman pontilf* 
The humiliating ten»s, however, were nevei^ 
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put in execution ; but when the Turi^kh torrent 
was only resisted by the walls of Constantinople, 
the desponding emperor embarked for Venice^ 
with the hopes of rousing by his presence the 
cold compassion of tbe princes of the West* 

Urban the Fifth at that time wore the tiara, 
and on receiving the submisoion of Palsologus 
to the supremacy of the holy see, endeavoured 
to rekindle the zeal of the Christians of the West 
in favour of his proselyte* But the season of 
crusades was past ; and the emperor returned 
without accomplishing any thing* His son Ma«* 
uuel had likewise visited the courts of the West, 
to implore assistance against the overwhelmmg 
Turks* At Venice, Paris, and London, he was 
pitied, praised, and entertained; but was more 
befriended by events which he could not have 
foreseen, than by his christian brethren* 

When John Palseologus the Second ascended 
the throne, the avarice and vices of the Roman 
pontiffs had scandalised the clergy themselves^ 
and the council of Basil, supported by several 
of the powers of the West, declared that the re» 
presentatives of the church had a paramount 
authority over the pope himself* The concur* 
rence of the emperor and patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was eagerly solicited ; but pope Euge* 
nius, sensible of the importance of gaining over 
the Greeks to his party, made the most splen* 
did proposals, which after soine hesitation were 
accepted* The union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was effected by intrigue ; but the sub- 
jects of Palxologus received him on his return 
from the council, with a general murmur of 
discontent* The very subscribing ecclesiasticks^ 
instead of justifying their conduct, deplored 
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their weakness. "Alas! we have been sedUced 
<< by distress, by fraud, and by the hopes and 
" fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
'< signed the union should be cut ofif^ and the 
" tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed 
" deserves to be torn from the it)ot," was the 
answer they returned to the taunting question, 
« What liad been the event of the Italian sy- 
nod ?" 

But while Eugenius triumphed in the union of 
the Grefeks, his party was contracted to the pa- 
lace of Constantinople, and even there the zeal of 
Palaeologiis was already cooled, and his brother 
Constantine was ready to draw the sword in de- 
fence of the natipnal religion ; while sultan Amu^ 
rath beheld with a jealous eye, the outward recon- 
ciliation that had taken place between the Latins 
suid the Greeks. 

The danger that thi^atened-, not only the By- 
zantine empire, but Christendom, from the Turks, 
made Eugenius anxious to render the promised 
assistance to Palxologus ; but though he exerted 
all his influence to raise a general crusade, the 
most important accession he obtained, were the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, united under 
the authority of LadislauS, and animated by the 
valour and fame of John Huniades, the hero of 
his age. Yet notwithstanding the advantages 
gained by this consummate soldier, and the pow- 
erful diversion he made, the Greek emperor was 
compelled to enter into a humiliating treaty with 
the Turks, and submit to dishonourable con- 
ditions* 

The chagnn Palseologus endured on this ac^ 
count, the schisms which distracted his subjects, 
Hhe k>s3 of his empress whom he tenderly lov«d, 
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and the insolence of Amurath, who rose in his 
pretensions with every concession that was made 
hini, all conspired to undermine his constitu*^ 
tion, and to sink him into an untimely ^ ^ 
grave, in the twenty-seventh year of his 1443/ 
reign. 

The senate, the soldiers, the clergy, and the 
people, were unanimous in supporting the pre- 
tensions of his brother Constantine ; but as a 
proof of the humiliation of the Greek emperors, 
this was not judged sufficient, without the appro- 
bation of the sultan of the Turks, which was 
jgraciously acceded. 

Amurath soon resigned his breath, and was 
succeeded by Mahomet the Second. The atten- 
tion of this prince was incessantly fixed on Con- 
stantinople ; and he frequently declared that no 
promises ought to bind the faithful agsdnst the 
interest and the duty of their religion. Being 
irritated by the imprudence of the Byzantine 
ambassadors, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which was given to indulge his designs ; 
and resolved to erect a strong castle on the side 
of the Bosphorus, facing a fortification on the 
Asiatick shore, which had been raised by his 
grandfather. 

Only five miles distant from the capital of the 
Qreek empire, on a spot called Asomaton, a 
thousand builders were ordered to assemble early 
|n the spring. The imperial simbassadors did 
not fail to represent that this double fortification 
would be a violation of existing treaties, and 
^ that it would command the streight, and inter- 
cept at discretion the very subsistence of Con- 
stantinople. " I form no enterprise," replied 
the sultan, /< against the city ; but the empire of 
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« Constantinople is measurcd by ,hep waits. 
" Have ye right, have ye power, to control my 
<< actions on my own ground ? for that ground 
'^ is my own. As far as the shores of the Bos- 
^' phorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
** Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return 
'^ and inform your sovereign, that the present 
^' Ottoman is £ir diiferent from his predecessors ; 
^< that his resolutions surpass their wishes i and 
" that he performs more than they could resolve. 
^^ Return in safety^ but the next who delivers a 
^' similar* message may expect to be flayed 
*' alive." 

After this menace, Constantine would have 
liad recourse to arms, but his ministers advis^ 
him to suffer Mahomet to fix on himself tho 
charge of aggression, and to depend on chance 
and time for the accomplishment of his wishes. 
Meanwhile the hostile fort was carried on with 
great expedition, and was constructed of great 
sti-ength. Constantine had requested a Turkish 
guard to protect the fields of his subjects from 
being consumed by the artificers or their cattle ; 
but this guard was in fact stationed to defend 
their brethren, if molested by the Christians. ^ 
The two nations soon became embroiled by 
wanton ' annoyance on one side, and just resent- 
ment on the othtr: several fell in tumultuous 
conflicts ; and Mahomet embraced with joy the 
pretext afforded him for sending a reinforcement* 
to avenge the pretended injuries of his people. 
The gates of Constantinople were shut } but thcf 
emperor, yet desirous of wanling off the catas>- 
trophe, released several Turkish aggressors, and 
accompanied their dismissal with a letter to 
Mahpmet. ^ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, 




^ nor submission, can secure peacie, pursue ydur 
^^ impbus war&re. My trast is in God idone : if 
* it should please him to mollify your hear^ I 
** shall rejoice in the happy chan^ ; if he delivers ^ 
^< tiie city into your hands, I submit without a mur- 
^ mur to his holy will ; but until the judge of the 
*^ earth shall pron6unce between us^ it is my duty 
** to Kve and die in the defence of my people." 

The answer of the sultan was hostile and de- 
cisive : a tribute was imposed on the ships of 
every nation that passed within reach of his can- 
non *, and the port of Constantinople was com- 
pletely blocked up. 

While the sultan was sedulously employed in 
preparations for undertaking the siege of the 
imperial capital^ Constantino importuned the 
princes of the West with fruitless solicitations* 
The Roman pontiff was hardened against thtf 
Greeks oh account of t(ieir obstinacy and prev«(^ 
rication ^ and, if in' their last exigency he yield- 

* Ganifon appears to h«ve been in geiieral use at this 
period. The sultan pretoed a reneg^o named Urban, a 
founder of cannon, to produce him some pieces of ord«> 

. nance. *<Is it possible," asked the sultan, <* to cast a can- 
** non capable of throv/ing a ball or stone, of sufficient 
•* size, to batter the walte of Constantinople ?" •* I am not- 
<' ignorant," replied the renegado, " of their strength ; but 
** were they more solid than those of Babylon, I could 
*' oppose an engine of superior power : but the position 
** and management of that engine must be left to your 

^'* engineers." From a foandery at Adrianople, Urban 
produced a piece of ordnance, the bore of which mea* 

fsd twelve palms, and the stone ball weighed upwards of 
hundred pounds. When it was ready to be tried, the 
pie were admonished by a proclamation, against the 
^effect4 of astonishment and fear. The explosion was 
'felt in the circuit of twelve miles ; the ball was driven 
neaily nine furlongs, and then buried itself above a 
^tlvpm deep in the ground. 
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edtothedktatesof compassion, the support his 
influence procured them, was too tardy to be of 
any use. 

The timid crowd began to be alarmed, and to 
fly from the devoted city. The rich secreted 
their wealth, instead of producing it for the de- 
fence of their country ; yet Cotistantine remain- 
ed firm at his post, and if his resources were in- 
adequate to the contest, he evinced a mind equal 
to the perils with which he was surrounded. 
j^ jy Mahomet II. having completed his pre- 
1453. parations, early in the spring, pitched his 
standard before the gate of St. Romanus, 
and invested Constantinople with nearly three 
hundred thousand men. The' motley race, who 
still inhabited the capital, might amount of all ages 
and both sexes to about one hundred thousand ; 
but on a careful enumeration and survey, scarcely 
^Yc thousand were found able and willing to bear 
arms. These were reinforced by two thousand 
auxiliaries, under the command of John Justi- 
niani, a noble Genoese, whose exertions were 
stimulated by the promised recompense of the 
isle of Lemnos. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour ; and a city of 
perhaps fifteen miles in circumference, was de- 
fended by about 7000 soldiers against the united 
Ottoman force. 

In the commencement of the siege, the Greeks 
boldly sallied from their walls; but prudence 
soon taught them to desist from a mode of war-**' 
fare, which reduced their 'own numbers, and^ 
made but little impression on their enemies. Th^ 
Turkish artillery was superior to that of the ^ * 
Christians, and the latter were afraid to plan^« 
their heavy guns on the walls, lest tlie explosion 
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slioald ovenhrow them. The M&faometaiis gra* 
dually pashed their approaches to the ditch ; but 
their attempts to fill the enormous chasm were 
nightly frustrated by tiie toil of tlie Greeks^ A 
wooden turret, however, was successftiUy ad* 
vanced ; the tower of St^ Romanus was thrown 
down ; but next morning, by the activity of the 
emperor and Justiniani, the wooden machine of 
the sultan was reduced to ashes, and the tower of 
St* Romanus restored. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of five ships^ navigat- 
ed by the best sailors of Italy and Greece, and 
bearing supplies of indispensable necessity, having 
eluded the vigilance, or overcome the force, of 
the whole Turkish fleet, securely anchored mthln 
the chain of the harbour. As long, therefore, as 
the sea was <^n to the Greeks, the reduction of 
the place appeared hopeless* To overcome this, 
the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
the bold design of transporting his lighter vessels 
about ten miles by land, from the Bosphorus 
to the higher part of the harbour, in the narrow- 
est channel of which he constructed a mole, 
fifty cubits broad and one hundred long, and 
mounted it with his largest cannon. In an at- 
tempt to destroy this, the foremost galliots of the 
Greeks were taken or sunk, and several gallant 
Christian youths who had fkUen into his hands 
on the occasion, were inhumanly massacred by 
the sultan. 

^ After sustaining a siege of forty days, the 

faflMches were increased, the garrisons diminish* 

^ ™ the remnant of the force impaired by dis- 

* cord, and Constantinople trembled on the verge 

jc^ ruin- The twenty -ninth of May was fixed 

for the &tal and final assault. 

2B2 
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The dervises assured, those who happened to 
fall in the holy enterprise, that they would' en- 
joy immortal youth in the groves of paradise, 
and black-eyed virgins for ever ; while the sul- 
tan promised the temporal incentive of double 
pay, the plunder of the city, and a splendid re- 
wanl to him who should first mount the walls. 
A general ardour was diffused through the camp^ 
and nothing was heard Sut shouts of ^ God is 
^ God ! there is but one God 1 and Mahomet i» 
" his apostle." 

Far different passions agitated the Christians. 
Despair and fear by turns filled their bosoms ; 
yet the intrepid firmness of Constantine Palso- 
logus, communicated to a select few that con- 
fidence, which in, reality he had lost himself. 
. Accompanied by his most fsdthful companions, 
he devoutly received the sacrament of the holy 
communion in the church of St. Sophia ; begged 
the pardon of those he had injured, and then 
mounted his horse to watch the hostile move- 
ments. 

The foremost ranks of the Mahometans con- 
sisted of an undisciplined rabble, inflamed only 
with the spirit of enthusiasm, among whom the 
Greeks madea prodigious slaughter. The more 
regular troops Of the sultan succeeded ; but the 
Christians still maintained their superiority; 
while the emperor was heard exhorting his com- 
panion s and subjects to achieve the deliverance 
of their country, by a last effort. But being e3* 
hausted with fatigue, and covered with woun^ 
the Janissaries, headed by the sultan in persff^ 
with an iron mace in his haixd, poured on wfth ^ 
irresistible violence. At this moment John Jus*- 
tiniani having his gauntlet pierced, retired froin 
jhis station. " Your wound," exclaimed Palso- 
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loguS) <^ 18 slight, the danger is pressing, your 
^ presence is necessary, and whither wiH you re- 
<« tire ?" *' By the same road," replied the Ge- 
noese, ^^ which God has opened to the Turks." 
He escaped to Galata, sacrificing his honour to 
preserve a few hours of life ; and was followed by 
the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries. Has- 
san, the janissary, now mounted the walls: a 
crowd of Moslems succeeded him ; and the 
Greeks, driven from the rampart, sunk under 
multitudes of foes. 

The emperor remained firm with a faithful 
band around him. He saw his dearest friends 
fall by his side, and at last remained surrounded 
only by enemies* In the bitterness of grief he 
exclaimed, ^* Has death then made such havock, 
<< that not one Christian is left to take my life ?" 
As he spoke, a Tuiic to whom his person was un- 
known, for he had prudently laid aside the pur- 
ple, struck him in the face ; a second blow suc- 
ceeded from another hand ; and he fell in the for- 
ty-ninth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign, 
a glorious example of honourable resolution, in 
expiring with his defenders rather than surviving 
them# 

The golden eagles embroidered on the shoes of 
Constantine, soon discovered who he was: re- 
sistance was now at end ; the city was abandoned 
to plunder; but Mahomet paid the homage of 
admiration to the courage of the emperor, and 
Ordered his remains due funeral rites. 

Thus fell the empire of the East ; and the race 
of Othman established their government and re- 
ligion in the palace of the great Constantine, and 
tlie church of St* Sophia. 
' By the capture of Constantinople, and the 



death of the last of the Caesars,, the Roinan^ em- 
piney the most durable and the most gloriotis of 
any on earth, came to an end. The ferociou»Gon« 
queror extended his sceptre over the adjacent coun« 
trieSf. once sacred to freedom, science, and reli- 
gion ; and had he not been; summoned by the an- 
gel of death, in the midst of his lofty projects, it 
ia probable that he might have reduced Rome, 
the ancient mistness of the world, to the same 
humiliating condition as- the city of Constanline* 
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From the Foundation of Carthage^ to the Conchmoh 
of thejirat Punick War. 

AFRICA*, which is still but imperfectly 
known by the i^st of the world, in ancient 
times was supposed to be in a greitt measure un- 
inhabitable, on account of its sterile st>il, and its 
scorching climate. Egypt, however, from the 
earliest ages, has furnished a splendid exception 
to the general character of this continent ; and 
the great commercial republick of Carthage, 
whose rise and fall we are now about to narrate^ 

• The principal divisions of ancient Africa were .ffigyp- 
tus, Cyrenaica, including Marmarica, nowBarca ; Regio 
Cyrtica, or the country between the two Syrtes, after- 
wards called Tripolis or Tripolitana» from its three cities,, 
now Tripoli \ Africa I^ropria, or the. Territories of 
Carthage, now Tunis ; Numidia, now Algiers ; Maurita- 
nia, now Morocco and Fez ; and Getulia. The interior 
parts of Africa were called Lybia, and the south JEXhU 
opia ; which name was by the ancients applied to all 
^ouihern regions. 
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will ever be memorable in the history of hUtttaii 
transactions. But as the principal events which 
relate to this state have already been recorded in 
the history of Rome, with which they are irisej 
parably connected, from the commencement of 
the first Punick war, to the demolition of Cai^ 
thage, and the final overthrow of its govern- 
ment, brevity will not only be excusable, but a 
duty, in order to avoid needless repetitions. 

Carthage, the capital of Africa Propria, and 
which for numerous years disputed the sovereign- 
ty of the world with Rome itself, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, was founded 65 ; according 
to Justin and Trogus, Vs ; according to others, 
100, or even 140 years, before Romulus began 
tt) build on the Palatine Mount. 

Be this as it may, it is agreed bn all hands^ 
that the Phoenicians were its founders, under thie 
cbnduct of Dido or Elisa, who flying from the 
avarice and cruelty of her brother Pygmalion ^ 
king of Tyre, landed on the coast of Africa with 
a body of faithful adherents, and fixed her ha- 
bitation at the bottom of a gulf, on a penin- 
sula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

It is probable she might find a few inhabitants 
in the place, \vhom its local advantages had in- 
duced to settle there 1 but to her and her at- 
tendant colony, Carthage is unquestionably in- 
debted for a regular foundation, and the establish- 
ment of its future greatness. Its progi'ess, how- 
ever, was gradual, and its early history, like that 
df most other states, is involved in obscurity^ 
Successive additions, we know, raised it to a rank 
with the most celebrated cities on earth ; while 
its territories were extended, and its fleets cover- 
ed every co^st; • 
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• At the period of its greatest splendour, Carthage 
was surrounded by a triple wall, flanked at in- 
tervals of 480 feet, by towers. Between the 
walls, under arcades, were stables sufficiently 
larg^ for the reception of three hundred ele*- 
phants, and four thousand horses, together 
with all things necessary for their maintenance* 
I'wenty thousand foot soldiers were also pro- 
vided with lodgings in the same place* There 
were two different harbours established ; the one 
for commerce, the other for vessels of war, of 
which as many as two hundred and twenty 
might find separate accommodation at once* 
Beautiful parapets, and arsenals for militaiy 
stores, were placed round these ports: so that 
the harbours and island assumed the appearvicey 
on each side, of two magnificent galleries* The 
city of Carthage itself, occupying the space of 
twenty-thr^e miles in circumference, was built 
on four eminences, on the highest of which stood 
the citadel, not only rendered strong from sur* 
rounding out-works, but also from the advan* 
tages of a peculiarly favourable situation. We 
may easily imagine how numerous and magnifi- 
cent were the temples and publick buildings, in a. 
town containing seven hundred thousand inha- 
bicants> endowed witli the sovereignty of the sea 
for six centuries, and consequently enjoying the 
commerce of the known world* Yet of all this 
grandeur not a wreck remains; and the once 
omnipotent city of Carthage now Hes buried 
under the ruins of its own walls ; which, like 
the calm ocean, obscure for ever the riches hid 
in its profound abyss. The casual appearance 
of draihs and reservoirs are the. osilyr ol^ecta 
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which can now lead, to the discovery of its origin^ 
al posiUoD) and identify its site. 

At one period, tlie Carthaginians were pos« 
sessed of the greater part of Spain, Sicily, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean, in addition to 
numerous establishments which they had fornix 
jcd,' for the support and extension of their trade^ 
with other couDtri9s« Their own immediate ter* 
Titory, however, consisted in what now Ibrms 
the Kingdom of Turns; which was once a city 
in the Carthaginian domain, at that distant pe- 
riod known by an almost similar name K Utica 
was reckoned second in point of size and popu- 
lation, and next to this ranked Hippo. It is not 
necessary to mention others which bordered on 
the coast, or appeared in the more inland parts 
of the. country in great numbers. They were 
chiefly situated on lakes, which frequently occui* 
in this quarter of Africa* For the su{:^rt of 
these establishments, every ^otof the buminff^ 
sands which surrounded them that \iould admit 
x}i cultivation, became the objects of their most 
assiduous care* But with all their industry and 
perseverance, . they could only Ssrtilise a narrow 
strip along the edges of lakes, and the inconsi-^ 
derablo rivers of this district* In exception to this 
general rule> however, the soil on which Carthage 
itself stood, produced the most abundant harvest* 
of every kind of grain* 

Monarchy is supposed to have been the original' 
goveminent of Carthage, neither is it known at 
what period it assumed the form of a republidL*' 
It is, however, generally allowed, that the re* 
pubHck consisted of the people, a very numerous 
senate, and two auffetes or presiding magi»- 

• Tunes. ^ 
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tmtes* These s^ffietes torresponded' iii rank and 
powbr With the consuls at Rome, and kings at 
Lacedasmon ; but wer^ not, like the latter, chosen 
for Iife« They were elected ftom amongst the* 
richest of the citi^ns, that they might^be the 
better able to support their dignity with splendour. 
The election of a senator depended upon the 
voice of the people, and the senators themselves ; 
but the manner of their being chosen is unknown; 
When the votes of the smate were unanimoa% 
they possessed the power of giviag laws, &om 
which there was no aiqieal. But when the suf«« 
frages were dividedfOr when the sufletes stood 
alone, the dccimon- wim Hslerred to the pebplC). 
who tbeti gave the final decree. <' Hente," say9 
Polybitiis, ^^ arose tlie n(nsfi>rtome6 of Carthage ; 
*' since in' the last Punick wars, the judgment of< 
^ tl^e peoj^et miried by thetr orai^ors, prevdledr 
^ over the wi^er dictates of die senate^" Therel 
^ere, likswise, two, other tribunals, but their 
piuport at* aiMhority are merdy conjecCural* 
Tiie«e:#ere the ceatiamviri, or ccmncii of a hun* 
dred, chosen from amongst the senators*; and tte 
quinque^rif or counsel of five, elected from tfaoT 
members of the centumvirate. It Appears 6o&«f 
.•istem with probability, that the centumvirato 
discussed and suggested matte's to the senate ;' 
1^ ^at thie quinqoevirate presided overall eipen 
die suffetes themselves ; acting in nearly the same 
capadty as the former state im^isitors at Venice^ 
But whatever were the powers of tiitese varioas: 
oeders, their regulations appear generally t» 
l«ve been guided by wisddoi and di^retion;^ 
mce the history of t^ repubUtk ^as for a long^ 
period unsullied either by sedition, the in9ubor«» 



dination of the people, ot^ oppression on the part 
of their leaders* 

The barbarous custom of sacrificing guileiese 
infants to a god, supposed to be Saturn, was a long 
time prevalent in Carthage. These victims were 
selected from the first families, their mothers bc^ 
ing constrained to assist in die execution of their 
oBspring; and in proportion as they suppressed 
the /axnite feelings of maternal affection, they ob» 
tained the esteem and applause of the surrouiidfng 
populaces . The number of two hundred were imi* 
Hiolated to this songuinfiry deky «t once^ in timdi 
of a^ particular dktress. They revered nearif 
ail the £gyf>tian, 6reek, Roman, and Phflenieian 
gods, with the most anient vcnemtiiMi. ^eitiier 
werothey exempt from other absm^ superstitions, 
derived from, theise natioRs, such as holding up le- 
male prostitution as an act of pietfr and prattisiiig 
it even jn their temples ; the profita being appro- 
priated as the woman's portion j Yet we cannot 
kimgme tiiat a practice ao dtsgusting to decencf 
and morality, «ovdd have 4)een generid* Btiteveft 
thiii is not mote peculiar fhait other customs well' 
laiown to have teen in fonce at Carthage ; some 
w4KoUy harmless, while others again were attend- 
ed with the most banefiil consequences. None- 
but the condemned were allowed to be the mess-' 
aenger cf any publtck or private calami^) it being- 
npposed that the herald of any bad news would 
meet with a is^edy dissolution. On this su^piK 
aition, criminals were^eserved expressly, for that 
purpose. When the city was threatened with tmf 
great misfortune, the walls were immediately 
hung with blade : during a campaign, soldic^ were 
denied the use of wine ; and> magistrates,, duni^ 
their office, were subject to the same restriction. 
The officers and soldiers wore a ring for ^ach 



cam^wgn in wbkh they bad served. Oa tbe. 
return of a general from an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion) though he were free from the imputation oi 
my blame or neglect, he was put. to death ^ yet,^ 
notwithstanding this inhuman severity, their arm/ 
was never in want of a commander. In order to. 
excite hospitality, they interchanged mutually a 
broken mark, which they, produced on meeting ;. 
deliyering it dolvn to their posterity by inheritance^ 
The Carthaginians possessed the most implicit 
&ith in oracular divinations. They were accused 
"by the Romaitt of obduracy, and even ferocity ; 
and accordinig to them thdr sole object was the 
amassing of riches ; nor was there any .disho^. 
oourable aotion they would not perpetrate for the 
attsunmentof wealth* But it ought to be con- 
sidered^ that this character was ^iven by their 
most inveterate enemies, whose prejudices against 
a rival nation were.iio great, that Cicero^ when 
speaking of a Punick philosopher, said, with a 
aarcasUdL sneer, '^ he was sensible enough for a 
Carthaginian." They themselves were not prolMi 
to raillery ; but their nobles were insupportably 
arrogant* But whatever may have been Uie q^t 
neral character of this people, it is certain there 
tnight be found amongst them men of the most 
^stinguished geneixisity as well as heroickbrav^iy. 
. From, the few e!dstmg remains of the Punick 
language, it appears to have been of Phcenician 
ORgin* By the introduction of woids from va- 
nous other tongues, with which the commerce of 
^e Carthaginians rendered them familiar, their 
language was afterwards considerably enriched^ 
• Ii^;^malta aj^e, still retained many of its idioms^ 
'i^d the Celtick is said to bear a near affinity to it. 
Tbieir written characters were portly composed 
%C2 



of the Phoenkian, and partly the Hebrew. Mbch 
encouragement} certainly, was not given by the 
Carthaginians to the promotion of the sciences ; 
yet it would be unjust to affirm, that they treat- 
ed them with absolute neglect. But not only 
the archives of this people, but all their literary 
and historical works, were destroyed by the Ro- 
mans ;— an act which greatly derogates from the. 
rank of these governors of -the universe; as it 
strongly evinces a mean jealousy lest the feme of 
this nation should rival their own. 

Unlike the Romans, who formed soldiers from 
the suirrounding nations, as intrepid as them- 
selves; the Carthaginians, secluded fronx the 
neighbouring states, were obliged to hire distant 
mercenaries, who could not be supposed to pos^ 
sess that innate patriotism^ and zeal which na- 
tives feel in the defence of their country. But 
from all these obstacles, the commanders, wha 
were universally Carthaginians, were entitled to* 
additional applause, for inspiring their army- 
with that energy which alone can give probabi- 
lity of success, by their own strenuous^ exertions*' 
Yet, after all, from the too great mixture of na- 
tions, they could never equal the discipline, nor 
attain the tacticks, of the Romans. Their mari- 
ners, inured to hardships by long voyages, were 
alike brave and experienced ; yet the inctmveni^ 
ence whioii weakened their armies, had also the 
game effect on their navy : die number of foreign^ 
auxiliaiies was far greater than that of the Can-* 
thaginian sailors, on wliich account solely their 
most able admirals of^en met with signal de&ats. 
Their knowledge of naval tacticks may be, con-* 
ceivcd from their long voys^s of discovery, as 
well as of tradew . Under Himilca, they explored 
the western coast of Europe : under Uanuo they 
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fhade the circuit of Africa, and discovered tho 
hies of Britain. There were many others who 
made excursions of greater or less extent in thcr 
establishment of that commerce which was thcr 
source of such opulence and power to Carthage^ 
whose names are nowiost in the oblivious stream 
of time. 

. The Carthaginians appear to have exportedf 
firom the produce of their own country, 'wheat, 
fruits of every kind, wax, honey, oil, and skinar 
of beasts. The chief manufacture consisted in 
the materials necessary for the equipment of ves- 
sels : they are supposed to have been the inven- 
tors of galleys, with four rows of oars, and alsa 
of large cables. From Egypt they obtained fine 
hemp, paper, and wheat; from the coasts of the 
Red Sea, spices, aromaticks, gold, pearls, and 
precious stones ; and from Tyre and PhoanicfaV 
they procured purple and scarlet, rich stufis, and 
tapestry. Returning from the western cdasts,* 
to which they carried their different commodities' 
for sale, they brought back to the es^t, iron, tiny 
lead, and brass. They seem to have reaped the 
greatest emtdnment from their tr^ffick with the' 
Persians, Garamantes, and Ethiopians, which was 
conducted by means cf caravans ; and this kind 
of commerce was esteemed -highly honourable,' 
even in the leading members of the state. They 
had a peculiar method of carrying on their trader 
with the Lybians, the manner of which was acon^. 
vincing proof of their mutual integrity. On t\vt 
Carthaginians' reaching their shores, they unload-* 
ed their merchandizes, said placed them on ai|' 
eminence, at the same time raising a thick smoke 
in order to apprise the Lybians oi their arrivaly 
Who IpmediAtefy repaired to the spot 'wliese tto 
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goods were deposited ; and having placed a cefw 
tain quantity of gold near it) again retreated to » 
great distance* And if, on the return of the 
Carthaginians, they considered the sum adequate 
to the value of their commodities, they accepted, 
it, and immediately set sail* On the other handt 
if they did not conceive the money to be suffi« 
cient, they again retired to their vessels without 
taking any thing with them ; and when the LyU* 
ans found that the bai^ain was not accepted, thef 
increased the sum, till such time as it was thought 
proportionate to the value of the merchandize* 
Nor did either of these people attempt to take 
improper advantages over the other, although 
they had such repeated o{^rtunities« Thia 
coikluct justly claums our esteem, notwithstand** 
ing it was founded on the sordid basis of in* 
merest. 

Dido, whom we have already mentioned at 
the undoubted founder of Carthage, appears, 
l^hen she landed on the African coast, not only 
to have been young and beautiful, but equally 
subtle and courageous : neither is she less cele« 
brated for her wisdom. On her arrival^ she is 
reported to have demanded only as much ground 
9S an ox's hide wpuld encompass. This request, 
was complied with ; but judge of their astonish- 
ment, when they saw her cut the skin into nar- 
row strips, and by that means encircle a large 
extent of territory ; on which she built the citadel 
called Byrsa. The Carthaginians, however, an» 
nuaUy paid a tribute to the Africans for the ter«i 
litory they thus possessed. 

The new city soon became popidous and flou* 
rishing, by the accesuon of the neighbouring 
Africaner who were first attittjcted by a vi^w o( 
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tittffick* Nor was the strata|iem by which they 
fjtpanded their domain less singular than the 
means by which they obtaii^d their fh^t footing* 
Qn the Cyreneans complaining of the advantages r 
tbey had taken in respect to territory, it was 
apved between Cyrene and Carthage, that two 
commissaries finom each should set off at an' 
a{^inted hoiir, and that the spot on which they' 
met should be the boundary between the two * 
nations* Two brothers, named Philaeni, were 
deputed by Carthage, who making use of their' 
most, strenuous ^certions, met the deputies of' 
Cyrene much nearer their city than they ^x^ 
pe^Bted. They, therefore, complained of beings 
surprised, aa^ accused the Cartbaginians of hav-^' 
ingaet.c^ before the time appcunted; demand-: 
ing, on this account, that ^e agreement should- 
be (cancelled* ^VSuggest then," said the Phi- 
kBiii>>< any o^er mode of decision, and we Will^ 
^^s^bmit to your proposals*'' To which the Gy»' 
veneans answered, ^^ Either, i^imediately retire^' 
^ and yield the advatages you have gained, or 
^ suffer yourselves to-be buried a}ive, and your 
^ fomb shall serve as a. boundary »'' Their pro*- 
poaals were accepted by these heroick brothers')' 
who underwent the most dreadful death imagin*- 
able, in order to secure the extension of territory 
tiiey had gained 'for dieir country ;*— an action by 
no ineans unworthy of comparison with that of 
Curtius, who, for the sake of Rome, precipitated' 
himself into the gulf. > 

' Envious of the flourishing state of thil^ colony,- 
Jarbas^a neighbouring prince, vainly conceived^ 
a deiiign to annex it to his dominions without' 
any effusion of blood. To effectuate this, he 
demand^ thsit «n embassy of ten of the mosil 
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noble Catthafliiians should be .sent him; and; 
Upon their amval, proposed to them a marriage' 
with Dido, threatening war in case of a re-; 
ftisal* The ambassadors^ fearful of ddtvering 
this message, informed the queen diat Jarbaa 
requested some person might be sent him who 
Was capable of civilizing his savages; adding^ 
that it was impossible to find any of her subjects 
who would submit to the inconveniences, of part-t 
ing from his relatives, merely to sacirifice his life* 
in such detestable society* This occasioned a se*' 
>8ere reprimand from: the queen ; who told themr 
they might be ashained of re&sing to devote 
their lives to any situation, however obnoxious^ 
for th^ benefit of theii^ country. Upon this thef' 
revealed the real nature of their emba^y &qai 
Jtei>aiS ; and said that acording to her own de*. 
cistoh, she bught to sacrifice herself for thegood^ 
of her country« But the unhappy queen, rather 
than submit to ht the wife of such a savage^' 
Claused a funeral pile to be erected^ and with w 
dagger put a period to her existence.; 

In the early history of Carthl^ there is a 
chasm of three hundred years, owmg to the de«' 
structionof the Punick archives by the Romans*; 
It however appears, that from their very outset 
the inhabitants applied themselves to naval tac-. 
ticks^^ and were the objects of terror, during th0 
reign of Cyrus and Cambyses* According to 
Siculus and JustiA, their principal revenue was 
derived from the mines in Spain, iii whkh; 
country they appear to have established them- 
selves very early. From the riches drawn out. 
of these mines, they were enabled to equip tho. 
mdst formidable armaments. It is intimated. 
by Justin, that the first Carthagintaa settlemenj;) 
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in Spain) liajppened when the city of Gades, now 
called Cadiz, was in its infancy. The Spa- 
niards, finding this new colony begin to flourish^ 
attacked it with a numerous army, and obliged 
the colonists to implore the assistance of the 
mother country, which being granted, the Spa- 
niards were not only repulsed, but compelled to 
yield the whole province in which their new city 
stood* Encouraged by this success, they at- 
tempted the conquest of the whole country ; but 
in this their hopes deceived them, as it ^)pear% 
from the accounts of Livy and Polibius, that 
the greatest part of Spain remained unsubdued 
till the times of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Han- 
nibal. 

Having made some successful maritime expe^ 
ditions, which rendered them formidable even 
to the Phocaeans, a nation equally skilled in na* 
val afikirs with themselves, and having obtained 
<!on8iderable advantages in Sicily, which from 
their internal commotions they were prevented 
making use of, the Carthaginians turned their 
arms against Sardinia*' But this enterprise prov- 
ed abortive ; and losing half their forces on 
^e spot, they, incensed at the defeat, banished 
'the i-emaining portion ^f their army, together 
with their commander Machaeus, who had pre- 
viously conquered part of Sicily, and consideiw 
My extendetl their dominions in Africa. Feel- 
ing hurt at the ignominy he so unjustly expe- 
rienced, he invested the city with the companions 
•of his exile* Owing to thpse divisions which in- 
volve in fierce contention the nearest relations^ 
the attention due to Machacus, was neglected, on 
his soliciting that himself and fellow-soldiers 
might be restored to their former stations* The 
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besieged, however, finding themselves h^rd press- 
ed, .sent proposals of peace to Machaeus, through 
the medium of his own son Cartalo, who was 
in the opposite party. Cartalo having been com- 
• missioned by his country to convey the tenth of 
the spoils gathered in Sicily to the Tyrian Her- 
cules, as an acknowledgment of their ancestry, 
on his return from this embassy, passed the camp 
of his father, who begged a conference with 
him; but he answered, that before he could 
obey tliis request, he must fulfil his duty to the 
gods. Being dispatched, immediately after, to 
;Machasus in quality of mediator, and still wear* 
ipg the same priestly robes in which he had per- 
formed his late embassy, his father thuS ad- 
4ressed him: *' How durst thou, wretch, ap- 
" pear before me and thy unfortunate fellow-cili- 
** zens, clothed with such magnificence ; — ^wherc- 
" fore insult us with these tokens of luxury and 
*' happiness ? Was there no other place in which 
" to display pride and insolence than this spot 
" which witnesses the disgrace of thy fether ? Are 
." not these superb garments themselves the fruit 
^" of my conquests ? -Sfince thou hast considered 
" me not as thy father, but an exile, I, in return, 
" will not behold you with the eye of a parent, but 
*^ that of a General." On these words he oMei*. 
ed a cross to be erected, and his son to be fastened 
to it. The town afterwards surrendering, Ma- 
chaeus condemned those senators to death who 
had taken an active part towards his banishment ; 
but at length he was himself killed, in attempt- . 
ing to assupaethe sovereign power. 
. The Carthagi|iians grsKhially extended their 
power over all the islands in the Mediterranean, 
Skily excepted ; and for the entire OEmqueftt of 
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this lest) thef made astonishing pre|>arations» 
Their army consisted of 300,000 men ; their 
fieet was composed of more than 2000 men-of^ 
war, and 3000 transports; and with these im- 
mense forces they made no doubt of con*- ^ q 
quenng the whole island in a single cam- 430. 
paign. But in this they found themselves 
deceived; Hamilcar, their leader, having land- 
ed his army, invested Himera, a city of con- 
siderable importance. He carried on his attacks 
with inconceivable ardour; but was at length 
surprised while in his trenches, by Gelon and 
Thcron, the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigen*^ 
tum, from whom he receive^ the most complete 
overthrow. From his very numerous army not a 
single person escaped, all being either killed or 
taken prisoners* Nor were the Carthaginians 
much more fortunate in their fleet ; for of the 
enormous number equipped for this expedi- 
tion, only eight vessels were saved from the 
enemy, which at that dme happened to be out 
at sea. But even these did not return to Car* 
ths^e, being overtaken by a storm in which 
they all perished ; and only^ a few men escaping 
in a boat, at last reached their native shore with 
the mournful tidings of the total destruction of 
the armament. No description is able to pour- 
ti^y the distress and consternation of the Cartha^ 
giniansy in its true colours. They immediately 
dispatched ambassadors suing for peace on any 
tierms; which was granted on condition, that 
'they shpuld pay 2000 taLsnts to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, and erect two temples, where 
the articles of the treaty should be deposited and 
held sacred. Hard as these conditions werey 
the Carthaginiansy as a testimony o£ their gmti* 
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tude foF Gelon's moderatipriy voluntarily present* 
ed his wife with a crown of one hundred talents 
value. 

There is here a chasm of seventy years in th« 
history of the Carthaginians. Some time, during 
this period, however, they had enlarged dieir do« 
minions in Africa, and had shaken off the tribute 
which they paid for the possession of their dov 
mestick territory. 

g Q Being solicited by the Egestines to pro- 
412. ^c<^^ them from the assaults of the Seli^ 
nuntines, two small states in Sicily, they 
thought this a favourable opportunity again to at- 
tempt the reduction of that island. Great prepaid 
ations were, tl^erefore, made to accomplish this 
arduous purpose, and an immense army and navy 
were instantly raised. The command was given 
to Hannibal, who, having landed on the Siciliaot 
shores, directed his march towards Selinus, marie* 
ing his path with general devastation. Having 
taken the city by storm, he treated the inhabit* 
ants with the most barbarous cruelty ; sixteen 
thousand persons fell in that dreadful scene of 
massacre and confusion ; the temples were pillag- 
ed, and the city razed to the ground. After tli^ 
he proceeded' to Himera, which, aibr an inef^ 
fectual but valiant resistance, yielded to the same 
^te as Selinus. Elated with this success, Han* 
nibal, dismissing his Sicilian and Italian allies^ 
returned to Africa. 

To such a degree, indeed, were the Carthagi* 
nians animated by their late acquirements, tlrat 
they anticipated the certain subjection of the 
whole island. But as f^e and infirmity had 
almost incapacitated Hannibal for the fatigues 
of war, they divided the comnoand between hiaa 
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and Imflcar^ the son of Hannoy one of his own 
family. These advanced to Agrigentum, which, 
after a severe contest, yielded to the Carthagi*. 
nians, who did not fail to practise their usual 
barbarity. After having razed the city of Agri- 
gehtumy they made an incursion into the terri»> 
<tories of Gela and Camarina ; both which they 
ravaged in the most dreadful manner, carrying 
4>fr immense quantities of plunder. The inha- 
l>itants now finding their enemy of such superior 
fiorce^ abandoned their country, as the only ex** 
pedi^nt for the preservation of their lives. The 
Carthaginian army, howevei', being much debi- 
litated, partly by the casualties of war, and 
partly by the virulence of the plague, a herald 
mas dispatched to Syracuse, to offer terms of 
peace ; by the stipulations of which^ |he people 
of Gela and Camarina were reinstated in their 
respective cities, upon their paying an annual 
^bute to the victors. 

. . Dionysius, who had been appointed general 
isumo of the Sicilian armies, and who had con^* 
duded the treaty with no other view than that 
of gsoning time to put himself in a condition to 
Attack the common enemy with greater forces 
soon broke the peace, by destroying the persons 
find possessions of the Carthaginians who had 
reaided ki Syracuse, on the faith of the treaties* 
The ships which were at that time in the harbour 
were immediately plundered of their valuable car- 
goes ; — ^an example which was followed through- 
out the whole island;— <nd Dionysius in the 
mean time dispatched a herald, bearing a letter 
to the senate and people of Carthage, informing 
ti>em, that if they did not immediately withdraw 
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their garrisons from all the Greek cities in Sicity> 
they should be exterminated. 

Not waiting, however, for an answer to this 
message, he advanced with his army to mount 
-Eryx, near which stood the city of Motya, an 
extensive colony of the Carlhagmians. . Soon 
after, he proceeded in person with the major 
part of his forces to reduce the cities in alliance 
with the Carthaginians, leaving his brother Lep- 
tines to carry on the attacks of Motya. Diony« 
dus destroyed their territories with fire and 
swords and most of the towns opened their gates 
at his approach ; but tlie cities of Egesta and 
JEnteUa baffled all his efforts, and being at length 
obliged to give up the contest, he returned to 
']Motya, and carried on the siege of Uiat place 
with the utmost ardour. 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though 
alarmed at themessi^ from Dionysius, being 
likewise reduced to great distress by the plague, 
^hich was raging < with destructive violence in 
their city, yet they did not sink into desfmndence; 
but aroused by the dangers that menaced them^ 
sent officers to Europe, in order to procure mer* 
cenary troops with the utmost diligence. Ten 
galleys were also sent from Carthage to destroy 
all the ships in the harbour of Syracuse ; which 
orders were completely executed, without th^ 
loss of a man. 

After a long and valiant defence, the Mo- 
tyans at last yielded to the Greeks, who, for some 
time, carried on a horrible massacre; but, on 
the conqueref^ flying to the temples, the victors 
contented themselves with plundering the town. 

Dionysiusb soon after, made ano^ier attempt 
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upon Egesta) and was again repulsed* Alarm- 
ed at his progress^ the Carthaginians dispatched 
a powerfiil army under Himilcoy who retook 
Motya) before Dionysius coidd send forces to 
its succour. He next took Messana, after which 
most of the Sicuii revolted from Dionysiusi 
through fear. Notwithstanding this defection^ 
Dionysius, with forces to the amount of 30,000 
foot and dOOO horse, advanced against the Ca^ 
thaginian army, while Leptines attacked their 
fleet. But, notwithstanding the positive oniers 
he had received not to break the line of battle^ 
the latter thought proper to run counter, to this 
injunction, the consequence of which was, his 
totaf defeat. Dionysius, dispirited by this k>ss, 
withdrew his army to Syracuse, fearful lest the 
Carthaginian fleet might take possession of this 
city, while he was contending with the land 
forces. Himilco immediately invested the ca- 
pital, and but for a malignant pestilence, would 
certainly have become master of it; but the 
havock of this dreadful malady, combined with 
an unexpected attack ^m Dionysius, terminated 
his career of victory; being obliged to pay 
300 talents that he might retire with his shatr 
tered forces to Africa, where, unable to survive 
his misfortunes, he soon after put a period to his 
existence. 

Undaunted, however, amidst all these calami- 
ties, the Carthaginians repeated their attacks 
on the Island of Sicily. Under the conduct of 
Mago, they landed an army of 80,000 men. 
Thi& expedition, however, was attended with no 
better success than the preceding ; being redu- 
ced to such straits for want of provisions, that 
they were obliged once more to sue for peace. 
2D3 
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The Siciliaii war continued with^ little interrupt 
tion for hearljr twenty-five years, attended with 
▼uioQS success ; at the expiration of which pe» 
riod, the Carthaginians, availing themselves of 
the civil dissentions existing in Syracuse, exerted 
all their powers, assisted by Icetas, tyrant of Le* 
ontine^ to subjugate the whole Island. 

The Syracusans, reduced to the greatest dis- 
iKess, called in the aid of the Corinthians, who 
immediately sending a small body of tix)ops un« 
der the command of Timoleon, an experienced 
general, he effected a landing, and marched 
s^^nst Icetas, whom he surprised at the head 
of 5000 men, while at supper, putting 300 to the 
sword, and taking 600 prisoners. He then took . 
post in Syracuse, where he defended himself 
with such resolution, that the united forces of 
Icetas and the Cartha^nians in vain attempted 
to dislodge him. 

Here he continued for some time, expecting 
reinforcements from Corinth, till the arrival of 
which he did not think it expedient to extend his 
conquests. These succours, however, were a long 
time detained by tempestuous weather; whidh 
gave the Carthaginians an opportunity of post- 
ing a strong squadron to intercept them on their 
passage. But the commander left his station, 
thinking it impossible for the enemy to effect 
their passs^e at such a stormy season, and or- 
dered his seamen to crown themselves with gaiv 
lands, and adorn their vessels with : trophies of 
victory ; at the same time declaring, that he had 
destroyed the succours which Timoleon expected. 
By this stratagem, he -thought to intimidate Ti- 
moleon into a capitulation ; but it had a very 
jopposite issue s for the supplies were- speediljr 
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Vafted bjr a gentle breeze into Sicily, without 
meeting .with any opposition. The Carthagi4 
man general was no socmer apprised of the ar» 
rival of this reinforcement, than, struck with 
terror, and dreading a revolt of his mercena* 
ries, he immediately set sail for Africa, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Icetas. No sooner, 
however, had he reached his native country, 
than, overcome with shame and remorse, for his 
unprecedented impolicy and cowardice, he laid 
tiolent hands on himself; and his body was af- 
terwards hung up on a gsdlows, in order to deter 
succeeding generals from following his inglo* 
rious example. 

After the flight of his most powerful oppo* 
nent, Timoleon carried all before him. He 
obliged Icetas to renounce his alliance with the 
state of Carthage, and even deposed him, car- 
rying on his military preparations with the 
greatest alacrity* On the other hand, the Car- 
thaginians made another attempt on the inde- 
pendence of Sicily, with an immense armament ; 
but the fate of this enterprise was similar to that 
of the former, the forces being totally over- 
thrown by Timoleon, with great effusion of 
blood. After having gained this signal victory, 
Timoleon returned to Syracuse, where he was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy and applause; while, from the successive 
misfortunes which had attended their endea- 
vours, the Carthaginians were induced to con«* 
dude a peace, on terms honourable to the Sici- 
lian confederates* 

Reiterated' ill success, however, could not 
damp the spirit, nor lessen the zeal, of the Car« 
thagioiana to accomplish the conquest of Sicilyj* 
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After a white) we find them agam embroOed in 
this island, on the subsequent pretext. Sosis«> 
tratus, who had usurped the suprenoe autho« 
lity, returning from an unsuccessfid expediticm 
against AgathocteS) was compelled to abdicate 
the sovereignty t)f Syracuse, and expelled, to* 
gether with six hundred of the principal citt<* 
zens, who were suspected of having plotted the 
overthrow of the prevailing plan of govern* 
ment. These, indignant at the treatment the]^ 
had received, applied to the Carthaginians for 
succour ; who, on this ground, advanced to Sy^ 
racuse ; and the citizens being speedly reinstate 
ed in their rights, peace was again concluded 
with Carthage. For some time, necessity oblig- 
ed Agathocles to regard the treaty he had made J 
but at length finding himself firmly established 
in his authority, he broke through the peace by 
declaring war on the neighbouring stated, and 
by force of ai'ms piercing into the very centre of 
the island. He carried on these expeditions 
with such success, that in two years he brought 
into subjection all the Greek part of Sicily. 
Having thus far accomplished his intentions, 
he committed great devastations on the Cartha- 
ginian territories, their general, Hamilcar, not 
offering him the least annoyance. This treachery 
in one to whom they looked up for protec- 
tion, excited the resentment of the inhabitants 
of those districts against Hamilcar, whom they 
accused before the senate. He soon after, how- 
ever, died in Sicily, and Hamilcar the son of 
Gisco, succeeded him in command. 

The Carthaginians, in support of their de- 
clining interest, having landed a powerful army 
in Sicily^ Agathocles was defeated with the loss 
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of 7000 meu, and obliged to shut himself up id 
Syracuse, which the enemy immediately invest- 
ed) and most of the Greek states in the island 
submitted to them. 

; Ag^thocles seeing himself thus deprived of 
all his dominions, and his capital itself in danger 
of falling into the hands of the foe, formed a 
design, which, were it not attested by writers of 
indisputable authority, would appear incredible. 
This manoeuvre, was nothing less than to transfer 
the war into Africa, and lay siege to Carthage 
itself. Appointing his brotiier Antandrus go- 
vernor of the city of Syracuse, he set out, car- 
rying with, him the scanty. sum of £ifty talents to 
support an army of 14,000 men* For some time 
he was retarded by the superiority of the Cartha- 
ffinian fleet, which blocked up the mouth of thi^ 
harbour ; but at last a fair opportunity offering, by 
the activity of his rowers, he eluded the pursuit 
of the Carthaginians, who notwithstanding their 
utmost exertions, could not Qppose his landing. ) 
No sooner had Agathocles landed his forces^ 
tlian he burnt his fleet, that his soldiers might 
fight with more resolution and intrepidity, when 
tliey found there was no possible means of 
escape ; and after meeting with . a very feet^e 
resistance, he arrived at Tunis, which he took 
and plundered. 

. The Carthaginians were thrpwn into the 
greatest consternation, but recovering from the 
effects of such an unexpected adventure, in a 
few days collected an army of 40,000 foot, and 
1000 horse, with 2000 armed chariots*, intrust- 

* Chariots among the ancients were chiefly used ini war 
l^nd wpre g^nerallv drawn by two horses. They wera 
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ing the command jointly to Hanno and .Boi* 
mUcar^ between whom diere existed an invete^ 
rate animosity, which proved the ruin of their 
armament, and the loss of their camp, though 
the hostile forces were very much inferior in 
number. After this defeat, the Carthaginiang 
superstitiously imagined that they had incurred 
the displeasure of their tutelary deities, by neg« 
lecting to sacrifice the children of noble £simi|ies^ 
as had been usual ; for whom they had subsd* 
tated the offspring of the indigent : and to ex* 
piate this singular species of impiety, they imi 
mediately devoted the blood (^ two hundred 
children of the first rank to their sanguinary 
gods, besides three hundred other persons, who 
^untarily offered themselves up to death ; vain* 
ly imagining by these means to appease the 
wrath of Heaven, and retrieve the affairs of their 
Country. 

After these expiations, they dispatched a mes^ 
senger to recal Hamilcar from Sicily. The ut^ 
most endeavours, however, were used to prevent 
the news of Agathocles^ suscesses reaching th€ 
ears of the besieged ; on the contrary, it was 
given out, that his army and fleet had been to-> 
tally destroyed. While matters remained in this 
•late, a galley which Agathocles had caused to 
be built since his landing, entered the harbour 
of Syracuse, proclaiming his victories. Hamil- 
car having observed that the garrison flocked 

contrived both for service and for ornament; being 
richty adorned, and sometimes embossed with gold ojr 
other precious metals. They generally held two men, 
the warrior and the charioteer ; and were armed some- 
times with hooks or scythes, which^cut down whole rank$ 
of soldiers; at others, with darts and other missive 
weapons. 
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down to the vessel^ and expecting to find the 
walls unguarded, thought this a favourable oppor* 
tunity to begin the intended assault. His troops 
had gained considerable advantages, when thef 
were discovered by the patrole. Upon this a 
warm contest ensued; and the Carthaginians 
were repulsed with great loss. Hamilcar find« 
ing it in vain to continue the siege, after the Sy-* 
racusans were inspired with such courage and 
animation by the welcome news they had receiv*. 
ed, withdrew his forces, sending a detachment 
of 5000 men to assist their countrymen in Africa* 
He himself remained^ in hopes d obliging Aga** 
thocles to return to the d^ence of his own state- 
After receiving the submission of several allies of 
his enemy, the Carthaginian returned to Syra* 
cuse, in order to surprise it by an attack in the 
night time ; but meeting with an unexpected de** 
feat as he advanced through some narrow passes^ 
where his numerous fotrces had not scope for 
exertion, he had the misfortune to be taken pri* 
aoner, and was soon after put to death. 
• The Agrigentines, perceiving to what a. de-* 
pl<»«ble state the Cardiaginians and Syracusans 
had mutually reduced each other, commenced a 
war with both parties, and shortly wrested from 
them many valuable traces. 

Agathocles, in the mean time, carried on hi« 
ccmquests wiUi inc<mceivable rapidity ; and after 
having overthrown the king of Lybia, who had 
declared against him, he prepared for tlie siege 
of Carthage itself. But notwithstanding the re« 
peated losses which the Carthaginians had su8-» 
tained, they still mustered a powerful army 
to oppose -his progress. While matters were 
in t^ situation, advice was received of the 
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destruction of the Carthaginian forces before 
Syracuse, which made such an impression^ on 
their countrymen, that had not a sudden re- 
bellion arisen in the camp of Agathocles, they 
would have probably lost their city before they 
could have recovered from the terror and con- 
sternation which such an unexpected event in* 
spired. 

In the year following, an engagement took 
place, in which neither party gained any advan- 
tage. But Agathocles finding himself unable 
any longer to carry on the 'war alone, engaged 
the assistance of Ophelias, one of the captains of 
Alexander the Great, who, with an immense ar- 
my, marched to the aid of his new ally. But 
these auxiliaries were scarcely arrived, when this 
treacherous Sicilian cut off their commander, and 
by fair promises persuaded the troops to serve 
under himself. 

At the head of such a numerous army, he 
now assumed the title of king of Africa^ carrying 
on his conquests with great success. But, in the 
midst of his victorious career, the Sicilians fornix 
ed an association in favour of liberty, to break 
which required his immediate presence. There- 
fore returning, . he left the command in tlie hands 
of his son Archagathus, who materially extend- 
ed the conquests in Africa, by dispatching £u- 
machus with a large detachment to invade some 
of the neighbouring provinces. This general, 
elated with the constant good fortune which had 
attended his undertakings, determined to pene- 
trate into the more distant parts of Africa. Here, 
too, he at first was successful ; but hearing that 
a formidable body of the natives were advanc- 
ing to give him battle, he retreated precipitately. 
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t6 the sea-coast, after having lost numbers of 
his men by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians, informed of this reverse of 
Eumachus, redoubled their activity and resolu- 
tion. Their exertions were now attended with 
a share of good fortune proportionate to the bad 
success which had frustrated all their previous 
attempts to rescue their country from the hands 
of foreign invaders. Having cut off two out of 
the three divisions into which Archagathus had 
split his army, they hemmed in the other, with 
the commander at their head, in such a manner^ 
as completely to intercept all supplies of provi- 
sions. Having found means, however, to ap- 
prise Agathocles of their dilemma, he hastened 
to their rescue with considerable forces, and at- 
tacking the Carthaginian camp with the most 
resolute bravery, made a considerable impression 
on it ; but being deserted by his mercenaries, he 
was finally obliged to withdraw with the greatest . 
precipitation, and lost many of his troops in the 
flight. 

* As an acknowledgment to the gods for this 
advantage, the Carthaginians determined to sa- 
crifice all the prisoners of distinction. During 
the performance of these detestable* rites, a vio- 
ItJht gust of wind suddenly arose, which wafting 
the flames to the sacred tabernacle near the al- 
tar, spread to the adjoining tents of the general, 
and other principal officers. This occasioned a 
dreadful alarm through the whole army, which 
was heightened by the rapid progress the fire 
was making. In a short time, the camp was 
entirely laid in ashes, and many of the soldiers, 
endeavouring to carry off their arms and the rich 
baggage of their officers, perished in the flame»« 
2E 
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Some of those who had escaped the fuiy of th« 
conflagration, however, did not meet with a 
happier fate ; for the Afncans who had forssiken 
Agathocles, coming over in a body to the aid 
of the Carthaginians, were mistaken by the fu- 
gitives for the whole Syracusan army advancing 
in order of battle to attack them. Under this 
fatal deception, a horrid scene of confusion en- 
sued. Some took to their heels ; others fell 
down in heaps one upon another j while others 
engaged their cotnrades, mistaking them for the 
enemy* Five thousand men lost their lives in 
this tumultuous conflict ; the rest sought refuge 
within the walls of Carths^e : nor could a re- 
ctum of day-light, for some time, dissipate their 
horrifick apprehensions- Neither did these dread- 
ful ravages cease here, for the African deserters, 
utiable to comprehend the cause of the confusion 
in which they had discovered the Carthaginians, 
were so terrified, that they returned to the army 
of Agathocles. These, seeing a body of troops 
advancing towaixis them in good order, conceiv- 
ed they were marching to attack them^ and there- 
fore tije cry of " To arms," was immediately 
thundered through the whole army* The la- 
mentable screams, with which the air Was rent, 
proceeding from the camp of the Carthaginians, 
combined with the flames towering to the hea- 
vens, corroborated this opinion, and increased 
the horrors of confusion^ The consequences of 
thi? intestine fray were nearly similar to those 
which the Carthaginians had experienced; and 
neither had any reason to rejoice. 

Agathocles, dispirited by this catastrophe, im- 
mediately turned his thoughts upon contriving 
some means for his escape, which at last he 
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With great difficulty effected. On his departure, 
the soldiers chose a leader from among them- 
selves, having put to death his two sons, and 
made a peace with the Carthaginians. 

Between this period and the commencement of 
the first Punick war, nothing remarkable appears 
in the history of the Carthaginians. At this time 
they possessed extensive dominions in Africa ; had 
made considerable progress in Spain ; were mas- 
ters of Sardinia, Corsica, and all the islands on the 
coast of Italy ; and had extended their conquests 
over a great part of Sicily. The Mamertines be- 
ing reduced to great distress by Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, had determined to cede the city of Mes- 
sina, the only one remaining in their possession, 
to that prince, being well assured of his mild 
government, as well as strict probity. On Hi- 
ero*s advancing with his troops to take pos- 
session, he was met by Hannibal, who at that 
time commanded the Carthaginian army in Si- 
eily, under the pretence of congratulating him 
on his good fortune. While Hannibal amused 
him with common-place conversation, some of 
the Carthaginian troops were dispatched towards 
Messina. On seeing a new reinforcement ar- 
rived for their succour, the Mamertines were 
divided into several opinions. Some proposed 
to accept the protection of Carthage ; others 
were for rejecting their services, and surrender- 
ing to the king of Syracuse ; but not agreeing 
on either alternative, at last it was determined 
that they should call in the aid of the Romans. 
Deputies were therefore immediately sent, offer- 
ing their city to the Romans, and imploring their 
protection in the most pathetick terms. After 
some debate, their request was complied with 
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by sending Appius Claudius at the head of a 
strong army to attempt a passage to Sicily. Be- 
ing necessarily detained for some time at Rome, 
Caius Claudius, a person endowed with great 
intrepidity, was dispatched with a few vessels to 
reconnoitre the coast. He found the Cartha- 
ginian squadron so much superior to his own, 
that it would have been bordering on madness 
to attempt a passage into Sicily at that time. 
He himself, however, crossed the straits, and 
made the necessary preparations for the trans- 
portation of the forces. The Carthaginians, on 
being informed of the designs of the Romans, 
fitted out a strong squadron of galleys, under 
the command of Hanno, to intercept their fleet ; 
which they accordingly attacked with great fu^ 
ry, near the coast of Sicily. A violent storm 
arose during the engagement, which dashed 
many of the Roman vessels on the rocks ; and 
the Carthaginian squadron likewise sustained 
considerable injury. After this unfortunate coq« 
flict, Claudius endeavoured to retire to Regium, 
which with great difficulty he at length accom- 
plished ; and Hanno immediately restored the 
ships he had taken^ at the same time sending 
deputies to expostulate with the Roman gener^ 
upon the infraction of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two republicks. The pride of Claudius 
was so severely wounded by this conduct on the 
part of the enemy, that, deaf to all remonstrancey 
be soon made himself master of Messina. 

Such was the beginning of the first Punick 
war, which is said to have lasted twenty-four 
years. The two nations from this time were 
accustomed to look upon each other as enemies. 
Tbe Carthaginians were ^tuated by the desiro 
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«f extending their possessions in Sicily, and 
maintaining their accustomed empire of the sed. 
Nor did the consideration of humbling a haugh- 
ty rival in a small deg^e stimulate their exer- 
tions. On the other hand, a spirit of opposi- 
tion, combined with the hopes of adding Sicily 
and Sardinia to their dominions, proved a pow- 
erful stimulus to the Romans, for entering into 
warfare with the Carthaginians ; though it was 
alleged, that a detestation of the character of 
that rival republick was the principal incentive. 
But this abhorrence might have been mutual ; for 
it will easily be perceived, that the Carthaginian 
fidth was much on a par with the Roman pro- 
Mty, when ambition or interest was concerned. 

But to proceed. The first year of this war 
the Carthaginians, in alliance with tlie Syracu- 
sans, laid siege to Messina. But not acting in 
unison, which alone can give a probability of 
success to combined operations, and without 
which the superiority of numbers has little or no 
effect, they were completely routed by the con- 
sul Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Hiero 
felt such disgust at the conduct of the Carthagi- 
nians, that he immediately entered into an alli- 
ance with the Romans. This irreparable loss, 
the former soon felt with the greatest force : 
they were soon bereft of all the cities on the 
western coasts of Sicily by the Romans, who 
had now only one object to contend for, and one 
enemy to combat. At the conclusion of this 
successful campaign, they retired with the great-/ 
est portion of their troops into Italy, where they 
took up their winter quarters. 

Hanno, the Carthaginian general, next year 
fixed his principal magazine at Agrigentum, a 
2 £2 
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place highlf fortified by nature^ but from tbc 
additional assistance of art, rendered almost im- 
pregnable ; particularly as it was defended by a 
numerous garrison^ under the command of Han- 
nibal) a brave and experienced general. Find- 
ing all other means void of effect) the Romans 
attempted to reduce the place by famine ; but 
when the garrison was brought almost to the 
verge of despondence from the severe distresses 
under which they laboured, a powerful rein- 
forcement from Carthage reanimated their de- 
pressed spirits. The leader of these troops, while 
on his march, also received a deputation from 
some of the inhabitants of Erbessa, the place 
where all the Roman magaanes were contained, 
offering to put their town into the hands of the 
Carthaginians; which being accordingly done, 
the Romans must inevitably have been compelled 
io abandon their enterprise, had they not receiv* 
ed copious supplies of provisions from their ally 
Hiero. But notwithstanding all the aid he could 
afford them, the difficulties to which they were 
reduced must have decided their fate, had not 
an unexpected reverse of fortune attended them, 
in obtaining possession of Agrigentum, when 
rendered desperate by calamity* Hannibal, 
however, with the greatest part of the garrison, 
made their escape. Such was the end of this 
campsugpn, wherein great losses were sustained 
on both sides, from the complicated evils of &^ 
mine, fatigue, and the ravages of war. The 
Carthaginians, incensed at their defeat, fined 
Hanno, who with the remains of his army 
had fled to Heraclea, in an immense sum of 
money; at the same time depriving him of 
)us commission, whicji they conferred on Ha^ 
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luilcar^ while Hannibal was nominated to the 
command of the fleet* 

The admiral now received orders to ravage 
the coast of Italy ; but the Romans having taken 
every precaution to oppose his landing, he was 
wholly unable to execute his commission. At 
the same time, the Romans, firmly convincetl 
from experience, of the advantages resulting 
from a superiority at sea, immediately built one 
hundred and twenty galleys; and during their 
equipment, they subdued most of the midland 
cities, but the Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest in the maiitime places ; so that the 
successes of each, at the end of the campaign^ 
differed in a very trivial degree* 

In the fourth year of the war, the Carthagi- 
nian admiral captured seventeen Roman galleys, 
having. seduced their commander on board his 
fleet under pretence of concluding a firm and 
lasting peace between the two nations. This 
accomplished, Hannibal advanced at the head of 
fifty galleys in order to reconnoitre the remaining 
naval forces of the enemy. When on this expedi- 
tion he was attacked by the Romans, and sus- 
tained a complete defeat, with extreme difficulty 
effecting his own escape. Animated by this 
success, under the conduct of Duillius, the Ro- 
mans a second time gained a signal victory over 
him, taking eighty ships, besides thirteen sunk, and 
making considerable slaughter among his men. 
This in some degree raised the dejected spirits 
of the Romans, who were very much concerned 
at their previous loss, on thlit fickle element, the 
ocean. Duillius, afterwards, landed in Sicily ; 
put himself at the head of the army, relieved 
Siesta, which was at that time besieged by Ha- 
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milcar, and gained possession of Macella, though 
defended by a numerous and powerful garrison. 

Notwittistanding these defeats, the Carthagi- 
nians still maintained a very contemptible opi- 
nion of the Roman navy; while, on the other 
hand, the Romans dreaded the maritime forces 
of their antagonists. With the shattered re- 
mains of his fleet, Hannibal set sail for Car- 
thage; but in order to secure himself /rom the 
punishment which he was confident would be in- 
flicted on him, he sent one of his friends for- 
ward with all speed, before the final event of 
the battle could be publicly known, to acquaint 
the senate that the Romans had put to sea with 
a great number of heavy ill-built vessels, each 
carrying a kijid of machine, with the use of 
which the Carthaginians were unacquainted ; 
and at the same time to inquire, whether Han- 
nibal should attack them. These machines were 
the corvi, which were at that time newly in- 
vented, and which were the chief cause of the 
success of the Romans. The senate were una- 
nimous in their determination that the Romans 
should be attacked ; upon which the messenger 
informed them of the unfortunate event of the 
battle. As the senate had already declared that 
their admiral should fight, they spared his life ; 
and, according to Poly bins, continued him in 
the command of the fleet. 

In a short time having collected a consider- 
able number of galleys, attended by officers of 
distinguished merit, Hannibal again sailed for 
the coast of Sardinia. He had not been on this 
station long, before he was surprised by the Ro- 
man fleet, which captured many of his ships, and 
took numerous prisoners; which so enraged the 
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remasndet of his forces, that they immediatdf 
crucified their admiral. Had he escaped to Carr- 
thage, however, it is most probable he would 
have met with the same fate ; for in that country 
it was falsely considered as the most heinous 
crime to be unfortunate. The pernicious effects 
of this ungenerous principle are too often severely 
felt, by those w1k> live even in this moi*e enlight* 
ened age. 

In the mean time, these disasters were in some 
measure counterbalanced by the successes gain- 
ed in Sicily by Hamilcar. Availing himself of 
a dissention which at that period existed between 
th^ Romans and the Sicilian allies, he took them 
by surprise, and put to the sword four thousand 
men. When he had achieved this, Hamilcar 
next proceeded to dislodge the Romans from their 
postsi took many cities, and overran great part 
of the island. 

Soon after, we find that the state of affairs unr 
dei:went a total change; the Romans h^vin^ 
made themselves masters of the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia, Hanno, who had the commai\d of 
the troops in this latter, made such a spirited de« 
fence, while besieged at a city called Olbia, as is 
almost incredible. Having, however, been mor* 
tally wounded in one of the attacks, the place im^ 
mediately surrendered to the Romans ; but when 
on trie point of death, he enjoyed this noble re* 
fiection, that he relinquished his delegated trust 
but with his life. 

The Romans, in the succeeding campaign^ 
took the town of Mytestratum, in Sicily, from 
whence they proceeded towards Camarina ; but 
while on their march, they were surrounded in a 
deep valley, and in the most imminent danger of 
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being cut offbj the Carthaginian army. White 
in this dilemma, to which the imprudence of their 
leader had exposed them, M. Calphumius Flami- 
na, legionary tribune, demanded a detachment 
of three hundred chosen men ; promising to di- 
vert the attention of the Carthaginians, so as to en* 
able his colleagues to pass unmolested* He ac- 
complished this design with consummate skill, 
and a bravery truly heroick ^ for having seized, 
in defiance of all opposition, en an eminence, he 
intrenched himself thei*e, which immediately 
drew the whole attention of the Carthaginian ar> 
my to the spot. Thus the brave tribune kept 
the enemy on the alert ; while the consul^ taking 
advantage of the opportunity which now present- 
ed itself, conducted his army safely out e£ the m- 
tricate situation, into which, by his inadvertency 
they had fallen. The legions, however, were 
no sooner out of danger themselves, than they 
hastened to the assistance of their gallant comi> 
panions ; but all their exertions could now only 
conduce to the preservation of their corpses from 
the insults of the enemy, as they found every in«> 
dividual apparently locked in the cold arms of 
death ; their bodies lying heaped one upon ano- 
ther. Yet Calphumius slill betrayed some symp- 
toms of animation, as they dragged him from 
beneath a pile of lifeless bodies ; and by unremit- 
ting care and attention, he was at length restor- 
ed to the enjoyment of life and health* As a re- 
ward for this glorious enterprise, he was presented 
with a crown of gramen*. 

* In those happier days of Rome, this simple crown 
was considered as a greater eocourageroent to serve their 
country, than the hopes of obtaining the most splendid 
pecuniary reward. 
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A^ this the Romans reduced several cities, 

and totally expelled the enemy from the terri- 
tory of the Agrigentines, but were repulsed With 
great loss from before Lipara. 

In the following year, ReguluS) who cam* 
manded the Roman fleet, observing the Cartha* 
ginians lying along the coast in a confused state? 
ventured with a squadron of ten galleys to ob- 
serve their numbers and strength, ordering the 
remainder of his fleet to follow him with all ex- 
pedition. Advancing too near the enemy, he 
was immediately encircled by a great number of 
their vessels. The Romans fought with their 
accustomed bravery, but were soon overpowered 
"by superior force. The consul, however, hav- 
ing found means to escape, the rest of his fleet 
soon returned, and defeated the Carthaginians, 
taking eighteen of their ships, and sinking eight* 

Both parties immediately made arrangements 
for a decisive engagement, collecting their whole 
naval forces, in oi^der to determine the hte of 
Sicily, as Well as the dominion of the sea. The 
consuls L. Manlius Vulso, and C. Attilius Re^ 
gulus, commanded the Roman fleet, consisting 
of three hundred and fifty galleys, each of them 
having on boaixi 120 soldiers and 300 rowers* 
The Carthaginian fleet was composed of three 
hundred and sixty sail, and was besides much 
better manned than that of the Romans. 

Thus prepared to fight both by sea and land, 
the Romans advanced with the intention of in- 
vading Africa. They had arrived off Ecno- 
rous, a promontory in Sicily, when being met 
by the Carthaginians, a bloody engagement com- 
menced, which continued with unremitting ar- 
dour the greatest part of the day. At length the 
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Garthaginians were obliged to^ fly- with the lost 
of thirty galleys sunk, and sixty-three taken, to- 
gether with their men. The loss of the Romans 
was comprised in the sinking of twenty-four gal- 
leys. Having surmounted this grand obstacle^ 
the Romans proceeded on their destination 
with the utmost expedition. They approached 
the land off Cape Hemea, where they lay at anchor 
till the straggling vessels came up ; and from 
thence coasted along till they arrived before 
Clupea, a city to the east of Carthage^ where 
they made their first descent. ( 

No words can express the terror and consteiv 
nation of the Carthaginians, upon the appear* 
ance of the Romans in Africa. The inhabitants 
of Clupea, according to Zonaras, were impressed 
with such an inordinate panick, that they imme« 
diately abandoned their habitations to the Ro* 
mans. Having left a strong garrison in this 
place for the protection of their fleet, and to 
keep the adjacent territory in awe, they ad* 
vanced towards Carthage, taking several towns in 
their way; they also plundered a prodigious 
number of villages, burnt many splendid <seats 
of the great, and took above 20,000 prisoners. 
In short, after having laid waste the whole 
country, almost to the gates of Carthage, they 
I'etumcd to Clupea, heavily laden with the im- 
mense booty they had acquired in this expedi- 
tion. 

Regulus * carried on his conquests with such 

* ReguluS) u'ho filled this exalted station, with 
such credit to himself and benefit to his country, is 
said to have possessed only seven acres of land, from 
the produce of which his family gained a subsist* 
ence. This small patrimony, during his absence, was 
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Hamilcar was recalled from Sicily, and joined 
Ifi command with Bostar and Asdrubal. Ha^^ 
mtlcar commanded an army of equal strength 
with that of Regulus ; while his associates were 
intnisted with separate bodies, which were des- 
tined to assist or act apart, as occasion required^ 
Meanwhile Regulns, pursuing his conquests, ar- 
tived on the banks of the Bagrada, a river which 
falls into the sea at a small distance from Car* 
thage. Here he had to contend with a novel 
enemy, namely, with a serpent of prodigious 
magnitude, which, according to the description 
handed down to us by early historians, infected 
the waters of the river, contaminated the air, 
«nd by its vcry^ halitus proved fatal to every 
creature that ventured within its reach. On the 
Bomans advancing to draw water, they were in- 
stantly attacked by this monster, which twisting 
itself around their bodies, squeezed them to 
lieath, while others were swallowed alive by this 
phenomenon* Its hard and thick scales were 
impenetrable either to darts or arrows, where* 
fore they had recourse to the balistse, engines an* 
diently used in sieges to throw immense stones 

^fVQiped hy an hirelingy and anxious to regain the pibi 
tance for the support of his famUy, he requested to 
have a successor ap|>ointed, in order that he might return 
to his country for this purpose. But the government knew 
too well how to appreciate the value of his abilities, to 
.suffer him to resign his command, which was likely to 
prove of such publtck utility, on such a trivial cause ; they, 
thttttfore, maintained his wife and family at the publick 
expense, at the same time indemnifying him for the lost 
he had sustained from the robbery of the hireling. Thrice 
happy days, when poverty proved no barrier against the 
promotion of those endowed with real metit and abiUtUi ! 

ROME, — III. t F 



figaiiMt the waSs of cities. Fiomtlieie they dis» 
charged voUefs of stones, and so fiur succeeded 
as to break its back b<Hie« Thus disabled froat 
tmsting its enormous folds^ the Roo^aas ap* 
proached and dispatched it with their darts. B^ 
the poisonous efiluvia which was emitted from its 
dead carcase corrupted the air as well as tbf 
waters of the river to such a degpwe, and vprwA 
euch infection throughout the whcde countrf^ 
that the victors wtsre compdted to make a* hastf 
retreat. 'The skin of this monster, meastirkig iai 
length one hundred and twenty feet, is said i» 
have been sent to Rome, where it was presorveil 
to the period of the Numantine war. 

After having paraed this river, Regukis laid 
siege to Adis, or Adda, a fortress of great inoi- 
portance, situated at a sniaU distance from Caiw 
thage, which Hamiloir and his colleagues ail- 
tempted to relieve ; but they itnprodenSy fixed 
the encampment among hills and rodca, where 
the elephants, in which their chief strength cQa> 
aisted, were incapable of acting* Regi^ pei«^ 
ceiving and taking advantage of this errors in^ 
mediately attacked them in their campy killed 
17,000 men, and took fiOOO, together with 
eighteen elephants. Upon the feme of this vie* 
toryV deputations to the conqueror, wi^ offiNi 
of surrender, poured in from all quarters, so that 
in the course of a few days the Romans were 
po^essed of eighty towns, among which wa?i 
the city of Utica. The alarm of the Carthagi- 
nians was vastly heightened by these rdterat- 
ed misforlimes ; and they were almost reduced 
to despair, when Regulus laifl siege to Tunis, a 
bity about nine miles distant from the capital* 
Terror had so completely benumbed their powers, 
that they beheld the event of this siege from 



their walhi mdioat mdkiag any attempt to op^ 
poee it; and to complete their calamities, at 
Ihis very time, the NumidianSf their inveterate 
#nemiesy entered the territories of Carthage» com^ 
milting the most dreadful devastations ; fiom 
yrhidb combined causes a scarcity of provisiomi 
speedily arose in the city. The pubUck maga* 
aiaes vrete soon «shau$ted( and the selfish mer* 
diants taldng advantage of the general distress^ 
demanded a .most exorbitant price for what they 
bad to sell* These concomitant evils, rendered 
a &mine at Carthage inevitable^ more especially 
•s the produce of the ^uth had be«i in a great 
measure destroyed by the hostile armies* 

WhHe under the heavy pressure of these com* 
located distresses, Regulus advanced to the very 
f^s of Carthage* Here be encamped, dbpatclU 
mg deputies with powers to treat for a peace. 
But the terms offeied were so insupportably axw 
rogant,. that the CarthagtnianS) wijth a laudable 
Ml and indignaliod, spurned the proposals, de^ 
tarmining lo suffer all extremities mther tha^ 
•i^unit.to the conditions whic)i Regulus had 
dictated* Insolent from the urunterrupted sue- 
0ssses which had attended the prowess of his 
4ffms, he wft>te for answer to tbe senate, ^' that 
4he Cartiiag^nianB were on the brink of destruo- 
4iDn, and he had taken care to seal up their gates 
^ith. fear.'! Adding, ^ they should learn either 
to conquer or submit." 

At this perilous crisis, some mercenaries ar • 
jfived from. Greece, at the head of whom wt^ 
•Xantippus, .the Lacedaemonian, a person of 
-great bravery and experience, having been edi»- 
joated in the vrarlike school of Sparta, at that 
time the most renowned in the worlds for the 
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many distinguished watTtors' it had pfodoced. Oil 
being informed of the circumstances of: the late 
^engagement, this general alleged in pubiickjthttt 
their defeat ought more justly to be attributed to 
the false measures adopted by the Carthaginians, 
in choosing a situation where their chief strength 
iiad not scope for action, than to the superior 
powers of the enemy. At the same time de- 
claring, that by an oppodte mode of conduct 
they might retriete die-state of their af&its, and 
expel the Romans from their dominiona. These 
seasonable exhortations mhI suggestions atlenglli 
f^ached the ears of the senate, who, together 
with the unsuccessful generals, begged that 
Xantippus would take the command in chief 
of their forces. Having after due delibmutkiii 
xonsented to assume this appointment, he pro- 
ceeded to discipline the troops in all the evuki* 
lions and movements of the Lacedaemonian 
echobl* As nothing can inspire the sokUefs, 
with a greater degree of courage, than c<m&* 
dence in the abilities of their genefUl, the Cw^ 
ths^inian troops, who had been dejected by their 
late misfortunes, now thought themselves invin- 
cible under the conduct of Xaat^pus; who,oit 
^is part, unwilling to suffer their present zealous 
-ardour to cool threwgh delay, immediatdy draw 
them up in order of battle, while under the in-^ 
'fiuence of this^avourable impression. The Ro- 
mans were surprised at the sudden aUeratioa 
which appeared in the movements of their ene- 
my : but Regulus, trusting to his previous good 
fortune, instantly advanced within a. short disi- 
tance of the Carthaginian army, who, in op- 
position to their former fatal arrangements, had 
now pitched upon avast pldn. The s^ce he- 



tweeathe two armies was mtemcted bjt a meg^ 
which ReguluB intrepidly crossed, leaving no 
«aeans of esc£^ in case of a defeat. The en- 
-gmgement commenced with incredible fiiry on 
i»otfa sides; but in the end the Romans were com- 
-pletdy discomfited ; their whole army, except* 
4ng 3000, who escaped to Clupea, being either 
luUed or taken prisoners * 9 among the ktter i^ 
"Whom was their general Regulus. 

The victorious Carthaginians now entered the 
^netvopolis in triumph^ and were received with 
4uibounded acclamations. They treated all tlve 
prisoners with the greatest humanity, except Re* 
^us ; but to him they applied tortures which 
tio principles of honourable war&re can justify, 
and at the bare recital of which undepraved na- 
ture revolts. Though it must be allowed, thi^ 
the pride and arrogance whicb he bad display^ 
in his prosperity were sufficient to exasperate 
their feelings to the most acute degree, still it 
Should have been considered, that he was severely 
humbled by his present situation, which reflec- 
tion should have taught them forbearance* JPor 
in proportion as they had shown lenity and com- 
passion to a prostratfc and a captive foe, they would 
' fiave heightened their own character as a civilized 
and generous people, and infallibly gained the 
praise and admiration of an impartial posterity, in 
any case, his own private misfortunes must have , 
been a sufficient expiation for the insidence he 
einnced when intoxicated by uninterrupted sue* 

* Notwithstanding the eminent services rendered to a 
eoontry which oould have no claim for his exertions, the 
Carthaginians basely assassinated Xantippus^ on his pas* 
sage to his native country ! ^ 

2F2 
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The desTOt however, of revenge for tfa« 
kuults offered by this man, was too predommant 
In the minds of the Carthaginians, to suffer for a 
moment the interference of the milder and no^ 
Uer passions of the soul. He was thrown into 
a dungeon, wherelie had a portion of food allow-* 
ed him, barely sufficient to support life ; and a 
huge elephant, to which animal he felt an insu* 
perable antipathy, was constantly placed near 
him, so as to prevent the enjoyment either of 
tranquillity or repose. But what was still more 
barbarous, after his return from an unsuccessful 
embassy to the Roman senate, they cut off his 
eyelids, and afterwards exposed him to the exces« 
aive heat of the meridian sun for some days ; and 
in order to complete the refinement of their cru* 
elty, they next enclosed him in a barrel, the sides 
of which were every-where filled with large iroa 
spikes, -where he lay in excruciating agonies, till 
released by the welcome hand of death. 

The Carthaginians, after this signal victory 
over Regulus, meditated no less than an invasion 
of Italy itself* The Romans took care, how* 
ever, to garrison all their maritime towns, and 
put themselves in a states of preparation for 
this menaced attack* In the mean time, the 
Carthaginians besieged Clupea and Utica; but 
were compelled to relinquish this enterprise, upon 
hearing that the Romans were fitting out a fleet 
of 350 sail* To oppose this powerful armament^ 
their old vessels were immediately refitted by 
the Carthaginians, and new ones built with in* 
credible expedition* The hostile fleets met off 
Cape Hermea, where the Carthaginians were 
utterly vanquished, with immense loss* The 
Komans now pursued their course to Clupea^ 



')»liere tkey were attacked by tiie CsotliagbilMi 
-army, under the two Haiiiio% &tiier and son: 
-but the bravery and military skill of Xantippua 
no longer inspired the men with courage ; and 
notwithstanding the Laceda&monian discipline 
he had introduced, and which was adll prac- 
tised, they- were routed at the very first onset) 
with the loss of 9000 men, among whom feu 
many of their chief officers. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Romans 
were obliged to evacuate Africa, from the want 
of provisions ; when the consuls, desirous of sig- 
nalising the eve of their authority by some im-» 
portant victory in Sicily, steered for that island^ 
contrary to the advice of the pilots, who rq>re- 
sented the danger that would attend their pas- 
sage» at such an advanced stage of the season* 
Their minds, however, were too much bent upon 
this enterprise to listen to the voice of reason^; 
and a violent storm arising, only 80 out of 370 
vessels escaped shipwreck. By this misfodune, 
Rome sustained a greater blow than it h^d yet 
felt ; for besides a numerous- army and navy, all 
tJb» spoils of Africa, which had been amassed by 
Regulus and deposited in Clupea till now, when 
they were about to be ti*ansported" to Rome^ 
were swallowed up by the waves. The whole 
coast from Pachinum to Camarina was strewed 
with dead bodies and wrecks of ships* In aU 
the records of history, perhaps, there is not to be 
found a disaster that will bear a parallel with 
this, if viewed in all its aspects* 

On the news of this dreadful catastrophe) the 
Carthaginians renewed the war in Sicily with 
unabated ardour, hoping in its present defence* 
less atate^ to be able to subjugate the wholt 



idaAd. Fired inth this idm^ CarOialo, n Cur^ 
thagioiAn commanded) besi^ed und took A^ib- 
fentum, obliging the iahftbttants to fly to OljnA* 
{Riiin ; aady to follow up these advantages^ A9f^ 
dnibal was sent ^m Carthage with a powej^* 
4qI reinforc^skent of troo^, and ISO elepha^Mu 
At the same timef they fitted out a squadi'Oi]^ 
with which they regained the island of Cosyra ; 
and marched a strong body of forces into Msojfr 
ritaniaand Nnmidiay to punish the inhabitants 
fer the disposition they had evinced of enterinfg^ 
into allegiance with the Romans* In SMcily) Cei- 
phalodium and Panormus were still possessed by 
the -Romans^ but they were obliged by Carthalo 
te raise the siege of Drepanum» 

A Roman fleet of 260 galleys soon after i^ 
{>eared off Iilyb«um, in Sicily ; but finding tfa^ 
place impregnable, they chained their course 
towards the eastern coast of Africa, where, ^ey 
made repeated incursions* Then, touching fit 
Panormus, in a few days after they set sail for 
Italy ; but when they came near Cape Palinurua 
they were overtaken by a violent storm, in which 
160 of^their galleys and a great many of their 
transports were sunk. The Roman senate, de- 
jected by this finesh naval misfiMrtune, issued a 
decree, that -for the future no more than 50 
iressels were to be equipped, and those used 
solely in guarding the coast of Italy and co^ 
^ylng troops into Sicily* 

In the fourteenth year of the war, the RomiUM 
gained possession of Himera and Lipara, in Sif 
cily ; but at the same time Ihe CartfaaginiansjstiU 
unbroken, fitted o«ft a very powerful armamei^ 
both of land 'and sea forces, a{>pointing Asdnir- 
bal to the command of the whole. The ^mons 
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perceiving the advantages resulting from a fleets 
itninediatelf set about prefNiriRg one, notiridi* 
standing the misfortunes which had attended 
their former endeavours, and the decree the^ 
had passed; and while the vessds were build* 
ing, they appointed two consuls, . men of dis^ 
tinguished bravery and experknce, to supersede 
^ose acting in l^cily • Metellus, however, one 
of the former consuls, was continued with the 
title of proconsul, when finding means to draw 
Asdrubal into a ^sadvantageous battle near 
Panormus, he gave him a most terrible over* 
throw. 

. Some time after this unfortunate action, the 
.Carthag^inians receiving intelligence that the 
(Romans had laid siege to Lilybcum, immedi- 
ately reinforced the garrison of that place with 
A strong body of chosen troopa ; at the same time 
strengthening the fortifications by every possible 
Aieana, so as to fender them almost impregiiap 
^e« In the mean time, the Roman fleet was 
completely^ defeated by Adherbal, the Cartha- 
.|^nian admiral. Eight thousand of thdr men 
^1 in this engagement, and 30,000 .wet% sent 
^prisoners to Carthage. What is peculiarly .re* 
inarkable in the circunsstances of this signal vio 
tory is, that it was accon^plished without the loss 
•of a ship, or even a angle man, on the side 
of the Carthaginians* The remainder of the 
.Roman fleet met a stilj more severe fate* It 
■was composed of 120 galleys, and 800 transports, 
laden with all kiads of military stores and pro<« 
jrisions ; all which were lost in a storm with 
their whole cargo, and not a single plank was 
recovered that could again be converted to any 



use. In this sttinn the Rornana ^me agwn dt** 
prived of all their navy. 

About this period, some signs of mntinjr af^ 
pcaring in the army of the CarthagintanS)- Hma 
mikar Barcas» fiither of the illostrious HannU 
baly wA sent over into Stcily, havmg received 
a c^rte blanche from the senate, investing him 
with full powers to act as he thought pr(^r| 
and by his excellent conduct and resolutieoi 
be showed himself the greatest commander of 
his 9^. Having taken £ryx by surprise, ho 
defended it with such vigour and circumspec- 
don, that had not the Roman citizens fitted out 
a fleet at their own private expense, which gain- 
ed a victory over the Carthaginian admiral, no 
force could probably have compelled him to 
relinquish the possession of this place. But 
being at length obliged to yield, a conrention 
was drawn up between the two commanders, by 
the conditions of which the Carthaginians wert 
constrained to surrender all their remaining po»* 
sessions in Sicily ; for the space of Ufenty 3'ears 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome, amounting in 
the whole to ,3300 talents of silver, equal to 
437,2501. sterling; to restore the Roman pri» 
aoners without ransom, but to redeem their own 
with money : neither by this agreement were 
ihey permitted to declare war against Hiero or 
his allies* This treaty was sent to Rome to be 
mtified by the s^ate ; but they taking advan- 
tage of the unfortuntLte situation of the Cartha- 
ginian affairs, added two more conditions: 
namely, that 1000 talents should be pakl imme- 
diately, and the 3300 within the space of ten 
years; insisting also that the Carth^iniana 
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should evaeunte all the small islands adjacent to 
Italy and Sicity, and never more appear near 
theni with ships of war^ or attempt to raise mer* 
cenaries in that quarter. Dire necessity oblige 
ed Htfmiltar to comply with those additfonal 
terms ; but he retumed.to Carthage with an in- 
veterate hatred ioar the Romans, which he did 
not even -su£Fer to die with him, binding his 
^th the illustrious Hannibal, by the most solemn 
oath, never to be in friendship with the Romans^ 
t vow which he faithfully perfimned. 
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From the Termination of the Jirat Ptmick voar t9 
the Destruction of Carthage. 

NO sooner was this destructive war at an end, 
than the Carthaginians were embroiled in 
another, accompanied by every excess of the 
most abandoned cruelty. This war arose from 
the impoverished state' in which Hamilcar found 
the republick ; for so far from being able to pay 
the laigesses and rewards which he had pro- 
mised the mercenaries, it could not even dis- 
charge their arrears. He had intrusted Gisco^ 
an officer of great penetration, with the care of 
transporting these mercenaries, and who, with 
his usual good management, shipped them off in 
small parties separately, that those who came first 
might be paid off before the arrival of the rest; 
but the Carthaginians at home did not evince 
the same prudence. The finances of the state 
being much impaired by the expenses of the late 
war, and the immense tribute demanded by the 
Romans, they judged it impolitick to reduce the 
publick to such a degree of impoverishment, as 
the payment of these troops would necessarily 
occasion. They therefore waited till all the mer* 
cenaries were assembled together, in the hopes 
of obtaining some remission of the arrears ; but 
the frequent disturbances committed by these 
barbarians, arising from dissatis&ction, soon 
convinced them of their error. At length, witk 
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is&mc difficulty, they prevailed upon the officers 
to canton their troops in the vicinity of Sicca^ 
giving them a sum of money for their present 
subsistence, and promising to comply with their 
demands on the arrival of the remainder of the 
urmy from Sicily. White in this place, im- 
meraed in idleness and dissipation, to which they 
had been wholly unaccustomed, a total neglect 
of discipline prevailed; and, in consequence, 
« petulant and licentious spirit raged with dis- 
astrous vehemence throughout the whole camp* 
Xiradually becoming more insolent, they were 
resolved not to acquiesce in their bare pay, but 
to insist upon the rewards promised by Hamil- 
car, threatening to obtain their demands by 
force of arms, in case of a refusal. On being 
informed of these mutinous expressions of the 
soldiery, the senate immediately dispatched 
Hanno, one of the suffetes, to ward off the im- 
pending storm, "which menaced the very destruc- 
tion of the state. Thinking to appease these mer- 
cenaries by expatiating on the poverty of the 
republick, and the heavy taxes with which the 
Otfthaginians were oppressed, he requested 
them to be satisfied with receiving a certain por- 
tion of their arrears, and to relinquish the claim 
to the rest, in order that it might be applied to 
alleviate the pressing exigencies of the state. 
Btit it is not to be wondered at, that those who 
combated in its cause merely for the sake of a 
pecuniary reward, should be unwilling to sacri- 
fice the only incentive for their assistance, and 
more especially for the good of a country, to 
which they owed no natural attachment. Thus 
finding their reasonable expectations deceived, 
so far as not even to receive their stipulated pay, 
3G 
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muck less any gratuitous reward, they immedio 
ately had recourse to arms for the enforcement 
of their claims; and assembling in a body of 
20,000 men, they encamped before the city of 
Tunes. 

The Carthaginians^ alarmed at the hostile dis- 
position of so formidable a body of men, made 
large concessions to bring them back to subor- 
dination, which, instead of having the desired ef- 
fect, served only to heighten their insolence ; and 
perceiving their force, they grew averse from 
any terms of accommodation. On this, the 
Carthaginians, making a virtue of necessity, 
ag^ed to refer the business to some general 
who had witnessed their bravery in Sicily. 
Cisco was therefoi*e appointed to mediate this 
affair ; and accordingly he soon arrived at Tunes 
with money to pay off the rebellious troops. 
Having conferred with the officers of the va- 
rious nations which had been employed, all dif- 
ferences were in a happy train of being adjusted, 
when Spendius, a man of notorious character in 
his own country, and Mathos, another of the 
chief mutineers, fearful lest they should be pu- 
nished according to their demerits, spread the 
baneful seeds of discontent through the whole 
camp, under pretence that it would be danger- 
ous to conclude any treaty with their former 
masters. In consequence of this sinister insinua- 
tion, the negociation was immediately suspend r 
ed ; and nothing but the most horrid impreca- 
tions against Cisco and the Carthaginians were 
now to be beards Whoever offered to make 
any remonstrance, or seemed inclined to listen 
to any temperate counsels, was stoned to death 
by the tumultuous multitude. They even car- 
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lied their frantick rage so far, as to stab manjr 
who had attempted to open their lips, even be- 
fore they had time to declare whether they were 
in the interest of Spendius or of the Caitha- 
ginians. 

In this trying situation, Cisco's conduct was 
marked with amazing firmness and intrepidity. 
He employed every means to calm the perturb- 
ed minds of the soldiers ; but the torrent of se- 
dition was so strong as to overwhelm every 
thing within its reach ; and the voice of reason 
was drowned by the deafening roar of ungovern- 
able fury. The military chest was seized by 
the mutineers, and the money distributed as 
part of their arrears. They next proceeded to 
I«ad Cisco and all his followers with irons, 
treating them with every indignity that brutal 
rage could devise. All the cities of Africa to 
whom they had sent invitations to assist ih as- 
serting their freedom, soon joined in the rebel- 
lion ; except Utica and Hippo Diarrhytus, which 
still maintained their allegiance to the Cartha- 
ginians. 

The rebel forces were divided into two parts, 
one of which marched towards each of these 
cities, in order to intimidate them into a com- 
pliance with their demands; while the Cartha- 
ginians suffered all the calamities incident to in- 
testine commotions. After having becn^ ex- 
hausted by a tedious and destructive war/ they 
were in hopes of enjoying the balmy effects of 
peace and repose; but, on the contrary, they 
were now harassed by an internal foe, more 
dreadful even than their foreign enemy ; and, to 
complete their misfortunes, they had no hopes 
of receiving assistance from any of their former 
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allies. The Africans kept thein in coastaoi 
alarm, advancing to the very walls of Caithage^ 
and treating every citizen who fell int6 their 
hands with the most exquisite cruelty. 

Hanno was dispatched to the relief of Utica 
with a strong body of forces. He succeeded so 
far as to repulse the enemy with great loss ; but 
after this victory, neglecting the discipline of his 
troops, in his turn, he was totally routed by th^ 
mercenaries, and obliged to take refuge in the 
town. This, however, was not the only instance 
of the misconduct or incapacity of Hanno ; for 
notwithstanding he msdntained an advantageous, 
station near a town called Gorza, at which 
place he had twice defeated the enemy, he neg-* 
lected to improve his successes, though he cer- 
tainly had it in his power ;, and on the other 
hand suffered the hostile army to possess them-i^ 
selves of the isthmus, which joined the peninsul^^ 
on which Carthage stood, to the continent. 

These repeated proofs of mismanagement at 
last induced the Carthaginians to transfer the 
command of their forces to Hamilcar Barcas^ 
who by consummate skill and courage set about 
retrieving the affairs of his country. After h^. 
had taken a favourable position, by making a 
feint of retreat, Hamilcar drew the enemy into^ 
^ disadvantageous battle, in which he gave them 
a conjplete overthrow, with the loss of 6000 
killed sund 2000 taken prisoners. Nor did he 
allow them time to recover from the shock i 
but immediately pursued them with tlie greatest 
courage and pei^everance ; in consequence of 
ytfhich many towns made a voluntaiy capitula<^ 
tion to the Cartliaginians, vhil^ othei^s w^re r^ 
duc^d by force« 
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' Undaunted amidst all these disasters, Mathos, 
who had assumed the principal command, still 
pushed on the siege of Hippo with the greatest 
vigour, appointing Spendius and Autaritus, at 
the head of a strong body of Gauls, to observe 
the motions of Hamilcar. At length these two 
commanders having received a reinforcement of 
Africans and Numidians, and being possessed bf 
all the heights surrounding the plain on which 
Hamilcar was encamped, determined to snatch 
this favourable opportunity of attacking him ; 
and had they followed up their design, Hamil- 
car must inevitably have been cut off; but, on 
the contrary, Naravassus, a young Numidian 
nobleman, deserting the enemy at this imix)rt- 
ant crisis with 2000 men, the Carthaginiin 
found himself enabled to offer battle. The con- 
flict was obstinate and bloody ; but in the end the 
mercenaries were overthrown with an immense 
loss. Those among the prisoners who were wil- 
ling to enlist into the Carthaginian army were 
gladly received by Hamilcar, while the others 
were allowed the full liberty to retire where they 
pleased ; upon condition, however, that they 
should never more take up arms against the Car- 
thaginians, under pain of suffering condign pu- 
nishment, should they again fall into his hands. 

This policy as well as lenity in Hamilcar, 
made Mathos and his associates tremble, lest a 
general defection should take place among the 
troops. To obviate this, he stimulated them to 
perpetrate some action so execrable, that there 
might remain no hopes of pardon or reconcilia- 
tion : and in order to effect this breach, Cisco 
and all the Carthaginian prisoners were put to 
death j and on Hamilcar's petitioning for the 
3G2 
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4ead bodies of his departed friends, tl^ XBMScn^ 
ger Mras dismissed with the assurance, that stiQuli 
any one repeat this request he should loeet wit}^ 
(Cisco's fate ^ and not satisfied with this, they- 
treated with the s£ua;ie barbarity all the Carthai-i- 
ginians who afterwards happened to fall into* 
their hands. As a retaliation for this enormity} 
Hamilcar delivered all the prisoners which were 
taken by -him to be devoured by wild beasts f 
Dnder the conviction, that compassion only ren- 
dered his enemies more cruel and presumptuous^ 
The war was in general carried on to the ad-^ 
vantage of the Carthaginians i nevertheless, th^ 
malcontents still had it in their pawer to muster. 
50,000 men.. Closely watching the motions of 
Hamilcar, they prudently avoided approaching- 
too near, while on champaign ground; but at 
length Hamilcar, by a superiority of skill and con> 
duct, suFPounded them in a situation from which 
H was impossible to extricate themselves* Here 
he kept them strictly besieged ; and the merce*- 
narieS) unwilling to risk a battle, began to for-^ 
tify their camp, encompassing it with deep in^ 
trenchpients. labouring under the direful effecta^ 
of famine, which soon raged among them with 
all its concomitant horrors, and rendered dcspe^ 
rate by the consciousness of their gulU, they had 
not even the hopes of obtaining mercy to support 
them. At lengthy driven to the dire extremity of 
subsisting on the bodies of their companions, and 
harassed by all the numerous train of evils attend* 
ant on famine and blockade, the troops insisted, 
that Spend! us, Autaritus,and Zarxas, their kaderS) 
should in person make proposals of submissioa. 
to Hamilcar, Having allowed them to treat, it 
WAS. finally stipulated that ev^y maa should bcL 



ftmv^fiM^ dtawtned, and that ten of> their ring<» 
IfiaderB ahould bue left ta the mercjr of the Cartha* 
ginians. Thi« treaty, however, was no sooner 
fKiHcluded, than Hamikar seized upon the nego* 
viators themselves ; which circumstance no 80oii« 
er reached the ears of the revolters, than they had- 
recourse to arms, conceiving their agreement to 
have been violated. Hamilcar, on perceiving 
Ihis eruption, drew up his troops, and immedi 
ateiy surrounding them, cut in pieces upwards or 
40,000 of these unfortunate wretches* 

After the destruction of this army, Hamilcar 
invested Tunes, whither Mathos with his re-* 
mainiag forces had retired. Hannibal, another 
Carthaginian general, having been joined ia 
command with Hamilcar, they were no sooner 
oncamped than Spendius, with the rest of the 
prisoners, were crucified within the view of the 
l^esi^ed. Meanwhile Mathos, perceiving that 
Hannibal kept a weak guard, sallied ibrth and 
killed many of his men, and took Hannibal 
himself with some others. prisoners* As if sealoua 
to vie with each other which should lay claim ta 
the palm of cruelty, Mathos immediately took, 
down Spendius and his fellow-suiferers from the 
cross, and substituted Hannibal, accompanied, 
with thirty Carthaginian persons of distinction, io^ 
their roonu 

Still the Carthaginians left no means untried 
tha£ might conduce to the welfare of the state. 
They therefore immediately dispatched thirty 
senators to consult with Hamilcar about measures, 
to eHect the termination of this intestine war*. 
Judiciously sacrificing private animosity to the- 
pubUck wel£Lre> Hanno and Hamilcar agreed to 
act in uni^Qa to. attain this important end* Pre»^ 
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sing all who were capable of bearing arms into 
their service, they now defeated the enemy in 
every rencounter. At length they gave Mathos 
a decisive blow near Leptis, and the hostile troops 
fled in every direction, but were chiefly overtaken 
by the revengeful sword of the Carthaginian ar- 
my. Mathos, with a few others, however, hav- 
' ing escaped to a neighbouring town, was taken 
alive and being escorted to Carthage, suffered all 
that ingenious cruelty could inflict, though not 
more than his enormities had deserved. 

While the Carthaginians had thus been con- 
testing the indcfpendence of their own countiy, 
the Romans, under tlie veil of securing Sardinia 
from the revolted mercenaries, who had even 
penetrated as far as that island, having intro- 
duced their own garrisons, kept possession of 
the towns till they could obtain the reimburse- 
ment of their expenses, though they had pretended 
they were acting as friends. Hamilcar, sensible 
of the inferiority of the power of his own coun- 
try to that of Rome, formed a scheme to raise it 
to a level with its haughty rival ; by extending 
his conquests in Spain, which would employ 
and exercise a vast number of soldiers, and ren- 
der them fit to contend witfar the Roman ve- 
terans. Having made the necessary prepara- 
tions for this grand enterprise, Hamilcar, after 
extending the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, 
entered Spain, where he remained in command 
for nine years. During this period he amassed im- 
mense treasures, which he distributed, partly 
anlbng his soldiers, and partly amohg the great 
men of Carthage ; and by these means he ef- 
fectually secured the interest of those two pow- 
erful bodies. After having subdued large tracks 



•f territarf , he was at kngth killed in battle, 
and siicceeded by his son4n4aw AsdmbaL This 
general answered the high expectationa his coun* 
trymen entertained of his abilities ; he car^ 
ned on his conquests in Spain with still greater 
rapidity than his predecessor^ and built the city 
of new Carthage, now called Carthagena* 

The acquisitions which Asdmbal had made 
in Spain, during a seven-years* command, were 
such as to excite the jealousy of the Romans ; 
but he was at length assassinated by a Gaul, 
whose master had fa^en put to death at his in^ 
stigation. Three years previously to the death of 
A&drubal, he had requested that Hannibal, then 
only twenty-two years of age, might be sent to 
him. This request, nc^withstanding the oppo-i- 
sition of Hanno, being granted ; Hannibal was. 
no sooner arrived in the camp, than he conciliat-* 
ed the sincere affection of the army, both from 
the similitude he bore to Hamilcar, and his own 
natural talents and abilities* On the death, of 
Asdrubal, of course, he was declared general 
by the army with every demonstration of joy % 
"and immediately exerted Hs superior powerS|> 
by subduing many of the most considerable na- 
tions in Spain. 

No obstacle whatever impeded the progress 
of the Cartha^pinian arms, ei^^ept that the city 
of Saguntum, which was situated in the centra 
of their conquests, still remained in the posses 
sipt) of the ^omsms. Hannibal, however, hav<« 
ing foupd means to embroil some of the nei^«^ 
bouring cantons with the Saguntines, by these 
means furnished himself with a pretext for at^ 
ticking their city. Two ambassadors arriving 
trQJ9^ the RQmm ^v^e to remoostrate 9^m»t 
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this recommencement of hostilities^ he answered 
that the Saguntines had drawn these calamities 
on themselves, by entering into a quarrel with 
the allies of Carthage* Not satisfied with this 
reply, the ambassadors proceeded to Carthage, 
where they declared that if Hannibal was not 
delivered up to the punishment of the Romans^ 
hostilities should immediately be renewed against 
them. Such was the origin of the second Pu<^ 
nick war. 

After a siege of eight months, the city of Sa- 
guntum was taken, and the inhabitants experi- 
enced all the severities which the conquerors 
could inflict. This object being gained, Han- 
nibal put his African troops into winter quar^ 
ters at new Carthage, in the mean time permit- 
ting the Spanish auxiliaries to retire to their rest 
pective homes. 

Having taken the necessary precautions for 
the security of Africa and Spain, Hannibal now 
passed over the Iberus, and subdued every na- 
tion lying between that river and the Pyrenees, 
appointing Hanno governor of all the, newly con- 
quered districts* From thence he proceeded on 
his march for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and after 
surmounting many difficulties, ascended the Alpsi 
being conducted by Magilus, prince of the Boii ; 
after a &dguing march of nine days, he halted^ 
a short time on the summit of these stupendous^ 
mountains, in order to recruit the wearied spirits 
of the troops. The snow, which had fallen in 
great quantities, and the piercing cold, which 
they had been unaccustomed to feel, alarmed 
the Spaniards and Africans; but, in order to 
cheer away the gloom that hovered round their 
hearts, he led them to the highest rock on the «idc 



of Italy, where he pointed out the fruitful plains 
of Insubiia ; assuring them, that the Gauls, who 
inhabited that country, were ready to join them : 
at the same time declaring,/ that by climbing the 
Alps, they had scaled the walls of that rich me- 
tropolis, Rome. Having thus inspired his troops 
with resolution to suffer and to die, they began to 
descend through deep snows, mountains of ice, 
«nd terrifick precipices, more formidable than the 
opposition of the enemies, they had to combat in 
their ascent. At length after vanquishing ob- 
stacles almost insuperable to any but such a man 
as Hannibal, they arrived on the plains of Insu- 
bria, and now assumed the boldness and intrepi- 
dity of victors. 

On mustering his forces Hannibal found they 
had suffered a dreadful diminution since their 
setting out from New Carthage. He refresh- 
ed the survivors, however, rendered languid and 
inanimate by the inexpressible hardships they 
had encountered, with an assiduity and suc- 
cess which could not be surpassed ; and uniting 
them with the Insubrians, they laid siege to Tau* ^ 
rinum, the inhabitants of which city had Waged 
war against the Carthaginian ally» It resisted 
the combined armies but three days, when tak- 
ing possession, they put all those to the sword 
who opposed their prog^ss. This struck the 
neighbouring barbarians with such ten*or, that 
they spontaneously submitted to the congueror, 
supplying his army with provisions, and doing 
every thing in their power to facilitate his further 
progress. 

The Roman general Scipio, surprised to find 
his antagonist had crossed the Alps, and already 
entered into Italy, having gone in quest of him 
on the banks of the Rhone^ immediately returned 



with tlM grtflitest expedftkm. Alt cinga^emelkt 
ensuHig near the river Tictnus, the Romans sus« 
takied a heavy defeat, and were compelled to 
rei>a8s that river. In the mean time, Hannibal 
continued hia progress, till arriving on the banks 
of the Po, he baited for two days, to refresh his 
men, and to construct a bridge of boats* Msnv* 
ing effected his passage, he dispatched his bro^ 
ther Mago in pursuit of the enemy, who, hav- 
ing rallied their scattered forces, had fixed their 
encampment at Placentia« Afterwards he c<m^ 
eluded a treaty with several Gallick cantons, and 
advancing a day's march beyond the Po, was 
yejoined by Mago, with the other division of his^ 
army. The Carthaginians again offered battle 
lo the Romdn consul ; but, intimidated by the 
desertion of a body of Gauls, and by the ardoui* 
of the enemy, he retreated to an eminence on: 
the opposite side of the river Trebia. Hannibal^ 
apprised of the consul's departure, sent out the 
Numidian horse to harass him on his march ) 
and himself followed with the main army, in 
order to assist in case of necessity. They soon 
brought the Romans to an engagement, and de- 
feated them with great loss ; pursuing the fugi- 
tives, who amounted to about ten thousand, as far 
as the Trebia. After this action, Hannibal made 
frequent incursions into the Roman territories, 
endeavouring by every, means to win the affec- 
tion of the Gauls, as well as of the allies of 
Rome, by dismissing all the prisoners without 
ransom, and engaging to defend them in case 
of molestation from his enemies. 

After carrying on this desultory warfare for 
some time, he crossed the Apennines, and pene- 
trated into Etruria ; when hearing that the new 
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consQly Flaminius, lay encamped under the wtdla 
of Arrettum^ he had no doubt of being able to 
inflame the impetuous spirit of his adversary to 
a battle. To effect this, he took the road leading 
to Rome ; and leaving the hostile forces behind 
him, desolated all the country through which he 
passed with fire and sword. Flarainius, indignant 
at beholding the ravages committed by the Car* 
thaginians, approached them with great temerity ; 
and being drawn into an ambuscade, near the lake 
Thrasymenus, lost hisUife on the field of battlei 
together with 16,000 men. Great numbers were 
likewise taken prisoners, as was a body of 6000 
men, who had taken refuge in a town of Etrurian 
Hannibal lost but 1 500 men in this conflict, who 
were chiefly Gauls ; though many on both sides 
afterwards died of their wounds. Soon after he 
dispatched Maherbal, with considerable forces of 
cavalry and infantry, to attack a body of horse 
which had been detached from Ariminufn by 
the consul Servillius, to reinforce his colleague 
in Etruria. The detachment, after a short dis- 
pute, was reduced, with considerable slaughter^ 
to the necessity of submitting to the victorious 
Carthaginians. This disaster, happening within 
so few days after the defeat at Thrasymenus* 
was severely felt by the Romans, notwithstand* 
ing their natural magnanimity. 

A scorbutick disonier at this time prevailing 
throughout the Carthaginian army, occasioned 
by their being obliged to pitch their camps in un- 
wholesome morasseS) Hannibal reposed for a 
considerable time in the beautifiil and fertile 
country of Adria. Having taken possession of 
that part of the territory bordering on the sea, he^ 
dispatched a messenger to Carthage with the 
2H 
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news of his victorious progress^ which was ve« 
ceiYcd by his countrym^ with the most joyful 
acclamations ; and they immediately resolved to 
reinforce their armies in Italy and Spain with a 
proper number of troc^. 

The Romans, in the utmost constemattoni 
appointed a dictator, as was customary in times 
of danger. Fabius Maximus, sumamed Ver- 
rucosus, was* chosen to thb office ; a man equally 
remarkable for his deliberation and circumspec* 
tion, asFlaminius was for ardour and impetuosity. 
He followed Hannibal at a dis^tance into Apuliat 
keeping him in continual alarm; but could 
not be prevailed on to come to an engagement) 
notwithstanding the disapprobation expressed 
by his own army at the supine indifference he 
showed in repressing the ravages conmiitted by 
the enemy in Campania, one of the finest coun- 
tries in Italy. These complaints at length rose 
to such a height, that^e dictator, fearing to ir* 
ritate his army, feigned a desire to meet his op- 
ponent in the field. He therefore pursued Han- 
nibal with greater alacrity than usual, still* 
however, under various pretences, taking care 
to avoid an engagement, even with more assi- 
duity than the enemy courted it. At length 
Hannibal, having exhausted every means to pro- 
voke the dictator to a battle, determined to quit 
Campania, which he found abounding more 
with fruit and wine than com ; and to return to 
Samnium through the difficult pass called Eri- 
banus. Fabius perceiving his intentk>n, from 
ttke direction in which he marched, arrived theve 
before him ; and encamping on Mount Caliicula* 
'prepared to oppose his passage. This shceme 
was, howeyer, rendered abortive by a str^Oa- 
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fern, which Fabius could neither foresee nor 
guard against. Arrived at the foot of the 
mount CalHcula, Hannibal directed that 2000 
of. the strongest and more active oxen should 
have faggots tied to their horns ; and under the 
veil of night, when all was still and quiet, that 
the faggots should be set on fire, while the 
herdsmen, driving them quietly along, arrivea 
mthin sight; -of the Roman camp. Fabius de^ 
pended on the troops whom he had placed in 
ambuscade to prevent the passage of Hannibal ; 
but these seeing the lights approach them on all 
sides, and supposing themselves surrounded bjr 
the enemy, fell back upon their own camp, in 
irepidaCion, and sufTemi their adversaries to 
pass unrmdested. Fabius, though rallied by his 
soldiers at being thus orer-teached by the Car^ 
thaginians, still pursued his original plan, of 
procrastination ; and contented himself with 
closely hatching the motions of the enemy. 

Hannibal, amidst all his ravages, having stu* 
diously spared the lands of the dictator, it was 
suspected that an improper correspondence ex* 
lated between the two commanders ; on which ac^ 
count Fabius was recalled to Rome, to explain 
tfie motives of his conduet* During his absence 
Minucius, the general of the horse, gained some 
advantages, which considerably strengthened 
-the allegations against tlie dictator ; but having 
satisfied the senate, he was restored to his rank, 
though Minucius was put on an equal footing 
^ith him, in the command of the army. Thus 
Ijcing divided intonwo parts, the latter led his 
division into an lengi^ement, which must in- 
evitably have ended in their total k)ss, had not 
J'aWus hastened to his assistance* . Minucius, 
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ashamed of his rashtiess, and conscious of his 
dwn want of skill, immediately resigned the en* 
tii^ command to the superior talents of Fabius* • 

The Roman army was now augmented to.thft 
number of 87,000 men ; and Hannibal, being ve* 
duced to the greatest disti*ess for the want. of 
provisions, left Samnium, and directed hm 
course into Apulia, leaving fires burning and 
tents remaining in his camp, from which the 
Romans were led to believe, for some time, thai 
his retreat was only feigned. But the truth 
being at length developed, the Carthaginian 
army was overtaken at Canns, an obscure vil- 
lage in Apulia* A battle ensued as memorabit 
as any which the eventful pages of hiatoty un^ 
fold to our view. The contest terminated in 
the complete defeat of the Roman ajrmy, though 
almost double in number to that of the Cartlut^ 
ginians. At least 45,000 fell in this &tal coiir 
flict, and 10/)00 were taken prisoners. In Han* 
nibal's camp, the night passed away in feasting 
and rejdcings, and the succeeding day the tw6 
Roman camps, jointly containing the smaH 
number of 4000 men, were invested by the vie* 
torious general. 

That portion of Italy called the Old Province* ' 

Magna Grecia, Tarentum, and part of the tefr 
ritory of Capua, immediately surrendered to 
Hannibal. The neighbouring provinces likei^ 
wise evinced a disposition to throw off the ] 

Roman yoke, but waited to see whether the Car* 
thaginians could maintain power to protect 
them# Admiring the humanity which Hanni« 
bal had all along shown to the Itali$ui prisoners:^ 
and the signal victories he had gained, many, 
cities and provinces were induced to court hiA 



protectidn. Even the Campanians themselfei^ 
^ nation more j^vpured by the Romaos thidi 
mqf in Italy, except the Latins, were strongly 
inciined to alMUidon their natural friends. The 
Carthaginians receiring intelligence of this, hev$. 
their march towards Capua, which, from the 
{)opular faction reigning there, was easily added 
to their acquisitions* Soon after the submission 
of this place, many cities of the Brutii likewise 
opened their gates to Hannibal. Mago wa^ 
then dispatched to Carthage with the news of 
the decisive victory at Cannx, and the ponsc* 
quent successes resulting from it* 

What Hannibal had already achieved, undeir 
«o many disadvantages, must undoubtedly en- 
title him to rank higher in regard to courage and 
abilitie3, than any other hero, ancient or inodem» 
To c<mquer, with inferior numbers, men endowed 
with the most intrepid and warlike disposition in 
the wlifole world, was not to be effected by mere 
common-place talents. He had not to contend 
with'i)arbarians, nor uncivilized nations ; neither, 
as was the case with Alexander the Great, 
had he to combat with a country sunk into sloth 
and effeminacy ; but with men of superior 
strength, and equally skilled in military affairs 
with himself. He attacked that powerful nation 
with an army of 26,000 men, debarred of any re- 
source, either for money, recruits, or provisions] * 
except what he could procure in an enemy's 
country, by his own unparalleled abilities. Nor 
was there • any deficiency in the talents of the 
Roman generals, as will appear from their hav- 
ing conquered the most martial nations, when 
under the command of any but a Hannibal. 

Yet, from the period of the battle of Cannie, 
SiH2 
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the successes of this illustrious warrior begah t6 
decline. The Roman historians, wishing to de- 
tract from the high character of Hannib^, and 
unwilling that such a hbble example of courag^ 
skill, and magnanimity, should be fatthftilly re- 
corded, lest it should derogate from the fame 
of their own heroes, have debased him, by de- 
claring that he enervated himself and his sol- 
diers to such a degree by debaucheries, whilst 
remaining in winter quarters at Capua, that he 
was no longer able to cope with the Romans. 
But this assertion is afterwards confuted ^ven 
by their own pens, when they confess that 
after the battle of Cannse he gave their armies 
frequent and terrible defeats, taking many of 
their towns in the very presence of their de- 
fenders. 

But the insufficient resources, supplied by th« 
republick of Carthage, for reinforcing his army, 
appear to have been the real causes that ought 
to be assigned for the sad reverse of fortune 
which Hannibal was now doomed to experience. 
On the first news, indeed, of his success reach- 
ing Carthage, a body of 4000 Numidian cavalry, 
and 40 elephants, together with 1000 talents of 
silver, were granted by the senate. A large de- 
tachment of Spanish troops was also appointed 
to follow, and Mago was commissioned to hasten 
their equipment. Had this supply been sent 
with proper expedition, it is most probable that 
the Romans would have had little reason to re- 
flect upon Hannibal's conduct at Capua, as the 
next campaign must undoubtedly have termi- 
nated in the submission of that haughty republick 
tp the superior force of his arms. But, not- ^ 
withstanding the influence of the Barcinian iac- 
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tion of Carthage» Hanno and his adherents, sa* 
crificing the publick good to the pernicious jea- 
lousy of their infatuated party, found means bf 
their artifice not only to retard the march of the 
intended reinforcements, but even to diminish 

1 their numbers. Thus deserted by his native 

! country, Hannibal now found himself reduced to 

the necessity of acting in the defensive instead of 
pursuing his career as a conqueror f his army 
amounting to no more than 26,000 foot and 9000 
horse ; yet even when labouring under such dis- 

! couraging circumstances, which prevented hioft 

fhnn extending his conquests, the most strenuous 

i efforts of the Roman power proved unable to 

drive his small army out of Italy, for more than 
fourteen years* 

Every possible means was now put in practice 
by the Romans that could tend to strengthen their 
army. They supplied their new enlisted troops 
with arms, which had formerly been taken from 
different enemies, and had for sometime been hung 
up as trophies in the publick temples and porticoes* 

i The treasury was also recruited by the volun- 

tary contributions of patriotick citizens, who 
stripped themselves of all the gold in their pos- 
session, in order to apply it to the publick use ; 
and by these means the finances were put in good 
condition, and their army rendered proportiona- 
bly strong. 

But, notwithstanding these noble efforts, the 
Romans must inevitably have experienced a re- 
petition of the same ill success, had not the de- 
ficient supplies of men and money, allowed by 
the Carthaginian lenate to Hannibal, frustrated 
his aims* Feeling sensibly the want of money, he 
gave the Roman prisoners pennission to redeem 
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themselves; and ten of their body were immor 
diately dispatched to Rome for the purpose of ne* 
gociating their liberty, pledging their most solemn 
oaths as a security for their return. At the same 
time they were commissioned to carry proposals 
for peace ; but on the arrival of these unfortunate 
captives at Rome, the dictator sent a lictor, 
commanding them immediately to depart the 
Roman territory, as it was determined not ^to 
redeem the prisoners. On this Hannibal imrne* 
diately sent the greater part of them to Carthage, 
luid of the rest he made gladiators, compelling 
them to fight with each other for the savage en* 
tertainment of his troops* 

Meanwhile, Cneius and Publius Scipio had 
carried on the war with great success in SpsuQ 
against the Carthaginians; and Asdrubal, who 
had been ordered to proceed to the assistancet 
of Hannibal, in his passs^ was defeated by 
them. The dictator and senate of Rome, en- 
couraged by this agreeable news, formed the; 
most vigorous preparations for a decisive cam- 
paign, whilst Hannibal remained in a state of 
inactivity at Capua. This ineition, however, 
f^pears to have .arisen from the continual ex- 
pectation of receiving reinforcements from Car- 
thage ; but in this hope he was disappointed ; 
which neglect proved the ruin of the Carthagi-^ 
nian affairs in Italy. 

The Roman forces, notwithstanding all their 
losses, still remained much superior to those of 
Hannibal ; 525,000 men marching out of the 
city under the command of the dictator, while 
15,000 were held in reserve by Marcellus. Pur- 
suing the plan of his predecessor Fabius Maxi- 
mus, the dictator came to no engagement for the 
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flfiace of a year afbr the battle of Cannae. Haiini« 
bal) however, made an attempt upon Nola, expect- 
ing it would be delivered up to him ; hut the Ho- 
man dictator entering that city, and sallying uh^ 
expectedly from three gatea upon the Cartbagi* 
liians, obliged them to retire in great confusion^ 
with the loss of 5000 men. This being the first 
advantag/e gained, where Hannibal commands 
ed in. person, the Romans were not a little 
animated by their success ; but their spirits were 
i^ain dejected, by the news of the consul Po6t* 
humius Albinus being cut off with bis whole arm}[ 
by the Boii. Still they resolved to concentrate 
their whole forces against their most formi^ftUe 
enemy, Hannibal, who nevertheless continued to' 
Induce many cities; but the Campaoians,. who 
hjul espoused, the Carthaginian iijiterest, having^ 
r^sed an army of 14,000 men in &Lvour of Hao- 
liibal, were defeated by the consul Semproniust 
the les^ler and 2000 of his men ^lingin.the/ 
battle. . At this time it having been discovered* 
tb^at the Carthaginian general had concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Philip, king of Macedoo^ 
a Roman army was transported into Greece, tQ 
prevent any annoyance from that quarter. Not 
long after tliis, Hannibal sustained a terrible der> 
feat in a pitched battle with Marcellus, who hav: 
ing armed his men with long pikes, 'pierced 
through the Carthaginian forces, while thejr 
were unable to make the .least resistance, from 
the inferior length of their javelins* They were 
therefore obliged to fly, and being closely pur* 
su.ed by M arceilus, before they could take refuge 
in their camp, 5000 men were killed, and .600 
taken prisoners* This calamity was consider- 
ably augmented by the desertion of 1200 of 
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the best horse^ who had participated in all tlse 
gloiy and fatigue which attended the passc^ 
over the Alps. Depressed by these reverses 
of fortune, Hannibal retired into Apulia^ 
from Campania, where he had sojourned so 
long. 

The Roman forces were now daily increasing' 
their strength, while those of the Carthaginians^ 
were as rapidly declining. Fabitis Maximus inime-> 
diately advanced into Campania, whither Hanni^ 
bal returned in the hopes of saving Capua. In 
the mean time he ordered Hanno> at the head of 
17,000 foot and 1700 horse, to seize Beneven** 
turn ; but he was repulsed with immense loss^ 
only SOOO men surviving this &tal encounter | 
while Hannibal advanced to Nola, where he 
was again defeated by Marcellus. After this, 
he began to lose ground with as much rapidity 
fts he had formerly gained it : Casilinum, Accua 
in Apulia, Arpi, and Atemum, were retaken by 
liie Romans* But the inhabitants of Tarentuni 
voluntarily delivering their city to Hannibal, he 
was so intent upon reducing the garrison, which 
tftill maintained the citadel of that place, that he 
was deaf to th^ entreaties of the citizens of Caf 
pua, who were threatened with a siege by the 
Koman army* Hanno in the mean time was 
again utterly vanquished by Fulvius, being forq^ 
fed to fly with a small body of horse into Bru* 
Cium* The consuls then advanced with the in<^ 
tention of laying a £»:mal siege to Capua ; but 
while on their march, Sempronius Gracchus, ai 
man of great bravery and skill, was assassinated 
by a Lucanian ; and in the* death of this general 
the republick sustained an almost irreparable loss* 
Capua, however, was now assailed on ail sides $ 
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and the besieged a second time sopplicated 
Hannibal, who at length came to their assist- 
ance. He contrived to make known the period 
of his intended attack on the Romans, to the 
besieged ; desiiing them to second his endeavours 
by making a vigorous sally at the same time* 
The Roman generals, on the first news of the 
enemy's approach, divided their troops : Appius 
^rUh one portion making head against the gar* 
rison, while Fulvius defended the entrenchments* 
The ganison was with little difikulty repulsed, 
and had not Appius been wounded, as he waa 
entering the gate, he would have pursued them 
even into their city ; but Fulvius found it no 
such easy task to withstand Hannibal, whose 
troops evinced incredible ardour and intrepidity* 
A body of Spaniards and Numidians passed the 
ditch and in spite of all opposition, climbing 
the ramparts, penetrated into the heart of the 
Roman camp ; but not being properly seconded 
by their colleague, the life of every individual 
was saciificed on the spot* The Carthaginian 
general, dismayed at these misfortunes, imme- 
diately sounded a retreat. Still, however, hop- 
ing \o e£fect the relief of Capua, he marched 
towards Rome, where he supposed his approach 
mrould stiike such ten'or into the minds of 
the inhabitants, as might cause the recal of the 
aimy from Capua to their assistance* Having 
previously acquainted the Capuans with his de- 
sign, they were by no means disheartened at his 
departure : but this manceuvre was not attended 
with all the wished-for success ; for Fabius hav- 
ing penetrated into his intentions, it was judged 
■iSicient to recal Fulvius with no more than 
i &«000 men, to the assistance of Rome* On his 
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arrival, Hannilial was obliged to retire; and re- 
turning with all expedition to Capua, he sur- 
prised Appiusy driving him out of his camp with 
the loss of a great number of men ; when he 
entrenched himself on some eminences, till he 
could be joined by his colleague Fulvius* Con- 
sidering his inability to combat with the whole 
Roman army, Hannibal now relinquished all 
thoughts of relieving Capua, which of course 
was soon surrendered to its ancient masters. 

A short time prior to the submission of Ca* 
pua, Hannibal fell in with a Roman army com- 
manded by a man of the name of M. CenteniUs 
Penula, who had frequently signalised himself 
as a centurion. This rash man, on being intro- 
duced to the senate, had the presumption to in- 
sinuate, that if they would intrust him with the 
command only of 50CX) men, he would soon give 
a good account of Hannibal. His army was^ 
however, augmented to the number of 16,000 ; 
with which having attacked the Carthaginianst 
after a battle of two hours, he fell, surrounded 
by all his soldiers, except about J 000, who alone 
survived. 

Not long after this, Hannibal having (bund 
means to draw the prsetor Cneius Fulvius into 
an ambuscade, put to the sword near his wYHsHt 
army, consisting of 18,000 men. Meantime Mat- 
cellus made great progress m Samnium, gaining 
possession of three cities, in two of which finding 
3000 Carthaginians, he put them all to death, and 
at the same time carried ofTimmense quantities of 
com. This, however, by no means compensat- 
ed for the defeat which Hannibal gave the pro* 
consul Fulvius Centumalus, whom he surprised 
and cut off, together with 13,000 of his men. 
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Thus alternately victorious and Tanqubhedy num- 
bers of the liuman race were destroyed^ without 
any decisive effects. 

Soon after this defeat, Marcellus marched with 
his army to oppose Hannibal, and various losses 
are said to have been sustained on each side in 
their repeated encounters ; but at length the subr 
tie Carthaginian decoyed into an ambuscade, and 
cut off the gp*eat Marcellus ; in consequence of 
which the Romans were obliged to raise the siege 
of Locri, with the loss of all their military en- 
gines* This happened in the eleventh year of th& 
war. 

Hitherto the Carthaginians, tliough no longer 
the &vourites of fortune, had still been able in 
a great measure to maintain their ground ; but 
the misfortune which befel Asdmbal, as he was 
conducting some auxiliaiy troops from Spain to 
his brother Hannibal, proved the death-warrant 
of the Carthaginian affairs. After meeting with 
many .favourable circumstances, which conduced 
to facilitate his progress, he arrived at Placentia 
sooner than the Romans, or even Hannibal him- 
self, could exp>ect. Had he continued to use the 
same expedition with which he began his march, 
nothing could have aveii;ed the fatal blow im- 
^nding over Rome, from the united forces of 
Hannibal and his brother. But, on the contrary, 
indolently indulging his repose before Placentia^ 
he gave an opportunity to the Romans of mus- 
tering all their troops to oppose him. Being 
now obliged to raise the siege, he directed his 
course towards Umbria ; and immediately dis- 
patched a letter to acquaint Hannibal of his in- 
tended motions ; but the messenger bemg inter* 
cepted, and the consuls in consequence having 

&OME.-»III. 3 1 
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united their armies, attacked the Carthaginianlh 
with inconceiTable vehemence, who being infi- 
nitely inferior to their opponents, both in point of 
numbers and resolution, the issue of this conflict 
was a total defeat, Asdrubal himself felling among 
tile numerous slain. About the same time, Han- 
nibal, after having sustained repeated repulses, 
retired to Canutium ; but on the melancholy iQ«> 
telligence of his brother's death, in sorrow and 
despair he withdrew to the extremity of Brutium, 
where he remained a considerable space of time 
in a state of inaction* Yet such terror existed in 
the minds of the Romans at the recollection of 
what this hero had achieved, that although all 
about him was going to wreck, and the Carthagi- 
nian affairs appeared to be bordering on the brink 
of destruction, they did not venture to provoke an 
Attack* 

The republick of Carthage now devoted their 
whole attention to the preservation of their pos- 
sessions in Spain, while the more important si<» 
tuation of affairs in Italy were treated with abso^ 
lute neglect* All their anxiety, however, about 
the security of their dominions in Spain, was to 
very little puipose ) as they found a courageous 
and successful enemy in Scipio, afterwards sur- 
tiamed Africanus, who reduced the cities of New 
Caithage and Gades, besides gaining many other 
considerable advantages* 

At length the mist raised by prejudice and 
malevolence, which had rendered the Carthagi-* 
nians so blind to their interest, began to be dis-^ 
sipated by dear-bought experience ; but unfortu- 
nately it was now too late. Mago received or* 
ders to leave Spain, and sail to Italy with all ex» 
pedition* Landing on the coast of LigUrifti 
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with an aarmy of 13^000 foot and 20ao horse, he 
surprised Genoa, and at the same time seized 
upon the town and port of Savo. A reinforce- 
ment joined him at this place, and new levies 
were raised in Liguria with great speed ; but 
the opportiHiity was now passed, and could not 
be recalled. Sctpio, after having cartied.all be* 
fore him in Spain, passed over into Africa, where 
no enemy appeared capable of opposing his pnK 
gress. The Carthaginians with tetTor beholding 
Uieir country on the brink of destruction, recal- 
led their armies front Italy, for the preservation of 
tiieir own capital : and Mago, who had entered 
into Insubria, was routed by the Roman forces ; 
and retreating into the maritime quarters of Li- 
guria, was met by a courier, with orders for his 
immediate return to Carthage. On the same 
order being communicated to Hannibal, he exi^ 
hibited the most acute sensations of indignation 
and concern, groaning and gnashing his teeth, 
and bdng scarcely able to refrain from shedding 
tears. " Never did a man under sentence of ban- 
ishment,*' says Livy, •• show so much reluctance 
to i^linquish his native coitntry, as Hannibal felt 
on leaving that of the enemy.*' 

On Hannibal's landing in Africa, he strained 
every nerve to animate the courage and increase 
the strength of the Carthaginian army; after 
which encamping at Zama, a town about five 
days' march from Carthage, he sent out spies to 
ot^erve the situation of the Romans. These 
men were taken prisoners and carried before 
Scipio; but so far from inflicting any punish- 
ment upon them, according to the rules of war, 
he ordered them to be conducted about the 
camp, to the end that they mi^ht take an exact 
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survey; and afterwards dismissed them. Han- 
nibal) admiring the magnanimity of bis rivals 
earnestly solicited an interview with him. The 
two generals, thet^fore, escorted by equal de- 
tachments of horse, met at Madagara, where, by 
the assistance of interpreters, they held a con- 
ference. Hannibal, flattering Scipio in refined 
and artful language, expatiated upon all those 
topicks which he conceived most capable of in^ 
fiuencing that general to grant his nation a peace, 
on moderate and equitable terms ; affirming, that 
the Carthaginians would willingly confine their, 
possessions to Africa, while the Romans were at 
liberty to extend their conquests to the most re- 
mote nations. Scipio replied, that the Romans 
were not instigated to engage in the former or. 
present war with. Carthage by ambition, or any 
sinister considerations, but by the strict r^ard 
they paid to justice, and the security of their al« 
lies. He also observed, that, previously to his^ 
arrival in Africa, he had received more submis< 
sive proposals, the Carthaginians having offered 
to pay a tribute of 5D00 talents of silver to the 
Romans, to restore their prisoners without ran-* 
^om, and to suri'ender all their own galleys* At 
the same time Scipio ui^d, that, instead of ex- 
pecting more advantageous terms, they should 
be grateful that they were not even more rigorous ^ 
but if Hannibal would comply with tbe proposed 
conditions, a peace should instantly ensue ; if not, 
the dispute must be left to the decision of the 
sword. 

This conference, held between two of th^ 
greatest commanders the world ever produced, 
ended without success ; both returning to their 
J cspective camps, where they inflamed their (roc^ 



bf the assurance that not only the fate of Rome 
and Carthage, but that of the universe collect- 
ively, was to be decided the succeeding day, by 
the exertions of their arms« During the engage* 
nent, which accordingly took place, Scipio is 
said to have passed a very high encomium on the 
jsxcellent military genius of his opponent, openly 
avowing, that the conduct of the Carthaginian 
.hero was superior to his own. But the preca- 
jious state of Carthage admitting of no delays 
and being obliged to hazard a battle with a con* 
aideraUy inferior number of cavalry to that of 
the enemy, Hannibal was utterly defeated, and 
his camp taken, he himself seeking refuge at 
Thon, and afterwards i-emoving to Adrumen- 
tum : from thence he was recalled to Carthage ; 
where he prevailed upon his countrymen to con- 
clude a peace with Scifuo, on the severe terms 
presciibed by the vktor* 

Thus was the second Punick war terminated ; 
on conditions to the last degree humiliating to 
the Carthaginians. They were obliged to sur- 
I'ender all the Roman deserters, ftigitive slaves^ 
and prisoners of war, as well as all the Italians 
whom Hannibal had constrained to follow him. 
At the same time they stipulated to surrender all 
their ships of war> except ten triremes, and all 
tjheir tame elephasits, being likewise restricted 
from training any metre of those animals for mili« 
tary service* They were likewise to undertake 
no war without the consent of the Romans, and 
engaged to advance, at equal payments, in .fifty 
fears, 1 0,000 Euboick talents. They further agreed 
to enter into an alliance with Masinissa, restoring 
aU they had usurped from him or his ancestors ; 
and to asHst the Romans^ either by sea of land^ 
212 
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in case of emergency.' These galling term* 
roused the indignation of the populace to such a 
degree, that they threatened to plunder and bum 
the houses of the nobility ; but Hannibal, a^ 
sembling a body of 6000 foot and "500 horse at 
Marthama, quelled the insurgents, and by his 
influence completed the treaty, in ratifying which 
was sealed the inevitable ruin of Carthage. 

This fatal peace had scarcely been concluded, 
when Masinissa seized on part of the Carthagi- 
nian dominions in Africa, under pretsence that it 
formerly belonged to his ancestors. The Car- 
thaginians, through the potent but prejudiced 
interference of the Romans, found themselves 
under the necessity of ceding those countries to 
that ambitious prince, and of entering into an 
alliance with one who had thus unjustly de- 
spoiled them of then- territories. 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal 
still ra^ntained his reputation among his coun- 
trymen. He was intrusted with the command 
of an army, against some neighbouring nations ; 
but his enjoyment of this post giving offence to 
the Romans, he was exalted to the civil dignity 
of prsetor in Carthage. In this office he continu- 
ed for some time, making useful regulations in 
the affedrs of the state ; but his conduct even in 
this capacity exciting the jealousy of his invete- 
rate enemies, he was forced to fly to Antiochus, 
Jting of Syria. After his flight the Romans 
stiU watched the Carthaginians with a suspicious 
eye ; though in order to prevent any thing of 
this kind, his countrymen had dispatched two 
ships to pursue him, had confiscated his effects, 
razed his house, and by a publick decree declared 
iim aft exile. Ever seeking some new asyluB^, 



tiie tranqfimtf of which was as often dktarbed 
hf bis jes^ous persecutors, Hannibal was kices* 
santiy in fear lest he should be unable to elude 
^eir pursuit* Under this apprehension he, by 
means of poison, put an end to his existence^ 
which had been marked with achievements suffi*' 
cientiy glorious to adorn the annals of ages. His 
abilities were truly extraordinary ; intrepid in 
danger, prolifick in expedients, and above the 
weakness of despair ; amidst the most complicat- 
ed difiiculties, he often defeated the most subtle 
schemes of his adversaries, and rose superior 
to calamities which would have borae down a 
common man. The Romans entertained the 
most inveterate hatred agcunst this formidable 
competitor, which in fact redounds to his praise 
more than any eulogium* By the death of Han* 
nibal his country sust^ed an irreparable loss^ 
and her glory sunk to rise no more. 

Soon after Hannibal's retreat and exile, dis- 
agreements arising between the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa, the latter, notyirithstanding the ma* 
nifest iniquity of his proceeding, was supported 
by the Romans, whom he cajoled by affirming, 
that the Caithaginians had received ambassadors 
from Perseus, king of Macedon, with whom they 
were about to enter into an alliance. Not long 
after this, Masinissa made incursions into the 
province of Tysca, where he possessed himself 
of many towns and castles. In order to check 
his further outrages, the Carthaginians applied 
with great importunity to the Romans for redress, 
being restrained by an article in the last treaty 
from repelling force by force without their con- 
sent. The ambassadors prostrating themselvetr 
pa the ground^ implored the Roman senate to 



determiae ±ht exl^t of their domaataamf i3m 
they ini^ht know in fuUire what they had to de« 
pend on ; or if their state had by any meana 
given offence) they begged that they woidd pa* 
nish them themselvesv either than leave them 
exposed to the instUts and depredations of so- 
merciless a tyrant* Biit» even with all this soli« 
citation and humility, they could not obtain 
their request, the matter being left iHidecidedi 
and Masinissa was permitted to continue his ra» 
pines with impunity. Yet whalever.enmity the 
Romans might hear their notitral foe» they af- 
fected to show some regard to the pnnciples of 
justice and honour* They therefore dispatch- 
ed Cato» a man remarkable for the enorniities 
he committed under the specious pretence oj* 
publick spirit, to accommodate the differences be^^ 
tween Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; but the 
latter, aware of the &tal consequences which 
would ensue, should they acquiesce ia such a me* 
diation, appealed to the treaty conduded by 
Scipio, as the only rule by which their conduct^ 
and that of the aggressor, should be scrutinised. 
This reasonable request, from an unibrtuoate 
peo):^, so incensed the haughty disposition of 
Cato, that £rom this time he was determiaed 
upon the destruction of their state. 

The Carthaginians, sensible that the Romans 
were their implacable enemies, and reflecting on 
the ne&rious treatment they had experienced 
from them as arbitrators in this business, in order 
to prevent a rupture, by a decree of the senate, 
impeached Asdrubfd, general of the army, and 
Carthalo, ccmimander of the auxiliary forces^ a^ 
guilty of high-treason, in having promoted the 
war against the king of Kumidia. A deputae 
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Iscm at the same time was sent to Rome, to dis- 
cover the oiNfiions entettained of their late con* 
duct, and to leara what sattsfection the Romans 
demanded. These messengpers meeting with a 
cold reception, others were dispatched, who re- 
turned with no more favourable success* Thi« 
coldness threw the unhappy citizens into the. 
deepest despair, from a just apprehension that 
speedy . destruction awaited them. Nor were 
their fears groundless, as the Roman senate^ 
jealous and uneasy lest the Carthaginian republick 
should resume some share of its formed vigour> 
had now determined on its final subversion* The 
dty of Utica, remarkable for its magnitude and 
riches, as well as for its capacious port, havings 
through fear submitted to the Romans, they did 
not for a moment hesitate to declare hostili- 
ties against Carthage, being now possessed of so 
important a fortress for the attack of the capital*. 
The consuls, M. Manlius Nepos, andL.. iVIarcius. 
Censorinus, with an immense armament, were 
dispatched against the defenceless Carthaginians, 
having previously received secret injuiictions. 
from the senate not to suspend offensive opera- 
tions till the complete destruction of that 8tate» 
which they pretended was essentially necessary 
to their own security* Pursuant to their pi%« 
viotts arrangements, the troops were landed at 
Lilybseum in Sicily, from, whence, after making 
necessary preparations, it was proposed that they 
should be transported to Utica* 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians b. c. 
were not a little agitated by the last in- 147.' 
tdligence brought by their ambassadors : 
still, however, they were ignorant of thecalami« 
tous destiny that awaited them. They therefore. 
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sent fresh ambassadors to Rome, iofeated wttb 
unlimited powers to act as they thought proper 
lor the good of the i*epublick, and even to submit 
themselves widioat reserve to the disposal of the 
Romans. This embassy appeared in some mea* 
sure to soften the obduracy of the Romans, who 
promised not only the enjoyment of their liberty 
and laws, but likewise of whatever in their esti- 
mation was held most dear and valuable. The 
napture of the "Carthaginian populace was im* 
moderate, on the report of this favourable turn 
ill the negociation ; but their spirits soon suffer- 
ed an adequate depression, on being informed by 
the senate, that the Romans listened to their 
overtures only oa condition that three hundred 
of the young noblemen of Carthage should be 
dispatched to Lilybaeum, within the space of 
thirty days, to hear the final resolution of the 
consuls* This uncertainty impressed the inha- 
bitants of Carthage with the deepest melancho- 
ly. The hostages, however, were delivered ; but 
tlie decision of their fate was deferred till the con* 
nils should arrive at Utica, where they were as* 
sured that the further orders of the Romans 
should be made known. 

No sooner, therefore, did the mim?ters receive 
intelligence of the Roman fleet appearing ofF 
Utica, than they hastened to learn the impend- 
hig destiny of their city. The consuls, however^ 
gradually disclosed the commands of thdr re- 
publick, fearing lest the Carthaginians, irritated 
by the rigour of the demands, should refbse to 
comply with them. In conformity to thi^ po- 
licy, they first required a sufficient quantity of 
com for the subsistence of their troops. Next 
they ios'isted on the surreoder of all the trirem«a 
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In ^ir possessicHi ; and finallf they deslitd that 
all their arms and imlitary engines should im»- 
mediately be deposited in the Roman eamp. 

Care being taken that a considerable interv^ 
of time should elapse between each of these iff* 
ordinate requests, the Carthaginians found them- 
selves ensnared into assent, feeling their inabilitjr 
to resist any one of these separate denmnds, 
though the last was submitted to, with the ut^^ , 
most reluctance and concern* Thus deprived of 
all powers of resistance, the unfortunate Cartha* 
ginians were next enjoined to abandon their city | 
at the same time receiving permission to erect 
another, at the distance of eighty stadia from the 
sea, which was to be unprotected by walls or 
fortifications. This inexorable decree was re^ 
ceived with every symptom of desperation 5 and 
the whole city b^ame a continued scene of 
horror, madness, and confusion. The citizens 
cursed their ancestors for not gloriously dying 
in the defence of their country, rather than ac- 
quiescing in dishonourable conditions which had 
brought destruction on thdr posterity* At lengthy 
after the commotion had somewhat subsided^ 
the senate proposed to their wretched country- 
men, that they should attempt to resist this last 
degnidation j and make every exertion that could 
be practised in their defenceless state for sustain- 
ing a siege. Accordingly they closed the gates 
of their city ; collecting on the ramparts great 
heaps of stones, to supply the defect of arms, in 
case of a surprise $ and liberadng all the male- 
factors confined in prison, and giving the slaves 
their liberty, they incwporated them in the mi- 
litia. Asdrubal, who had been sentenced t<i 
die, in order sto deprecate the vengeance of th« 
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Romans, tras now entreated to employ an amay 
of 30,000 men, which he had raised against his 
country, in its defence* Another Asdinibal was 
appointed to command in Carthage; and all 
united in the resolution to preserve their city, or 
perish in its ruins* But though animated with 
the roost ardent zeal for the defence of their ca- 
.pital, they s^ll felt sensibly the want of arms. 
.To obviate this, by order of the senate, the tem* 
pies, porticoes, and -all other publick buildings, 
were converted into -manufectoiies, in which men 
and women were incessantly oocupied in supply- 
ing this indispensable defect* By these means, 
144 bucklers, 300 swords, 1000 darts, and 500 
lances and javelins, were daily furnished to the 
.soldiery. Wanting the usual materials for mak- 
ing the balistae, and catapults, they used silver 
and gold, melting the statues, vases, and even 
the private property of families; none on this 
•occasion sparing fatigue or expense in such an 
important cause* And as there wei^ no supplies 
«of hemp and flax to make it>pes for working the 
machines, the women, ev^en those of the first 
rank, cut -off their hair, and dedicated it to the 
service of their country. Asdrubal, forgetting 
his private wrongs in those of the publick, 
4:ame to the assistance, of his native city ; and 
liaving taken his post without the walls, em- 
ployed his troops in collecting provisions, which 
were conveyed to the Carthaginians in great 
abundance* 

The consuls, in the mean time, supposing the 
inhabitants of Carthage to be labouring under 
famine, which must eventually oblige them to 
submit, deferred drawing near to the city, being 
liourly in expectation of receiving their coaces- 
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6ions ; but at length discovering the real state 
of affairs, they advanced to the place, which 
they immediately invested* Still, however, firm- 
ly persuaded that the Carthaginians were un- 
armed, they flattered themselves they should 
carry the city with great facility ; and under this 
idea they approached .the walls with their scal- 
ing ladders ; but how great was their surprise, 
on discovering multitudes of men on the ram- 
parts, glittering in the armour they bad recently- 
made ! So powerfvd was the eflect of this unex- 
pected discovery on the minds of the legionaries, 
that they drew back, and would have retreated, 
had not the consuls led them on to the attack* 
The Romans, however, in spite of all their exer- 
tions, were obliged to relinquish the enterprise, 
abandoning all thoughts of reducing Carthage 
by assault ; and Asdrubal, having collected from 
all places subject to Carthage, a prodigious body 
of tix>ops, encamped at a short distance fix>m the 
Romans, and soon reduced them to considerable 
difficulties, in obtaining supplies of provisions. 

In the mean time Marcius, one of the Roman 
<:onsuls, being posted near some stagnant waters, 
the noxious vapours, combined with the excessive 
heat of the season, caused an alarming sickness 
among his troops ; to ajleviate the virulence of 
whicii, he ordered the fleet to draw near to the 
shore, in order to transport his troops to a more 
salubrious situation. But Asdrubal, apprised of 
this intention, filled all the old barks in the har- 
bour with combustible materials; and taking 
-advantage of the wind, let them drive uix)n the 
enemy's ships, by which means the greatest 
part of them were consumed. After this dis- 
aster, Marcius was called home to preside a^ 
2K 
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the elections ; and the Carthaginians, encouraged 
by the absence of one of their principal oppo- 
nents, made an attempt in the night to surprise 
the other consul's camp : biit, meeting with un- 
expected opposition, they were obliged to retuili 
to the city in disorder. 

Asdrubal having posted himself under the 
walls of Nepheris, a city at twenty-four miles 
distance from Carthage, which standing on a 
high mountain, appeared inaccessible on ail 
sides, made frequent incursions into the neigh- 
bouring country, hamssing the Roman army by 
every stratagem he could devise. The consuly 
therefore, immediately hasten^jd to Nepheris^ 
determined to dislodge his adversary from so 
itdvantageous a position ; but Asdrubal attacked 
them with such impetuosity, that the Roman 
general, convinced of his imminent dange^ 
jsounded a retreat. On this Asdrubal rushed 
down the hill, and pursuing the Romans, cut 
a great number of them in pieces : but Scipio 
JEmilianus preseiTed the Romans from total 
desti-uction by his unparalleled bravery ; for at 
the head of three hundred horse he sustained 
the attack of all the forces commanded by As* 
drubal, covering the legions while they passed 
a river in their retreat before the enemy ; and 
having effected this, he and his companions 
threw themselves into the stream, and followed 
their leader. When they had crossed the river, 
however, it was perceived that four manipuli 
were wanting ; which was no sooner discovered, 
than -fimilianus, taking with him a chosen body 
of horse, hastened back to their rescue. At- 
tacking the Carthaginian forces with a courage 
and intrepidity alone possessed by a man r6- 
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solved to die or conquer, in spite of ajl op- 
position he opened a passage for hi^ country- 
men. On his return again to the army, who had 
given him up for lost, he was. earned to his 
q.uarters in a kind of triumph ; and the manipulij 
whom he had rescued from such imminetit 
danger, presented him with a crown of gramen. 

In the succeeding year the conduct of the war 
in Africa fell by lot to the consul L« Calphur* 
mus Piso, who employed i£milianus in several 
enterprises of importance, in which he was 
attended with singular good fortune* After 
taking several castles, he ptx)eured a private^ 
interview with Thameasr general under A5<» 
drubal of the Carthaginian cavalry, and pre- 
vailed on him to join the Romans with 2200 
boi^e. Under the consul Calphumius Piso him- 
self, however, the Roman army made a verjr 
slow progress* Having made an ineffectual at- 
tempt on Clupea, he proceeded to vent his fury 
en Neapolis, a. city which professed a strict neu-^ 
Itrality^ ev«a holding a; safeguard fbr the Ror- 
mans ; but notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 
were pillaged of all their effects. From thence 
the consul proceeded to lay siege to Hippagreta^ 
idiich employed the Roman forces the whole 
summer ; and on the approach of winter he re«^ 
tired to Utica, without performing an action of 
decisive importance during the whole campaign* 

Next season, Scipio^ iE^milianus passed over 
into Africa, in quality of consul; and finding 
3500 Romans in imminent danger in Megalia, 
one of the suburbs of Capths^, which they had 
occupied, without fumislungi themselves with 
provisions, and were now closely blockaded by 
tJbe Carthaginian tix)9ps» he flew to the relief of 
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his coutrtrymen ; and having driven the Car- 
thaginians within their walls, he brought off the 
detachment in safety to Utica. 

Concentrating his forces, he now directed all 
his energies to the reduction of the capital. To 
this end, he first carried Megalia by assault, the 
Carthaginian garrison retiring to, the citadel 
of Byrsa. Asdrubal, who had commanded the 
field forces, and was now chosen governor of Car* 
thage, was so enraged at the loss of Megalia, ^hat, 
he inhumanly oixiered all the Roman prisoners 
to be brought upon the ramparts, and thrown 
rheadlong from thence, in sight of the hostile 
army ; after having, with an express of cruelty, 
caused the hands and feet of the unhappy 
victims to be cut off, and their eyes and tongues 
to be rooted out. Such was the barbarity of his 
disposition, that the agonies occasioned by the 
torture inflicted on these men, is said to have 
given him evident pleasure. In the mean time^ 
-fimilianus was assiduously employed in con- 
triving means to reduce Carthage, and at length 
he so far effected his design as totally to preclude 
the possibility of supplies from being conveyed 
to it. The besieged, however, prompted by in- 
creasing want, with almost incredible industry 
atid perseverance, dug a new bason, and cut \ 
communication between it and the sea ; by these 
means obviating the distresses which must ne- 
cessarily have ensued fron\ a vast mole raised 
by the Homans, so as to render their port wholly 
inaccessible to ships, and consequently entirely 
useless. With equal diligence and expedition, 
the besieged now fitted out a fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, and conducting them through this canal, 
suddenly launched them on the sea, to the no 
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small astonishtnenl of the Romans. An engage- 
ment ensued) which lasted the whole day, with 
litUe advanU^ on either side. The succeei^ig 
day^ ^milianus endeavoured to gain possession 
of a terrace, whiph covered the city on the ude 
next the sea ; and on this occasion the besieged 
signalised themselves in an astonishing manner* 
Great numbers sallied out, naked and unarmed, 
in the dead of the night, holding unligbted 
torches in their hands till they approached within 
?each, when they lighted their torches, and 
threw them against the Roman engines* The 
sudden appearance of naked men, i^esembling so 
many monsters rising from the bosom of the 
waves, struck such terror into the Romans who 
guarded the engines, that they retreated in the 
Utmost confusion. The consul, however, who 
commanded in person, endeavoured by every 
possible means to inspire his men with I'esolu- 
tion; but the Carthaginians perceiving the ge* 
neral consternation that prevailed, fell upon 
^e Romans with irresistible fury, and having 
put them to flight, entirely consumed the ma« 
chines. Notwithstanding this disaster, ^mi- 
lianus, after a few days, renewing the attack, ^ 
carried the terrace by assault ; ai>d stationing 
4000 men there, took every precaution to for- 
tify it against the. sallies of the enemy. Having 
obtained this advantageous post, he fqr a time 
suspended all further exeitions; but circum- 
stances did not permit him to remain long ini- 
active*. The Carthaginians receiving regular 
supplies of provisions from Nepheris, where a 
very numerous, army under the command ©£ 
Diogenes was encamped, jEmilianus made an. 
attackon that place, and at length succeeded in. 
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his endeavours : by which he cut off the chief 
source from which Carthage received her sup- 
plies. Numbers fell in the conflict ; and afte^r a 
siege of twenty-two days, Nepheris opened its 
gates to the victorious Romans. AsdrubaU dis- 
heartened by the defeat of this army, and deeply 
affected by the accumulated distresses of his 
countrymen, now offered to submit to any con- 
ditions that the Romans would name, consistent 
with the preservation of the city : but even this 
was absolutely refused ; and the approach of 
winter in a great measure suspended the opera- 
tions of the enemy, and delayed the fate of Car- 
thage. 

' Early in the spring, however, ^milianus re- 
newed the siege with additional vigour. He or- 
dered Lslius to attempt the reduction of Cotho, 
a small island which separated the two ports, 
while he himself made a feint of an attack on 
the citadel, m order to divert the attention of 
the enemy. This stratagem had the desired ef- 
fect ; for considering their citadel as of the 
highest importance, most of the Carthaginians 
flew to its aid, making use of their utmost ex- 
ertions to repel the aggressors. Meanwhile 
Laelius, having with inconceivable expedition 
built a bridge over the channel which intersected 
Cotho from the isthmus, soon made himself 
master of the i;nportant fortress erected in thi» 
island ; and no sooner did the pro-consul under- 
stand from the shouts of the victors that theiv 
attempts had been crowned with success, than 
he immediately abandoned the false attack ; and 
unexpectedly assailing the adjacent gate of the 
city, forced his way, amidst the incessant show- 
ers of darts discharged from the ramparts q» 
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liis troops. The^ approach of night, however, 
retarding his further progress, he frtade a lodge-^ 
ment within the gate, till the return of day ; 
when, pursuant to his design of attacking the 
citadel, he ordered a reinforcement of 4000 fresh 
troops to advance from the camp. Thus pre- 
pared, having previously devoted to the infernal 
deities the unfi>rtunate Carthaginians, he ad- 
vanced at the head of his troops to the market- 
place. Here he found that the way to the 
citadel lay through three steep streets, the tops 
of the hou^s on each side of which were lined 
with the Carthaginians, who discharged heavy 
volleys of stones and darts on the Romans as 
they approached. In order to remove this im- 
pediment, ^milianus, at the head of a detach- 
ment, assailecyjae first house, and put all. he met 
with to the sword. This -example was followed 
by the other officers and men,- who gradually 
advanced, as the houses on each side were 
cleared. The Carthaginians, however, though 
in this last extremity, continued to make a vi- 
gorous resistance ; two bodies of men ^ one placed 
on the roofs of the houses, the other parading 
the streets, disputed every step with the most 
desperate bravery. The slaughter, indeed, was 
. prodigious and inexpressibly sliocking : the air 
was rent with the most lamentable shrieks, which 
would have mehed any heart but that of a con- 
queror, wading through the blood of thousands 
to the attainment of the object of his ambition* 
Some were massacred by the sword, others 
precipitated themselves headlong from the tops 
of the houses, and the streets were paved with 
dead or mangled bodies. But the bavock was 
still more dreadful^ when Jlmilianus ordered 
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that quarter of the city adjoining the dtadol to^ 

be set on fire : multitudes who hitherto escaped- 

tti& blood-thirsty swords of the enemy, now fell 

victims to the merciless flameSf or perished 

amidst the ruins of their habitation* After the 

conflagration had raged six successive days^ 

^milianus ordered tlie rubbish to be cleared for 

a considerable space, that his army might have 

scope for action. He then appeared with his 

whole forces before Byrsai whither many of 

the Carthaginians had sought re&ge; part of 

whom, prostrating themselves at the feet of the 

Roman general, supplicated no other favour 

than the preservation of their lives. This was 

readily granted, not only to them, but to all 

who had fled to Byrsa, except some Roman de^ 

Sjerters* Asdmbad's wife earnestly entreated the 

permission of her husband to join the suppliants,, i 

and to carry with her to the pro consul her two 

infant sons ; but, dead to the poignant feelings o£ \ 

a parent, he silenced her request with menaces. i 

Perceiving, however, that the Roman deserters 

were excluded from all chance of mercy, and 

had entered into a resolution to die sword in. 

hand rather than submit to the vengeance of 

their countrymen, he committed his wife and. A 

children to their charge ; yet, after this unnatural. 1 

and ferocious conduct, with the base pusilla- ^ 

nimity of a coward, he himself came and fell at \ 

the feet of the conqueror. 

The Carthaginian garrison in the citadel no 
looner perceived themselves abandoned by theii' 
leader than they threw open the gates and put 
the Romans in possession of Byrsa. They had 
now no other enemy to contend with excepts 
about nine hundred deserters, w)io,, reduced to. 
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despair, had sought an asylum in the temple of 
^sculapius. In this situation the pro-consul at* 
tacked them, and, debarred of all hopes of escape, 
these unhappy wretches set fire to the temple* 
The flames spreading rapidly, they continued to 
fly from one part of the building to another, till 
at length they got on the roof. Here Asdru- 
hal's wife appeared, uttering the most bitter re- 
proaches against her husband, whom she saw 

«Lnding below in company with ^iiulianus^ 
claiming, " Inglorious wretch I what degrad- 
** ing actions hast thou perpetrated to preserve 
" an existence so dishonourable ! but this instant 
" thou shall witness the atonement of thy guilt 
" in the death of these two guileless infants.'* 
On this she stabbed both the children with a 
dagger, and precipitating them from the top or 
the temple, immediately leaped down after them 
into the flames. 

iEmilianus delivered up the city to be pillaged, 
in the manner prescribed by the Roman military 
law. The soldiers were allowed to participate 
in all the furniture and brass money found in 
private houses; but the gold, silver, statues,, 
pictures, and other valuables, were reserved for 
the appropriation of the quaestors. Prior to the 
demolition of the city, -/Emilianus observed those * 
religious ceremonies required on such occasions : 
he offered sacrifices to the gods, and then caused 
a plough to be drawn round the walls. This 
' done, the towers, ramparts, and all other publick 
edifices, which had been the labour of ages to 
erect, were levelled with the ground ; and finally, 
fire was set to the remains of this once majcstick 
metropolis ; and although the conflagration he^ 
gan in all quarters at the same time with thc^ 
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Mitmost fliry, seventeen days elapsed* beftrc di^ 
whole was reduced to ashes. 

Thus fell Carthage :— the destruction of which 
ought rather to be attributed to the intrigues of 
an abandoned faction, composed of the most 
profligate of its citizens, than to the superior 
power of its rival. It dawned, ai'rived at rnatu* 
rity, and perished, within the space of about 
seven hundred and fifty years. In expiad(»i foir 
the injustice of their ancestors, the Romans^ 
many years afterwards, attempted to erect a new 
city on the site of the old ; it did not, however^ 
arrive at any degree of splendour till the time o£ 
Augustus, when it was esteemed the second city 
10 the empire. This again was laid in ashes 
by Maxentius, about the fifth or sixth year o£ 
the reign of Constantine : but Carthage oncer 
n^ore held a considerable rank among the cities 
of Africa under Genserick, king of the Vandals ; 
and was re-annexcd to the Roman empire, by 
tbe memorable Belisarius. At length it waa, 
•p completely demolished towards the close or 
the seventh century of the christian aera, that 
not a wreck remains of its ancient grandeur* 
' On the site of Carthage, however, there now 
tfandsa small vills^e called Melcha, where there 
are three eminences, formed, in all probability 
out of the ruins of temples, or some other pub? 
lick edifices.. 

It is very remarkable, that the two cities 
of Rome and Carthage were placed in a situa-^ 
tion not less diametrically opposite than the 
respective interests and views of their inhabi- 
tants. The aggrandisement of the one re- 
quired the destruction of the other ; and as pub- 
lick spirit is scarcely compatible with the narrow- 
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policy of cotntnerce, where each pursues hU 
private advantage, it was the fate of Carthage 
to submit. 

In the Carthaginian annals, which have de« ] 
scended to us, We do not so frequently find those 
tremendous intestine seditions, which imbrued 
Ronlb in the blood of her citizens, and shook the 
very foundation of her republick ; but it should 
be observed, that there existed in Carthage se* 
veral powerful families, whose competition firm- 
IJr secured the publick liberty, and thus pre* 
vented the conflict of demagogues. Narrowly 
watching and counterpoising each other's actionsy 
no sooner did one show a dis|x>siti6n to assume 
authority, than they were strenuously opposed 
by their rivals ; and in the occasional dissentions 
which arose between these potentates, the re- 
spective authorities of the sufletes, senate, cens 
tuniviri, and quinqueviri, still maintained the 
equilibrium ; or if for a period the peace of 
the state was disturbed, they proceeded to no 
perilous lengths, as is evident from the un- 
changed form of government. They zealously 
suppressed such as became dangerous from their 
power, sometimes banishing whole families at 
once; and by the aid of one Action prevented 
the encroachments of another. In the Cartha* 
ginian history we have seen that a generalf 
placed at the head of an armament upon the 
credit of his partisans, dared not return to Car- 
thage if his endeavours had been unsuccessful ; 
4>r, if he returned, it was but to fall a victim to 
the opposing cabal. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that these catastrophes were attended with 
^uch sanguinary commotions as in Rome. 

The connexion between the Carthaginians 
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And Romans, appears from its earliest dawn t^ 
have been marked with direct and reciprocal 
distrust ; and had not the Punick archives beeii 
suppressed or destroyed, it would have proved 
highly interesting, to trace the progress oF these 
two republicks towards open enmity. Certain it is, 
that from the commencement of the Cartha« 
ginian conquests in Italy, the hatred that the 
Romans had for them suffered no diminution, nor 
allowed the interference of any milder passion ; 
"but, on the contrary, it gained new fire from 
time and circumstances. What a picture of 
folly, or rather of turpitude, does this jealousy be- 
tween the two republicks present to our con- 
templation! That two nations should glory in 
the calamities inflicted on each other, and strain 
every nerve to lessen the sum of htiman hap- 
piness on both sides, that one might boast of 
dear>bought tnumph, and the other learn in 
sorrow to submit, is humiliating to reason and 
to man. And when the most exalted nations of 
the existing era have lost their present rank, 
or perhaps may be sunk into insignificance 
and contempt, by natural transitions, or sad re- 
verses of fortune, — their mutual ambition, their 
groundless enmities and distrusts, and the sordifl 
objects which have influenced their cotiduct, 
may possibly be regarded in the satne light, and 
give rise to similar reflections. It would be 
base, it would be impious to suppose, that tnan 
was bom to tyrannise over man, or one people 
over another: yet this spirit of domination, to 
a greater or less extent, pervades every human 
breast as well as the publick mind* In just re- 
tribution, however, for this perversion of reason, 
and this violation of duty, it will generally be 
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I found that a disposition to donuneer, is not less 

\ destructive to the happiness of the aggressors 

I than of the aggrieved. The baneful effects of 

I strife and animosity indeed, may be too plainly 

f perceived, even in the narrow sphere of socisd 

life ; and when they extend to kingdoms and 
empires, tlieir ravages must be in proportion to 
the magnitude of the theatres on which they re> 
ciprocally act* 
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